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4<THE    TOON    0*    MAXWELL"— AN    OWEN    SETTLEMENT    IN 
LAMBTON  COUNTY,  ONT. 

BY  TUB  REV.  JOHN  MORRISON,  SARNIA 

At  many  points  in  the  world's  history,  men  have  stepped  out  from 
the  ranks,  having  some  ideal  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  and 
the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men. 

Plato,  in  his  "Republic,"  declares  "any  ordinary  city,  however 
•mall,  is  in  fact  two  cities,  one  the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other  of  the  rich, 
at  war  with  one  another. ' '  It  will  be  seen  by  this  quotation,  he  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  social  and  tconomic  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  What  was  his  proposal  by  which  these  should  be  changed! 
He  proposed  to  alter  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  from  the  day 
of  birth.  In  fact,  he  proposed  to  go  behind  that,  by  declaring  that  mar- 
riage and  the  number  of  births,  as  well  as  the  industrial  occupations, 
were  to  be  controlled  by  the  guardians  or  heads  of  the  state. 

Of  home  life,  as  we  understand  it,  there  would  be  none.  Theoretical- 
ly he  advocated  ' '  the  emancipation  of  woman, ' '  and  yet  maintained  that 
"the  woman  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  property  of  man,"  therefore,  he 
advocates,  "community  of  wives." 

Children  were  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  and  reared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state.  The  old  nursery  tales,  "the  blasphemoui 
nonsense  (he  calls  them),  with  which  mothers  fool  the  manhood  out  of 
their  children,"  was  to  be  suppressed.  There  will  be  no  rich  and  no 
poor,  therefore  no  rivalry,  for  all  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state. 
He  admits  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  adds  by  way  of  a 
stimulant  to  any  wavering  one,  "nothing  great  is  easy," 

Sir  Thomas  More's  "Utopia"  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  "Republic,"  as  community  of  goods  and  labor,  and  the  forbidding 
the  private  use  of  money.  He  differs  from  Plato,  however,  in  maintain- 
ing the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage 
contract.  There  was  to  be  no  community  of  wives  in  Utopia,  All  meals 
were  to  be  taken  in  common  and  to  be  rendered  attractive  by  the  accom- 
paniment of  sweet  strains  of  music,  while  the  air  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
most  delicate  of  perfumes,  thus  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
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Robert  Owen,  an  uncrowned  king  in  the  industrial  world,  philan- 
thropist and  founder  of  the  Owen  system  of  socialism,  was  born  in  the 
Village  of  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  in  1771.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  had  completed  his  school  education,  and  at  ten  went  to 
service  in  a  draper's  shop  in  Stamford,  where  he  served  three  or  four 
years.  He  then  went  to  Manchester  and  entered  the  cotton  mills.  His 
industrial  and  executive  ability  are  seen  in  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  he  was  made  manager  of  a  cotton  mill  employing  five  hundred 
hands,  and  speedily  proved  himself  the  first  cotton  spinner  in  England. 
A  business  trip  to  Glasgow  brought  him  in  contact  with  Mr.  Dale,  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  Lanark  mills,  with  whose  daughter  he  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  fall  in  love  and  afterward  marry.  Owen  induced  his  partners 
(for  he  was  now  part  owner  of  the  Chorlton  Twist  Company,  Cotton 
Mills,  Manchester),  to  buy  out  the  New  Lanark  Mills,  which  they  did, 
and  he  settled  there  as  manager. 

Here,  with  about  two  thousand  people,  one-quarter  of  that  number 
being  children,  he  began  his  plans  for  their  betterment.  He  improved 
their  houses,  he  opened  a  store  where  goods  of  undoubted  quality  could 
be  purchased  by  his  employees  at  little  over  cost  price.  The  sale  of  drink 
was  placed  under  the  strictest  supervision.  Educational  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  young.  He  was  the  founder  of  infant  schools  in  Great 
Britain.  He  began  to  write  essays  advocating  his  social  and  community 
theories,  and  in  1817  presented  his  views,  in  form  of  a  report,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Poor  Law.  The  essays  and  re- 
port brought  him  into  the  eye  of  the  people,  not  alone  in  Britain,  but 
throughout  Europe.  Industrial  leaders,  social  reformers,  philanthropists, 
titled  men,  and  even  Royalty  itself,  visited  New  Lanark  to  see  and  learn. 
While  thus  leading  a  remarkable  industrial  reform  movement,  his 
business  enterprises  were  not  allowed  to  flag,  and  he  proved  that  it  paid 
to  deal  as  he  was  doing  with  his  work-people  and  their  children,  for 
from  his  business  enterprises  he  amassed  a  fortune. 

Like  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  disciple  he  undoubtedly  was, 
imbibing  some  of  the  principles  of  each  system,  he  outlined  his  ideal 
.community.  He  recommended  that  communities  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred persons  each,  should  be  settled  on  quantities  of  land,  of  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  acres,  all  living  in  one  large  building  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  public  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Each  family 
should  have  its  own  private  apartments,  and  the  entire  care  of  the  chil- 
dren till  the  age  of  three,  after  which  they  should  be  brought  up  by  the 
community,  their  parents,  however,  having  access  to  them  at  meals  and 
all  other  proper  times.  Work  and  the  employment  of  its  results  should 
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be  in  common.    These  communities  might  be  established  by  individuals, 
parishes,  counties  or  the  state  itself. 

At  this  time  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  country,  and  one  of  his 
warmest  friends  and  supporters  was  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  had  the  prospect  before  him  of  becoming  one  of  the  great- 
est of  social  reformers  and  world  benefactors,  for  in  his  personal  char- 
acter then,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  above  reproach.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  the  heyday  of  his  grip  of  the  national  heart  strings,  he  began 
to  advocate  a  very  lax  view  of  marriage,  which  gave  offense  to  many 
and  alienated  them  from  him.  Also  at  a  great  gathering  in  ..London, 
where  he  was  the  lion  of  the  hour,  he  deliberately  went  out  of  his  way 
to  declare  his  hostility  to  all  the  received  forms  of  religion,  and  advocat- 
ed a  creed  or  religion  of  his  own,  the  chief  points  of  which  were — ' '  That 
man's  character  is  made  not  by  him,  but  for  him.  That  it  has  been  form- 
ed by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  That  he  is  not  a 
proper  subject  either  of  praise  or  blame."  In  plain  English,  that  man  is 
not  a  responsible,  but  an  irresponsible,  being,  wholly  controlled  and 
governed  by  circumstances  and  environment.  From  the  moment  of  that 
pronouncement,  Owen's  theories  were,  in  the  popular  mind,  associated 
with  infidelity,  and  the  tide  of  popular  public  opinion  turned  against 
him.  Particularly  true  was  this  among  our  dour  Scotch,  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  had  opened  their  veins  and  with  the  ink  of  their  own 
blood,  subscribed  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  They  could,  and 
would,  if  need  be,  live  on  crowdie  and  oat  meal  bannocks  in  limited 
quantity,  but  perish  the  thought  that  they  should  follow  a  man  of  infidel 
tendencies.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  he  cried  out — 
"Lanark  people,  I  meant  you  to  have  a  taste  of  heaven  below,  but  you 
would  have  none  of  the  methods." 

Owen  died  at  his  native  village  in  1858,  aged  eighty-seven  years, 
but  was  buried  at  New  Lanark,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent  and  his 
socialistic  theories  worked  out.  His  body  lies  in  a  quiet  corner  back  of 
the  church  of  St.  Kentigern. 

Henry  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  England,  was  a  retired  officer  of  the 
British  navy,  having  held  the  office  of  purser.  He  met  and  heard  Robert 
Owen  when  the  latter  was  touring  England  and  speaking  before  the 
public  on  his  social  and  communistic  theory.  Jones  became  fascinated 
with  Owen's  scheme,  and  about  1825  went  to  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  to 
attend  Owen's  lectures  and  study  his  theory,  and  also  the  practical 
workings  of  such  portion  of  the  scheme  as  he  was  there  carrying  out 
among  his  work  people.  His  decision  was  soon  made;  he  would  visit 
the  new  land  across  the  sea — Canada — make  a  selection  of  land,  then 
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return  Mid  gather  together  a  sufficient  number  of  families,  bring  them 
out  and  establish  an  ''Owen  settlement  or  community." 

Mr.  Jones  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan,  bringing  with  him  one 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  his  valet  and  travelling  companion.  The  land- 
ing was  made  at  New  York ;  then  by  such  modes  of  conveyance  as  offer- 
ed in  that  day  across  the  state,  the  newly  opened  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo 
being  part  of  the  route,  then  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  River, 
Lake  and  River  St.  Glair  to  Lake  Huron,  and  having  skirted  the  shores 
for  some  miles,  being  much  impressed  by  the  high,  dry  and  heavily  tim- 
bered shore  line,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Aux  Perches,  then  a  consider- 
able stream  as  it  was  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wawanash,  a  shallow  body  of 
water,  in  what  is  now  Sarnia  Township,  of  about  two  thousand  acres 
and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  This  river  he  found  to  be  literally 
alive  with  wild  duck,  the  marshy  ground  around  Lake  Wawanash  being 
an  ideal  breeding  ground  for  them.  This  settled  the  matter  for  Mr, 
Jones,  as  here  was  abundant  opportunity  for  sport,  while  the  land 
seemed  to  him  an  ideal  location  for  his  proposed  colony. 

Returning  to  the  old  country,  Mr.  Jones  proceeded  to  the  securing 
of  the  necessary  land  in  what  are  now  the  Townships  of  Sarnia  and 
Plympton,  Lambton  County,  then  an  unsurveyed  wilderness.  From  the 
Crown  Lands  Department  of  Ontario  we  quote  the  following:  "The 
Township  of  Sarnia  was  surveyed  partly  by  Deputy  Surveyor  Roswell 
Mount,  under  instructions  from  the  Surveyor  General,  bearing  date  8th 
of  April,  1829,  and  partly  by  Deputy  Surveyor  Peter  Carrol,  under  in- 
structions from  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  bearing  date  23rd 
of  April,  1835. 

"The  Township  of  Plympton  was  surveyed  partly  by  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor Charles  Rankin,  under  instructions  dated  5th  June,  1829,  and 
partly  by  Deputy  Surveyor  Peter  Carrol,  under  instructions  from  the 
Surveyor  General,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1832." 

Be  it  well  understood  there  was  no  Lambton  then,  but  the  unsur- 
veyed portion,  on  which  Mr.  Jones  had  fixed  his  mind,  formed  a  part  of 
Kent,  being  the  nineteenth  county  under  the  proclamation  of  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  dated  16th  July,  1792,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  that 
proclamation  was  to  "comprehend  all  the  country  not  being  territories 
of  the  Indians,  not  already  included  in  the  several  counties  hereinbefore 
described,  extending  northward  to  the  boundary  line  of  Hudson's  Bay." 

John  Collier  Jones,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  was  a 
brother  of  Henry  Jones.  He  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Lady  Colborne, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  who  in  1829  was  to  become  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  Henry  Jones  was  enabled  by  this  matrimonial  tie  with 
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his  family  to  induce  Sir  John  Colborne  to  plead  in  his  behalf  at  the  Col- 
onial Office,  that  he  might  be  granted  ten  thousand  acres  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  where  he  might  plant  his  community  and  work  out  his 
Utopian  scheme  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Robert  Owen.  He  was 
guaranteed  the  grant  and  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Mr.  Jones  went  ta  Scotland  and  began  the  gathering  together  of  a 
goodly  number  of  families  who  were  willing  to  join  in  his  scheme.  With 
these  he  sailed  for  Canada.  By  what  port  he  entered  and  by  what  route 
he  came  we  do  not  know,  but  may  presume,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  by 
the  same  route  he  had  previously  pursued.  Sometime,  perhaps,  some 
diary  will  be  unearthed  and  discovered,  musty  with  age,  in  which  that 
trip  was  recorded.  What  a  splendid  bit  of  history  it  would  be ! 

That  band  of  pioneer  men,  women  and  children,  in  182?,  with  a 
firmly  seated  conviction  of  bettering  their  condition,  was  led  by  a  man 
of  independent  means,  willing  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men  to  invest 
time,  labor  and  wealth  in  this  manner.  Night  after  night  they  would 
pull  up  their  boats  on  the  shore  and  make  their  camp.  Soon  the  camp- 
fire  would  blaze  brightly,  around  which  they  would  gather  and  prepare 
their  evening  meal,  then  roll  up  in  their  blankets,  women  and  children 
in  the  boats,  the  men  on  the  shore,  and  sleep  and  dream  of  the  Arcadia 
they  were  going  to  establish  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world. 

Having  reached  their  destination,  they  proceeded  to  establish  them- 
selves. Mr.  Jones  named  his  communistic  colony  "The  Toon  O'  Max- 
well"— Maxwell  being  the  name  of  the  residence  at  New  Lanark,  Scot- 
land, of  him  whose  follower  he  was — Robert  Owen. 

A  member  of  the  Jones  family  who  began  in  1831  (would  that  he 
had  begun  a  few  years  earlier)  a  very  comprehensive  diary,  gives  the 
location  of  the  community  house  as  being  on  Lot  fifteen,  lake  shore, 
Sarnia  Township,  and  in  42  degrees,  58  min.  N.  Latitude,  and  82  degrees, 
30  min.  W.  Longitude. 

The  buildings  erected  were  one  storey  high,  of  logs,  and  boards  cut 
out  with  a  whip-saw.  The  residence  must  have  covered  a  considerable 
amount  of  ground,  as  a  goodly  number  of  families  made  their  home 
within  it.  Each  family  had  separate  apartments,  thus  recognizing  the 
family  tie,  but  the  cooking  was  done  in  one  common  kitchen,  and  they 
all  met  in  one  common  dining-room  for  their  meals.  While  the  women 
thus  worked  in  common  together,  in  preparing  the  food,  the  men  also 
went  out  together  as  a  community  to  their  daily  toil  in  the  new  and 
strange  work  of  clearing  off  the  timber  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Super- 
annuated military  stores  had  been  drawn  upon  to  help  furnish  the  com- 
munity for  its  backwoods  life.  Artillery  harness,  to  which  were  at- 
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tached  chains  which  once  had  done  service  on  board  the  men-of-war,  and 
these  in  turn  hitched  to  ponderous  carts  brought  by  the  community 
from  Britain.  The  motive  power  was  Indian  ponies,  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  equine  race  then  found  in  those  parts.  A  member  of  the 
Jones  family  of  a  later  generation,  and  still  living,  has  told  us  that  in  his 
boyhood  days  some  of  that  ponderous  equipment  was  still  extant,  and 
an  Indian  pony  must  have  been  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  harness, 
and  had  load  enough  in  the  cart  without  anything  being  added  thereto. 
About  fifty  acres  were  cleared  and  got  under  cultivation.  The  fencing 
of  their  fields  by  those  honest  but  innocent  pioneers,  was  a  weary  and 
almost  interminable  task.  What  knew  they  about  a  Virginia  snake- 
fence?  Never  had  any  of  them  seen,  much  less  split,  a  rail,  and  so  in  a 
manner  as  though  for  a  king's  palace  they  hewed  out  posts,  and  with 
two-inch  auger  and  chisel,  cut  a  number  of  mortices  right  through  them, 
Then  setting  them  firmly  in  the  ground,  they  proceeded  to  fit  into  them 
rails  or  bars  hewn  out  with  elaborate  precision,  with  well  made  tenons 
which  were  fitted  into  the  morticed  posts.  A  hard  day's  toil  by  all  the 
men  would  only  construct  a  few  rods  of  fence,  built  in  that  manner, 
while  the  same  amount  of  labor  expended  in  splitting  rails  out  of  the 
timber  they  were  burning  up,  and  building  them  into  a  regular  rail  fence, 
would  have  enclosed  as  many  acres.  But  they  did  not  know  and  ought 
not  to  be  sneered  at  because  of  their  ignorance. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  community  dwelling  house  they  erected 
a  building  to  be  used  as  a  store,  from  which  all  supplies  might  be  ob- 
tained. Another  building  was  put  up  which  was  the  school  in  which  the 
children  of  the  community  were  to  receive  an  education,  for  scholastic 
training  of  the  young  was  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Owen  phil- 
osophy. 

Thus  they  toiled  on  in  their  isolated  location,  for,  except  a  few 
French  families  on  the  River  St.  Clair  front,  where  now  the  south  side 
of  Sarnia  is  situated,  there  were  no  other  white  people  on  Canadian  soil 
nearer  than  Baldoon,  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  on  the  Chenal  Ecarte,  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  present  county  of  Lambton. 

In  the  "Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke-wa-qua-na-by, "  (Rev.  Peter 
Jones),  Indian  Methodist  missionary  to  his  own  people,  now  a  very  rare 
book,  we  find  the  only  printed  reference  dating  right  back  to  the  time  of 
the  colony,  we  have  been  able  to  find.  We  quote  from  the  above  work, 
page  244:  "Saturday,  Aug.  1st,  1829.  Started  for  St.  Clair  this  morning. 
Called  a  few  minutes  at  Kettle  Point,  so  called  from  a  number  of  rocks  or 
stones  projecting  from  the  precipice  overhanging  the  waters,  resembling 
iron  pots  of  various  sizes.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  new  settlement 
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of  white  people  eight  or  ten  miles  west  (this  is  an  evident  typographical 
error,  it  should  be  east)  of  the  mouth  of  the  lake.  This  settlement  was 
formed  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  tried  to  carry  out  what  is  called  the  Owen 
system  of  having  all  things  common;  but  I  was  informed  the  thing  did 
not  work  well  here,  as  the  colonists  one  after  another  left  their  leader." 
It  is  evident  by  this  that  the  settlement  was  a  short-lived  one ;  only  two 
years  had  gone  by  since  its  founding  until  the  record  was  made  in  Rev. 
Peter  Jones'  journal,  and  already  the  community  was  showing  a  thinning 
of  the  ranks  by  desertion. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  attempt  was  all  too  evident,  when  a  fire 
caught  the  community  house  and  totally  destroyed  it.  The  date  of  this 
disaster  we  have  been  unable  to  place.  A  goodly  number  of  the  colony 
then  left  it,  having  learned  by  that  time  that  each  family  could  for  a 
very  small  sum  own  a  hundred  acre  farm  for  themselves;  then  why 
should  they  submerge  their  personality  in  a  community  in  which  they 
formed  only  a  part?  Two  community  houses  were  built  after  the  fire 
for  those  who  still  remained  true  to  the  original  idea,  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  the  former  house.  These  were  placed  one  on  either 
side  of  the  road  they  had  made  through  their  clearing.  It  was  not  very 
long,  however,  until  Mr.  Jones  and  his  own  family  were  left  alone,  as  the 
exodus  continued  until  all  the  others  were  gone. 

During  the  period  of  its  continuance  as  a  community,  the  United 
States  military  post  on  the  Michigan  shore,  ten  miles  away,  Fort  Gratiot, 
was  their  post  office  and  point  of  contact  with  the  outer  world  they  had 
left  behind  them  to  establish  a  Utopia  or  Arcadia  where  the  ordinary 
cares  of  humanity  were  not  to  be  known,  and  by  emancipation  from 
them  they  were  to  be  taught  not  to  look  back  to  the  old  life.  The  at- 
tempt ended,  as  most  such  have  ended,  in  proving  itself  fruitless. 

It  was  a  costly  experiment  for  the  founder,  Mr.  Jones,  who  expend- 
ed no  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  the  experiment,  vindicating  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  sin- 
cerity of  belief  in  the  system,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  a  panacea  for 
the  ordinary  troubles  that  commonly  beset  the  path  of  the  traveller  in 
the  journey  of  life. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  colony,  objection  being  made  in  some 
quarters  to  Mr.  Jones  holding  the  large  tract  of  land  granted  him  by  the 
Colonial  Office  and  Provincial  Government,  now  that  his  community  was 
gone,  he,  with  that  high  honor  characteristic  of  the  true  Britisher,  es- 
pecially one  of  good  family  and  birth,  as  he  was,  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ed nine-tenths  of  the  grant,  refusing  to  hold  it,  and  retaining  only  the 
one  thousand  acres  to  which,  as  a  retired  officer  of  the  navy  of  the  rank 
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of  purser,  he  was  entitled.  So  ended  one  of  the  most  striking  settle- 
ment or  colonization  schemes  ever  attempted  in  our  Province.  Roman- 
tic in  its  beginnings,  tragic  and  disastrous  in  its  ending,  was  ' '  The  Toon 
O'  Maxwell,  the  Owen  settlement  in  Lambton  County." 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  composed  the  community  we  have 
been  able  to  glean  a  few  names  only,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  (valet  to  the 
founder),  Henry  Young,  Thomas  Steen,  John  McFarlane  and  brother,  the 
Burys  and  McPhedrans.  Descendants  of  some  of  these  are  prominent  in 
the  life  of  the  county  at  the  present  day. 

John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Forest,  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
mentioned  above,  has  a  neat  little  article  which  links  to  that  Owen 
settlement,  a  silver  pencil-case  about  four  and  one-half  inches  long,  with 
a  seal  on  the  end.  The  seal  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  across,  having  a 
quill  pen  and  the  word  Truth  upon  it.  This  belonged  to  Henry  Jones, 
Esq.,  founder  of  "The  Toon  0'  Maxwell,"  and  as  his  personal  seal  waa 
highly  prized  by  him,  and  was  specifically  left  by  will  to  him  who  had 
made  the  preliminary  voyage  and  exploration  tour  with  him  to  Canada, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  company,  helped  establish  the  settlement.  Need- 
less to  say  it  is  highly  prized  by  his  grandson,  to  whom  it  was  left  when 
the  grandfather  died,  as  a  trinket  linking  itself  to  a  rich  bit  of  our  early 
pioneer  history. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  we  consider  this  paper  to  be  suggestive 
only,  not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  and  hope  that  we,  or  some  other 
person,  from  this  preliminary  base,  may  yet  be  able  to  gather  from  as 
yet  undiscovered,  and  we  will  hope,  somewhere  hidden  away  records, 
an  exhaustive  store  of  historic  detail  regarding  "The  Toon  0'  Maxwell" 
to  which  this  paper  will  prove  but  the  A.  B.  C. 

Alvinston,  Lambton  Co.,  Ont.,  1909. 


II. 

THE  U.  E.  LOYALISTS  OF  THE  OLD  JOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 
BY  His  HONOR  JUDGE  H.  S.  MACDONALD,  BROCKVILLE 

In  June,  1884,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Adolphustown,  Ontario,  to  cele- 
hrate  the  centennial  of  the  first  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  one  of  the  speakers  intimated  that  the  celebra- 
tion had  been  set  on  foot  in  order  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ryerson)  "to 
do,  at  least,  a  modicum  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  Canadian  Ancestry, 
whose  historic  deeds  and  unswerving  Christian  patriotism,  form  a  patent 
of  nobility  more  to  be  valued  by  their  descendants  than  the  coronets  of 
many  a  modern  nobleman."  Concurring  as  I  do — as  I  trust  you  do — 
entirely  in  the  truth  of  this  tribute  to  those  who  may  justly  be  called  the 
forefathers  of  the  great  Province  of  Ontario,  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  speak  of  them,  as  I  am  to  do  in  this  paper. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  remote  period  of  time,  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  and  to  appreciate  the  conduct  and  action  of  those  who  are 
known  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  It  has  been  so  much  the  habit 
to  have  the  virtue  of  true  patriotism  accorded  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tionists, and  to  hear  the  Loyalists,  under  the  name  ,of  Tories,  depicted  as 
men  who  were  false  to  their  country,  and  cruel  and  cowardly  in  their 
actions,  that  many,  even  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  have  not  known 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  For  this  state  of  things  United  States  writers 
have  been  largely  responsible,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian  people  are 
justly  due  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  for  having  in  his  work 
entitled  "The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times,"  done  justice  to 
the  Loyalists,  and  exposed  the  cruelty  and  injustice  with  which  they 
were  treated. 

Mr.  Lecky,  the  distinguished  historian,  says:  "There  were  brave 
and  honest  men  in  America,  who  were  proud  of  the  great  and  free  Em- 
pire to  which  they  belonged,  who  had  no  desire  to  shrink  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  it,  who  remembered  with  gratitude  the  English 
blood  which  had  been  shed  around  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  who,  with 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Crown,  were  prepared  to  face  the  most 
brutal  mob  violence,  and  the  invective  of  a  scurrilous  press,  to  risk  their 
fortunes,  their  reputations,  and  sometimes  even  their  lives,  to  avert 
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civil  war  and  ultimate  separation.  Most  of  them  ended  their  days  in 
poverty  and  exile,  and  as  the  supporters  of  a  beaten  cause,  history  has 
paid  a  scanty  tribute  to  their  memory;  but  they  composed  some  of  the 
best  and  ablest  men  America  has  ever  produced,  and  they  were  contend- 
ing for  an  ideal  which  was  at  least  as  worthy  as  that  for  which  Wash- 
ington fought.  The  maintenance  of  our  free,  industrial  and  pacific  Em- 
pire, composing  the  whole  of  the  English  race,  may  have  been  a  dream, 
but  it  was  at  least  a  noble  one." 

Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  says:  "From  the  beginning  the  Loyalists 
were  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assemblage,  and 
under  an  espionage  universal,  sleepless,  malignant,  subjecting  the  Loyal- 
ists to  every  species  of  insult,  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  any  moment, 
and  to  the  sacrifice  and  confiscation  of  their  property.  They  were  rep- 
resented as  'the  dregs  of  society,'  as  'social  outcasts,'  as  'fiends  in 
human  shape  opposed  to  all  human  liberty.'  ' 

And  again:  "The  Americans  inaugurated  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  enacting  that  all  adherents  to  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country  were  rebels  and  traitors;  they  followed  the  recognition  of  'in- 
dependence' by  England  by  exiling  such  adherents  from  their  territories. 
But  while  this  wretched  policy  depleted  the  United  States  of  many  of 
their  best  blood,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  and  institutions 
of  the  then  almost  unknown,  and  wilderness,  provinces  which  have  since 
become  the  widespread,  free,  and  prosperous  Dominion  of  Canada." 

When  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognized,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  came  to  be  considered,  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
that  faced  the  Commissioners  was  the  treatment  which  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Loyalists.  Lord  Mahon  says  that  it  was  "a  main  object 
with  the  British  Government  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  restitution  to 
the  men  who,  in  punishment  for  their  continued  allegiance  to  the  King, 
had  found  their  property  confiscated  and  their  persons  banished."  The 
United  States  Commissioners  said  that  they  had  no  such  power,  nor  had 
even  Congress;  that  it  rested  with  the  individual  States  of  the  Union, 
that  they  (the  Commissioners)  were  willing  that  Congress  should,  with 
certain  modifications,  recommend  those  indemnities  to  the  several  States, 
and  it  is  said  they  to  the  last  '  *  continued  to  assert  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress  would  have  the  effect"  proposed.  The  4th,  5th  and  6th 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  made  provision  that  Congress  should  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  several  Legislatures  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
all  estates  belonging  to  real  British  subjects  who  had  not  borne  arms 
against  them;  that  all  other  persons  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  any 
of  the  Provinces,  and  to  remain  there  for  twelve  months  to  wind  up  their 
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affairs,  the  Congress  also  recommending  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated 
property,  and  the  repayment  of  the  sums  for  which  they  had  heen  sold. 
No  impediment  was  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  recovering  bona  fide  debts; 
no  further  prosecutions  were  to  be  commenced;  no  further  confiscations 
made.  Congress  is  said  to  have  urged,  in  strong  terms,  the  propriety 
of  making  restitution  to  the  Loyalists,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not 
made,  the  citizens  generally  objecting  to  their  return  to  their  former 
places  of  residence  and  to  the  proposal  for  reimbursing  their  confiscated 
estates.  In  some  sections  Committees  were  formed  to  oppose  their  peace- 
able residence,  and  outrages  were  committed  on  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty. The  result  was  that  the  United  States  lost  and  Canada  gained  a 
population  at  once,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  high  principles. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  here  the  following  lines  written  by  Mr. 
Kirby. 

The  U.  £.  Loyalists. 

The  war  was  over,  seven  red  years  of  blood 

Had  scourged  the  land  from  mountain  top  to  sea : 

(So  long  it  took  to  rend  the  mighty  frame 

Of  England's  empire  in  the  western  world.) 

Rebellion  won  at  last,  and  they  who  loved 

The  cause  that  lost,  and  who  had  kept  their  faith 

To  England's  Crown,  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 

Passed  into  exile,  leaving  all  behind 

Except  their  honour,  and  the  conscious  pride 

Of  duty  done  to  country  and  to  King. 

Broad  lands,  ancestral  homes,  the  gathered  wealth 

Of  patient  toil  and  self-denying  years, 

Were  confiscate  and  lost;  for  they  had  been 

The  salt  and  savour  of  the  land;  trained  up 

In  honour,  loyalty,  and  fear  of  God. 

The  wine  upon  the  lees  decanted,  when 

They  left  their  native  soil  with  sword  belts  drawn 

The  tighter ;  while  the  women  only  wept 

At  the  thought  of  old  fire-sides  no  longer  theirs, 

At  household  treasures  reft,  and  all  the  land 

Upset,  and  ruled  by  rebels  to  the  King. 

Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives  they  came 

In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wild, 

But  full  of  neart  and  hope,  with  heads  erect 
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And  fearless  eyes,  victorious  in  defeat. 

With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 

Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods, 

The  gloomed  o  'er  lake  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 

The  northern  star  above  the  broad  domain 

Of  half  a  continent  still  theirs  to  hold, 

Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own, 

Their  own  and  England's  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  virgin  forests  carpeted  with  leaves 
Of  many  autumns  fallen  crisp  and  sear, 
Put  on  their  woodland  state :  while  overhead 
Green  seas  of  foliage  roared  a  welcome  home 
To  the  proud  exiles,  who  for  empire  fought 
And  kept,  though  losing  much,  this  northern  land 
A  refuge  and  defence  for  all  who  love 
The  broader  freedom  of  a  commonwealth 
That  wears  upon  its  head  a  kingly  crown. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  surely  and  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

In  1812-13  the  United  States,  finding  Great  Britain  engaged  in  war 
single-handed  against  much  of  Europe,  as  Europe  then  was — Napoleon 
Bonaparte  being  as  yet  unconquered — declared  war  against  her,  and 
Canada  was  promptly  invaded.  To  its  defence  there  sprang  to  arms 
many  of  the  survivors  and  sons  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  Queenston  Heights,  Chrysler's  Farm,  and  other  well- 
fought  fields  were  witness  to  their  courage  and  prowess. 

In  1788  Lord  Dorchester  divided  Upper  Canada  into  four  districts. 
General  Simcoe  afterwards  adopted  a  new  division  into  districts,  counties 
and  townships,  one  of  these  being  the  district  of  Johnstown,  which  was 
formed  by  Act  38,  George  III.,  Chapter  5,  passed  in  1798.  Originally  it 
included  territory  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  comprising  the  United 
Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the 
United  Counties  are  taken  as  they  now  are.  The  County-town  was 
Johnstown — two  or  three  miles  from  Prescott.  There  is  in  existence  a 
record  of  the  names  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — all  of  them,  I  doubt  not, 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  or  sons  of  such,  who  were  present  at  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  holden  at  Johnstown  on  the  14th  October,  1800, 
George  the  Third  then  being  King,  and  of  the  oaths  which  they  sub- 
scribed and  took.  This  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  public  mind  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  British  Dominions 
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over  the  sea,  is  concerned  with  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  his  Coronation, 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  later,  by  His  Majesty,  George  the  Fifth,  a 
great,  great  grandson  of  George  the  Third. 


The  record  is  as  follows: 


Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
District  of  Johnstown. 


At  a  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  held  at  the  Court  House  in  the 
Town  of  Johnstown,  the  following  oaths 
were  administered  to  the  subscribers, 
14th  October,  1800. 


Oath  of  Allegiance. 

I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  King  George.  So  help  me  God. 

Oath  of  Supremacy. 

I  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  as 
impious  and  heretical  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope  or  any  authority  of  the  See 
of  Rome  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other 
whatsoever;  and  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state  or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power  or 
superiority,  preeminence,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within 

this  realm.  ~    ,    ,  ~    , 

So  help  me  God. 

Oath  of  Abjuration. 

I  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify  and  declare, 
in  my  conscience  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord  King 
George  is  lawful  and  rightful  King  of  this  realm  and  all  other  His 
Majesty's  dominions  and  countries  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  that 
not  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James  the  Second,  and  since 
his  decease  pretended  to  be  and  took  upon  himself  the  stile  and  title  of 
King  of  England  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third,  or  of  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  James  the  Eighth,  or  the  stile  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain, 
hath  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm  or  any 
other  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging :  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse  and 
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abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  of  these :  and  I  do  swear  that 
I  will  bear  faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George,  and 
him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  traitorous  con- 
spiracies and  attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against  his  per- 
son, crown  or  dignity.  And  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose 
and  make  known  to  His  Majesty  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  him  or  any  of 
them.  And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  sup- 
port, maintain  and  defend  the  succession  of  the  crown  against  the 
descendants  of  the  said  late  King  James  and  against  all  other  persons 
whatsoever,  which  succession  by  an  Act  entitled  ' '  An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  Crown  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject"  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,'  electress  and 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants. 
And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear 
according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken  and  according  to  the 
plain  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the  same  words,  without  any 
equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  whatsoever.  And  I 
do  make  this  recognition,  acknowledgement,  abjuration,  renunciation 
and  promise  heartily,  willingly  and  truly  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

So  help  me  God. 

Ye  shall  swear  that  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Johns- 
town in  all  articles  in  the  King's  Commission  to  you  directed,  you  shall 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  after  your  cunning,  wit,  and 
power,  and  after  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  and  statutes  thereof 
made.  And  ye  shall  not  be  of  counsel  of  any  quarrel  hanging  before  you. 
And  that  ye  hold  your  Sessions  after  the  form  of  the  Statutes  thereof 
made.  And  the  issues,  fines  and  amerciarnents  that  shall  happen  to  be 
made  and  all  forfeitures  which  shall  fall  before  you,  ye  shall  cause  to  be 
entered  without  any  concealment  (or  embezzling)  and  truely  send  them 
to  the  King's  exchequer.  Ye  shall  not  let,  for  gift  or  other  cause,  but 
well  and  truely  ye  shall  do  your  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  that 
behalf.  And  that  you  take  nothing  for  your  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  to  be  done,  but  of  the  King,  and  fees  accustomed,  and  costs  limited 
by  Statute.  And  ye  shall  not  direct  nor  cause  to  be  directed  any  war- 
rant, (by  you  to  be  made)  to  the  parties,  but  ye  shall  direct  them  to  the 
bailiff  of  the  said  District  or  other  the  King's  officers  or  ministers  or 
other  indifferent  persons  to  do  execution  thereof. 

So  help  you  God. 
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The  justices  who  signed  were : 

WM.  FEASEE  EPHM.  JONES 

SOLOMON  JONES  EDWAED  JESSUP 
JAMES  BEECKENEIDGE  JOEL  STONE 

TEUMAN  HICOCK  STEPHEN  BUEEITT 

THOS.  FEASEE  EICHAED  AENOLD 

SAML.  WEIGHT  THOS.  SMYTHE 

HUGH  MUNEOE  HENEY  AENOLD 
WILLIAM  SOWLES 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  oaths  of  office  and  of  allegiance  admin- 
istered to  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  present  are  of  a  simple  and  wholly 
uncontroversial  character.  They  read  as  follows: 

Oath  of  Office. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  the  in  the  United  Counties  of 

Leeds  and  Grenville,  do  swear  that  I  will  well  and  truly  serve  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  Fifth  in  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  I  will  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people  after  the  laws  and 
usages  of  this  Province  without  fear  or  favour,  affection  or  ill-will. 
So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  before  me  at  the 

of  in  the 

United    Counties  of    Leeds    and 
Grenville,  this 
day  of  A.  D.  19 

Oath  of  Allegiance. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  the 

in  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville, 

do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth  as  lawful  Sovereign 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  and  that  I  will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies  or  attempts  whatever  which 
may  be  made  against  His  Person,  Crown  and  Dignity,  and  that  I  will  do 
my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  His  Majesty,  his 
Heirs  or  Successors,  all  treasons  or  traitorous  conspiracies  or  attempts 
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which  I  may  know  to  be  against  Him  or  any  of  them.  And  all  this  I  do 
swear  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion  or  secret  reservation. 
So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  before  me  at  the  Town 
of  Brockville  in  the  said 
United  Counties  this 
day  of  A.  D.  19 

In  1810  Brockville  became  the  county  town.  Above  the  Judge's 
bench  in  the  present  courtroom  is  the  painted  representation  of  the 
Royal  Arms  which  was  in  place  in  the  old  Johnstown  Court  House  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  party  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  District  opposed  to  the  removal  to  Brockville  laboured  under 
the  impression  that  no  legally  constituted  court  could  be  held  without 
the  Royal  Arms  and  determined  to  resist  its  removal  by  force.  By  some 
stratagem  the  coveted  ensignia  was  secured  by  the  Brockville  represen- 
tatives, and  then  followed  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  for  its  possession 
which  terminated  in  a  victory  for  those  representing  the  new  court 
house. 

His  Honor  Judge  Pringle  (of  Cornwall),  in  his  interesting  book 
concerning  the  United  Counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry — 
"The  old  Eastern  District" — describes  the  system  adopted  in  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  the  Loyalists  as  follows : 

They  had  their  farms  allotted  to  them  on  the  lottery  principle,  i.  e., 
each  one  would  draw  from  a  hat  or  box  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was 
marked  the  number  of  a  lot,  and  of  the  lot  so  drawn  he  became  the 
owner.  Bach  soldier  received  a  grant  of  100  acres  fronting  on  the  river, 
and  200  at  a  point  removed  from  it.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
division  of  the  land  was  made,  the  owner  took  possession.  As  they 
landed  in  June,  1784,  they  had  several  months  in  which  to  make  some 
preparation,  rude  though  it  might  be,  for  the  coming  winter.  Those  on 
adjoining  lots  would  join  together  to  put  up  for  each  settler  a  log  house 
as  a  shelter.  These  houses  were  small,  the  largest  not  more  than  20  feet 
by  15,  built  of  round  logs  notched  at  the  corners,  and  laid  one  upon  the 
other  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  roof  was  made  of  elm  bark, 
an  opening  for  a  door  and  one  for  a  window  were  cut;  the  floor  was 
made  of  split  logs,  the  hearth  of  flat  stones,  the  chimney  of  field  stone 
laid  up  with  hard  clay  for  mortar  as  high  as  the  walls,  above  which  it 
was  made  of  small  round  sticks  plastered  with  clay.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  logs  were  " chinked"  with  small  pieces  of  wood  and  daubed 
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with  clay,  a  blanket  did  duty  as  a  door  until  a  few  boards  could  be  cut 
with  a  whipsaw,  the  window  was  fitted  in  course  of  time  with  a  rough 
sash  and  four  lights  of  glass,  seven  and  a  half  inches  by  eight  and  a  half, 
and  the  log  house  would  be  complete.  Bed  and  bedding  the  settlers  in 
most  cases  brought  with  them,  but  chairs,  tables  and  bedsteads  had  to 
be  manufactured  by  each  man  for  himself.  Blocks  of  wood  might  serve 
for  seats,  the  lid  of  a  chest  could  do  duty  as  a  table,  and  a  few  poles 
could  be  put  together  to  form  a  bedstead.  Shelter  having  been  provided, 
each  family  proceeded  as  best  they  might  to  clear  a  space  of  ground  on 
which  to  raise  a  scanty  crop  the  following  year. 

The  Hungry  Summer — In  the  year  1787,  the  universal  cry  that 
arose  fi*om  Upper  Canada  was  " bread!  bread!  bread!"  though  the 
height  of  the  famine  was  not  reached  until  the  summer  of  1788.  The  sad 
condition  of  the  Province  was  brought  about  by  a  failure  of  the  crops 
and  by  the  government  ceasing  to  grant  the  usual  supplies  to  new  set- 
tlers, who  came  into  the  country  totally  unprovided  for,  and,  unable 
to  raise  crops,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  in  many  instances 
experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Maitland 
there  was  raised  a  field  of  wheat  which  escaped  the  frost  and  came  to 
maturity  at  an  early  period  in  the  summer.  The  people  flocked  to  the 
field  in  large  numbers,  even  before  the  wheat  ripened,  taking  the  milk- 
like  heads  and  boiling  them  into  a  kind  of  gruel  Half-starved  children 
haunted  the  banks  of  the  river,  begging  sea-biscuits  from  the  passing 
boatmen.  It  is  related  that  one  gentleman  who  was  en  route  from  the 
Lower  Province  was  so  touched  with  the  plaintive  appeals  that  he  gave 
up  his  last  crust  and  had  not  a  mouthful  for  himself  for  three  days. 
Money  was  sent  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  flour,  but  the  answer  came 
back,  "We  have  none  to  spare."  Salt  rose  in  some  localities  to  the 
enormous  price  of  one  dollar  a  quart.  Indian  cabbage  or  kail,  ground 
nuts,  and  even  the  young  buds  of  trees  were  eagerly  devoured.  Fish 
and  game,  when  caught,  were  frequently  roasted  in  the  woods,  and 
eaten  without  pepper  or  salt.  Families  existed  for  months  on  oat 
porridge;  beef  bones  were  boiled  again  and  again;  boiled  bran  was  a 
luxury;  farms  were  offered  for  a  few  pounds  of  flour.  Fish  were  caught 
with  a  hook  made  from  the  backbone  of  the  pike,  and  speared  in  the 
small  creeks  with  a  crotched  pole.  In  the  Province,  five  individuals  were 
found  dead,  including  one  poor  woman  with  a  live  infant  at  her  breast. 
The  infant  was  carried  away  and  protected. 

' '  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers :  Joseph 
"White,  Asa  Webster,  David  Kilborn,  Reuben  Mott,  Henry  Mott,  Conrad 
Peterson,  Jonathan  Mills  Church,  Edward  Leehy,  Henry  Elliott,  Barth- 
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olomew  Carley,  Livius  Wickwire,  Jonathan  Wickwire,  William  Buell, 
B.  Buell,  Jonathan  Buell,  Samuel  Wright,  William  Wright,  Abraham 
Elliott,  Adam  Cole,  John  Cole,  Jonathan  Fulford,  Captain  Joseph  Jessup, 
Ensign  Thos.  Smith,  Enoch  Mallory,  Elisha  Mallory,  Jos.  Buck,  Asa  Lan- 
don,  Alexander  Bernard,  Henry  Manhard,  Lieut.  Jas.  Breckenridge,  Rug- 
gles  Munsell,  Matthew  Howard,  Stephen  Howard,  John  Howard,  Peter 
Freel,  Terrence  Smith,  James  Miller,  Daniel  McEathron,  John  Mc- 
Eathron,  Daniel  Shipman,  Joseph  McNish,  Levi  Hotchkiss,  Robert 
Putnam,  James  Cooney,  Henry  McLean,  Robert  McLean,  Allan  Grant, 
Joseph  White,  Jr.,  William  Clow,  John  Munroe,  the  Hecks,  and  Levi 
Comstock."  Many  members  of  Jessup 's  Corps,  after  being  disbanded, 
also  became  settlers,  and  among  these  were:  Thomas  Sherwood,  the 
Erasers,  Solomon  Snyder,  Gideon  Adams,  Simon  Coville,  Benoni  Wilton, 
the  Jones,  the  Jessups,  and  other  well  known  names,  descendants  of 
some  of  whom  are  still  living  in  the  United  Counties.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  refer  to  some  of  them. 

The  Sherwoods. — Thomas  Sherwood,  father  of  the  late  Adiel  Sher- 
wood, who  settled  in  Elizabethtown,  below  Brockville,  in  1784,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  settler  in  the  United  Counties.  He  had  been  a 
subaltern  officer  in  Major  Jessup 's  Corps,  and  located  lot  number  One 
in  the  First  Concession  of  Elizabethtown,  about  the  first  of  June,  1784, 
and  continued  to  live  there  until  his  death  in  1826.  His  son  Adiel  Sher- 
wood was  Sheriff  of  the  United  Counties,  within  my  memory,  and  died 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  ago  full  of  years.  In  a  written 
memoir  furnished  by  him  to  Dr.  Canniff,  of  Toronto,  he  said: 

After  the  first  year,  we  raised  a  supply  of  Indian  corn,  but  had  no 
mill  to  grind  it,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  pound  it  in  a  large 
mortar,  manufacturing  what  we  call  "Samp,"  which  was  made  into  the 
Indian  bread  called  by  the  Dutch  "suppawn."  The  mortar  was  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner:  We  cut  a  log  from  a  large  tree,  say 
two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  in  length,  planted  it 
firmly  in  the  ground,  so  that  about  two  feet  projected  above  the  surface ; 
then  carefully  burned  the  centre  of  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  considerable 
cavity,  which  was  then  scraped  clean.  We  generally  selected  an  iron- 
wood  tree  about  six  inches  in  diameter  from  which  to  make  the  pestle. 
Many  a  time  I  have  pounded  with  one  until  the  sweat  ran  merrily  down 
my  back.  Although  this  simple  contrivance  did  well  enough  for  corn, 
it  did  not  answer  for  grinding  wheat.  The  Government,  seeing  this 
difficulty,  built  a  mill  back  of  Kingston,  where  the  inhabitants,  for  seven 
miles  below  Brockville,  got  their  grinding  done.  In  our  neighborhood 
they  got  along  well  enough  in  summer,  by  lashing  two  wooden  canoes 
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together.  Three  persons  would  unite  to  manage  the  craft,  each  taking 
a  grist.  It  generally  took  about  a  week  to  perform  the  journey.  After 
horses  were  procured,  kind  Providence  furnished  a  road  on  the  ice  until 
the  road  was  passable  by  land.  What  is  wonderful  is  that  during  the  past 
fifty  years  it  has  not  been  practicable  for  horses  and  sleighs  to  traverse 
the  ice  from  Brockville  to  Kingston,  such  a  way  having  been  provided, 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  settlers. 

The  Buell  Family. — Among  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who 
sought  refuge  in  Canada  were  the  original  pioneers  of  the  Buell  family. 
From  the  hour  when  the  first  rude  shanty  was  built  on  the  site  of  Brock- 
ville, down  to  the  present  time,  the  descendants  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  control  of  public  affairs,  not  only  in  the  town,  but 
also  throughout  the  county. 

Wm.  Buell,  Sr.,  was  of  English  descent,  both  upon  his  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Timothy  Buell,  and  his  wife  Mercy 
Peters,  and  was  born  at  Hebron,  in  the  then  English  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  5th  of  October,  1751.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  wrote  a  history  of  that 
colony  which  has  recently  been  re-published  under  the  editorship  of  his 
great-grandson,  S.  Jarvis  McCormick,  Esq. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Buell  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  as  soon  as  was  practicable  made  his  way  through  the 
wilderness  to  Montreal,  where  he  received  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
" King's  Rangers,"  subsequently  becoming  lieutenant.  His  service  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
he  acted  as  quarter-master.  He  was  frequently  detailed  to  carry  import- 
ant despatches  from  the  authorities  in  Canada  to  the  British  Commander 
at  New  York,  and  on  many  occasions  met  with  hair-breadth  escapes. 
He  was  twice  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  but  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  escape,  and  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Bur- 
goyne. 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1782,  he  was  married  at  St.  Johns,  Lower 
Canada,  to  Martha  Norton,  whose  father  was  an  U.  E.  Loyalist  who  had 
removed  to  Canada  from  Farmington,  Connecticut.  A  family  of  nine 
children  was  the  result  of  this  union. 

After  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Buell,  Sr.,  was 
placed  upon  the  half-pay  list,  and  retired  from  military  service.  In 
1785,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  removed  to  Upper  Canada,  settling 
upon  the  present  site  of  the  Town  of  Brockville,  then  a  wilderness.  He 
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received  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  land  upon  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  town  was  subsequently  built,  where  he  settled  an  J  erected 
the  first  house. 

About  the  year  1800  Mr.  Buell,  after  a  contest  with  Reuben  Sher- 
wood, a  Provincial  Land  Surveyor,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  Upper  Canada,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Mr.  Buell  was  upright  and  honest,  and  very  kind  to  the  poor.  He 
was  generous  in  his  character,  liberal  in  his  politics,  and  highly  respect- 
ed. He  died  at  Brockville  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1832,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  children,  William  Buell  the  younger  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  and  held  the  medal  with  clasps  for  the 
Battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm,  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  representatives  for 
the  County  of  Leeds  in  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  from  1828  to  1836, 
(having  been  thrice  elected). 

His  son,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob  Dockstader  Buell,  was  born  in 
Brockville  in  1827,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada  in  1854. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  Canadian  military  affairs,  and  was  for  several 
years  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  42nd  Battalion,  Brockville  Infantry. 
He  represented  Brockville  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  for  two 
Parliamentary  terms,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Brockville  for  several 
terms.  He  died  in  1895.  His  son,  Mr.  William  Senkler  Buell,  of  Brock- 
ville, Barrister,  has  been  Mayor  of  Brockville.  He  has  inherited  the 
military  instincts  of  his  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father,  and 
after  service  for  some  years  as  Adjutant  of  the  41st  Battalion  of  Brock- 
ville Rifles,  has  recently,  with  the  great  goodwill  of  the  officers  and  men, 
as  well  as  of  the  community,  become  Colonel  of  that  excellent  Corps, 
whose  traditions  and  honour  could  not  be  in  safer  hands  than  in  his. 

Joel  Stone. — Joel  Stone  was  the  founder  of  the  Town  of  Gan- 
anoque,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 

In  1774  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  merchant,  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut.  He  says,  "I  soon  had  the  happiness  to  discover  myself  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  neighbours,  and  the  public  in  general. 
By  dint  of  an  unwearied  diligence,  and  close  application  to  trade,  I 
found  the  number  of  my  friends  and  customers  daily  increasing,  and  a 
fair  prospect  of  long  happiness  rose  to  my  sanguine  mind,  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  situations,  beneath  the  best  of  laws,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent Government  in  the  Universe. 

"But  alas,  the  most  dreadful  commotions  that  commenced  about 
this  period  quickly  involved  that  unhappy  country  in  all  the  dreadful 
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horrors  of  an  unnatural  war,  and  filling  the  pleasant  land  with  desola- 
tion and  blood,  removed  all  my  fair  prospects  of  future  blessings;  yet 
amidst  all  this  anarchy  and  rage  I  was  fixed  in  my  resolve,  rather  to 
forego  all  I  could  call  my  property  in  the  world,  than  flinch  from  my 
duty  to  the  best  Sovereign,  sooner  to  perish  in  the  general  calamity 
than  abet  in  the  least  degree  the  enemies  of  the  British  Constitution. ' ' 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  his 
life  soon  became  a  disturbed  one.  In  1775,  being  suspected  of  unfriend- 
liness to  the  provincial  or  continental  party,  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  a  Committee,  possibly  a  " Vigilance  Committee,"  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  supplied  those  whom  we  would  call  Loyalists  with 
sundry  articles  of  provisions,  and  with  having  supported  and  assisted 
the  British  prisoners  confined  in  Connecticut.  It  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  he  at  the  time  escaped  a  very  severe  examination  at  the  hands 
of  the  emissaries  of  Congress.  His  aged  father  appears  to  have  occupied 
much  the  same  position  as  his  son,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned,  threatened,  and  harassed  "for  his  steady  perseverance  in 
maintaining  with  all  his  ability  the  true  liberty  of  the  country,  and  just 
cause  of  his  rightful  Sovereign. ' ' 

At  length,  in  1776,  Joel  Stone  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  him  any  longer  to  conceal  his  sentiments.  He  was  required  to  de- 
clare without  further  hesitation  whether  he  would  immediately  take  up 
arms  himself  against  the  British  Government  or  procure  a  substitute. 
Having  declined  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  his  apprehension,  and  having  been  informed  of  it,  and  that  men 
were  actually  on  their  way  to  his  house,  he  took  flight  upon  horseback, 
and  the  night  being  a  dark  one,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  those 
who  were  searching  for  him,  and  escaped.  The  party  seeking  him  was  at- 
tended by  a  mob,  and  his  house  was  broken  up,  and  all  the  property 
which  could  be  got  at  was  seized. 

Mr.  Stone  made  his  way  to  New  York,  which  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  British,  and  here  he  resided  for  several  years.  He  took  up  arms 
for  his  King  and  served  him  from  29th  June,  1777,  until  the  evacuation 
of  New  York.  Having  gone  to  Huntingdon,  Long  Island,  to  recruit  men, 
he  was  surprised,  while  asleep,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1778,  by  a  company 
of  whale-boat  men  and  carried  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
committed  to  close  custody  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  He  escaped  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  1778,  from  what  he  calls  "that  town  of  terrors,"  and 
with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  to  Long  Island.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York  by  the  British,  and  in  or  after  July,  1783,  Mr.  Stone 
went  to  England,  arriving  there  on  23rd  December,  1783,  after  a  long 
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and  tedious  voyage.  In  1786  he  sailed  for  Canada,  and  having  first 
settled  where  the  Town  of  Cornwall  now  stands,  eventually,  in  1792  or 
1793,  removed  to  the  Gananoque  River,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
white  man  who  resided  on  the  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream. 
Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1833. 

Justus  Sherwood  and  His  Descendants. — Justus  Sherwood,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  Colonial  Militia  on  active  service  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  independence,  came  into  the  Province  of  Quebec  about  the 
year  1777,  and  remained  at  St.  John's  for  some  time.  His  second  son, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood,  was  born  there.  Justus  Sherwood  after- 
wards settled  in  the  Township  of  Augusta,  on  a  farm  near  where  the  old 
blue  church  was  afterwards  erected.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  that  met  at  Newark,  now  the 
Town  of  Niagara.  He  had  two  sons,  Samuel  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Sherwood,  before  mentioned,  who  were  educated  for  and  be- 
came members  of  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood  was 
elected  by  the  County  of  Leeds  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1822,  and 
became  Speaker  of  that  body,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  a  Puisne  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  Upper  Canada.  He  served  in  this  capa- 
city for  a  number  of  years  and  afterwards  retired.  In  1841,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Sydenham,  he  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada.  He  died  in  1850  leaving  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  at  one  time  represented  the 
Town  of  Brockville,  and  afterwards  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  held  the 
offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General.  George,  his  second  son,  rep- 
resented Brockville  for  about  twenty  years.  He  held  the  offices  of  Re- 
ceiver-General and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  in  the  Cartier-Mc- 
Donald  Ministry,  and  retired  from  Parliament  about  the  year  1863.  He 
was,  in  1865,  appointed  Judge  of  the  County  of  Hastings.  Samuel,  his 
third  son,  was  Registrar  of  the  City  of  Toronto  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1867,  and  Edward,  the  fourth  son,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1877, 
Registrar  of  the  County  of  Carleton. 

The  Jessups.— Edward  Jessup,  Major  Commandant  of  a  Colonial 
corps,  which  was  known  as  the  " Loyal  American  Regiment,"  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Stamford,  in  the  County  of  Fairfield,  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  year  1735.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Jessup  who  died  in 
Montreal  in  1779,  and  grandson  of  Edward  Jessup,  who  emigrated  from 
England  at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  settled  in  the  colony 
New  York.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Major 
Jessup  and  his  family  resided  at  the  City  of  Albany,  New  York. 
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A  staunch  Loyalist,  Major  Jessup  promptly  sacrificed  his  fortune 
by  taking  up  arms  for  the  King,  and  entering  upon  the  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  supremacy  in  the  revolting  colonies.  With 
his  corps  he  joined  the  army  under  Burgoyne,  who  was  then  marching 
upon  Ticonderoga  (1777),  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  close 
of  hostilities. 

After  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  major  proceeded  to  Canada  with 
his  corps,  which  then  became  known  as  *  *  Jessup 's  Rangers. ' '  They  were 
first  stationed  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  subsequently  at  St.  Charles,  St. 
Denis,  River  du  Chene,  Vercheres,  and  Sorel.  When  peace  was  declared 
in  1783,  large  tracts  of  land  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  officers 
and  men  who,  accompanied  by  their  families,  in  the  Spring  of  1784, 
proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  brigade  of  boats,  thus  commencing 
the  settlement  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  Addington  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

After  completing  the  location  of  his  men,  Major  Jessup  proceeded 
to  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  When  he  returned 
to  Canada,  he  settled  in  the  Township  of  Augusta,  County  of  Grenville, 
selecting  lots  numbers  1,  2  and  3  in  the  First  Concession,  they  having 
been  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Major  had  a  town  plot  surveyed,  on  the  front 
of  lots  numbers  2  and  3,  in  the  1st  Concession,  which  he  named  Prescott, 
in  honor  of  a  distinguished  British  officer  of  the  name. 

Immediately  after  the  survey  had  been  completed,  Major  Jessup 
built  a  school  house,  and  also  a  residence  for  the  teacher.  Previous  to 
that  date,  the  present  site  of  Prescott  contained  only  three  houses,  the 
residence  of  Major  Jessup,  the  residence  of  his  son,  and  a  house  which 
he  had  built  for  the  manager  of  his  farm. 

He  died  at  Prescott  in  February,  1816,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81 
years.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  defence  of  Crown  and  country,  in  creat- 
ing a  new  Empire,  under  the  old  flag,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  fostering  British  institutions,  and  carving  out  of  the 
primeval  forest  homes  for  future  generations. 

Edward  Jessup,  only  son  of  Major  Jessup,  was  born  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  Province  of  New  York.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Rang- 
ers commanded  by  his  father,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  placed  on  the  half-pay  list.  He  visited  England  with  his 
father,  and  with  him  returned  to  Canada,  settling  on  the  present  site  of 
Prescott. 

He  was  elected  representative  for  the  Eastern  District  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province.  In  January,  1800,  he  was  appointed 
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by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hunter,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
Johnstown.  Lieutenant-Governor  Gore  issued  a  commission  to  him  in 
1809,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  first  Regiment  of  Leeds  Militia.  Mr. 
Jessup  died  at  Prescott  in  the  year  1815,  leaving  a  wife  and  seven 
children. 

The  Jones  Family  of  Fort  Edward. — At  or  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  there  lived  on  the  Rogers'  Farm, 
opposite  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson  River,  a  widow  lady  named  Sarah 
Jones,  the  mother  of  seven  sons,  all  of  whom,  but  one,  are  said  to  have 
been  officers  in  the   royal  army,  one   of  whom  lost  his   life  and  others 
their  homes  and  property  because  of  their  loyalty  to  their  King.     His 
Honor  Judge  Pringle,  in    his    book  "Lunenburg,  or  the  Old    Eastern 
District,"  furnishes  information  showing  that  Jonathan  Jones,  David 
Jones,  and  Solomon  Jones  were  respectively  a  Captain,  a  Lieutenant,  and 
a  Surgeon's  mate  in  Jessup 's  Corps,  having  joined  it  on  4th  November, 
1776.     Of  five  who  survived  the  war,  the  eldest,  Jonathan,  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other  four  made  their  homes  in   the    Johnstown 
District,  Daniel  drawing  land  in  Elizabethtown,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Town  of  Brockville.    He  died  in  1820,  and  his  body  lies  in  the 
family  plot  in  the  old  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    His 
sons,  David  and  Daniel,   became  barristers.      David  represented    the 
County  of  Leeds  and  also  the  Town  of  Brockville,  in  the  Upper  Canada 
Legislature,  and  was  for  a  time  the  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  Court 
at  Cornwall.    He  was  also  for  many  years  Registrar  of  the  County  of 
Leeds.    The  younger  son,  Daniel,  was  born  in  the  year  1794,  and  died 
at  Brockville  in  1838.     In  1835  he  visited  England,  at  which  time  he 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  from  His  Majesty,  King  William  IV., 
being  the  first  native  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  who  had  received 
so  distinguished  a  mark  of  royal  favour. 

Solomon  Jones,  one  of  the  four  brothers  who  sought  refuge  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  served  with  Burgoyne  's  army  in  the  capacity 
of  surgeon,  to  which  profession  he  had  been  educated,  and,  effecting  his 
escape  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  made  his  way  to  Canada, 
tendered  his  services  to  the  Commander  of  the  British  forces,  then  hav- 
ing headquarters  at  Three  Rivers,  and  continued  to  serve  in  Lower  Can- 
ada until  peace  was  declared. 

Dr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  locality  and  generation,  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  as  that  of  a  gentleman  of  high  worth  and 
marked  capacity.  His  professional  services  were  eagerly  sought  along 
the  sparse  settlements,  all  the  way  from  Kingston  to  Cornwall.  He  was 
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A  member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Judge  of  the 
Johnstown  District  Court.  He  died  in  1822.  His  great-grandson,  Mr. 
Harold  Jones,  occupies  the  old  homestead  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawr- 
ence, between  Brockville  and  Prescott. 

David,  another  of  the  four  brothers,  and  the  sixth  son,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  served  in  General  Burgoyne's  army.  He  had  become  affianced 
before  the  war  commenced  to  Jane  or  Jean  McCrea,  who,  according  to 
one  report,  was  the  daughter  of  one  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and,  according  to  another,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  McCrea,  a  New  Jersey  Loyalist.  Supposing  that  the  troubles 
would  soon  be  ended,  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  McCrea  decided  not  to  be 
married  until  peace  should  have  been  made.  It  soon  appearing  that  the 
war  was  likely  to  last  longer  than  had  been  expected,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  marriage  should  not  be  further  delayed,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1777,  Miss  McCrea,  in  company  with  a  lady  friend,  left  her  home  at  Fort 
Edward  to  go  to  General  Burgoyne's  headquarters,  at  which  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  a  clerk  in  holy  orders — probably 
a  chaplain  to  the  forces.  Between  the  American  post  at  Fort  Edward 
and  the  advanced  English  posts  at  or  near  Glen's  Falls,  or  Sandy  Hill, 
was  a  debatable  ground  over  which  it  was  necessary  for  Miss  McCrea 
and  her  friend  to  pass.  Scouting  parties  of  Indians  being  then  frequent- 
ly out,  Lieutenant  Jones  feared  that  one  of  these  might  meet  Miss  Mc- 
Crea and  cause  her  alarm,  if  not  injury,  and,  owing  to  his  anxiety,  he 
engaged  an  Indian  chief,  in  whose  good  faith  and  intelligence  he  had 
confidence,  and  to  whom  he  told  the  object  of  her  coming,  to  go  out  and 
keep  watch  over  her,  at  such  a  distance,  however,  as  not  to  alarm  her, 
and  yet  near  enough  to  render  her  assistance  if  needed.  It  so  happened 
that  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  returning 
from  a  marauding  expedition,  and  the  friendly  chief,  fearing  for  her 
safety,  drew  near  to  protect  her. 

At  this  time  she  met  with  her  death — how  will  never  be  known.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  said  that  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Indians  as  to  who 
should  have  the  honour  of  conducting  Miss  McCrea  to  the  British  head- 
quarters, and  that  this  waxed  so  fierce  that  a  savage  belonging  to  the 
party  which  had  made  her  prisoner  drew  his  tomahawk  and  killed  her 
before  the  arm  of  the  friendly  chief  could  be  raised  in  her  behalf.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Indians  who  composed  the  scouting  party  contended 
that  she  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  by  one  of  a  party  of  American 
soldiers  then  in  pursuit  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death 
of  an  American  officer  whom  they  had  surprised  and  killed  that  day,  and 
that  the  shot  intended  for  them,  by  mischance,  killed  Miss  McCrea.  Be 
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this  as  it  may,  the  Indians  took  off  her  scalp,  and,  leaving  her  body 
where  it  was,  made  their  way  to  the  British  camp.  Here  they  told  their 
story.  Dr.  Solomon  Jones,  the  brother  of  David  Jones,  and  surgeon  in 
General  Burgoyne's  army,  learning  what  had  occurred,  sought  the  be- 
reaved lover  to  inform  him  of  the  fate  of  his  betrothed.  But  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  seen  the  Indians  coming  into  camp  with  the  scalp, 
and  knew  but  too  well  from  whose  head  the  beautiful  tresses  had  been 
taken. 

An  investigation  was  held  by  General  Burgoyne,  or  under  his  auth- 
ority, but  without  result,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  The  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  was  buried  at  or  near  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  not  far 
from  Fort  Edward.  From  this  place  it  was  removed  to  the  old  burying 
ground,  and  again  removed  to  the  union  cemetery  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Sandy  Hill,  where  it  now  rests. 

Lieut.  Jones  was  overcome  by  the  shock  caused  by  the  tragic  event, 
and  was  not  known  by  his  relatives  or  intimate  friends  ever  afterwards 
to  have  smiled.  Subsequently  to  the  peace  of  1783  he  settled  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  Township  of  Augusta,  not  far  from  where  the  Town  of 
Prescott  now  stands,  and  made  his  home  with  his  brother  Solomon.  He 
died  suddenly  in  or  about  1790,  and  his  body  was  buried  at  the  old  blue 
church  burying  ground,  near  the  bank  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
not  far  from  his  Canadian  home. 

Another  family  of  the  name  of  Jones  were  emigrants  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  Colony  of  New  York. 

Ephraim  Jones,  a  member  of  this  family,  during  the  Revolution, 
made  his  escape  to  Montreal.  Two  of  his  brothers  at  about  the  same 
time  succeeded  in  reaching  Nova  Scotia.  In  1790  Ephraim  (better 
known  as  Commissary  Jones,  in  consequence  of  his  having  charge  of 
the  supplies  granted  to  the  settlers  by  the  British  Government)  arrived  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  received  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Augusta,  and  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  or  lately  owned  by 
Thomas  Murdock,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  Maitland.  Return- 
ing to  Montreal  he  married  Miss  Coursoll,  of  which  family  the  late 
Judge  Coursoll  was  a  descendant.  The  fruit  of  the  union  was  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Of  the  sons,  Charles,  born  in  1781,  afterwards  the  Honourable 
Charles  Jones,  was  a  merchant  in  Brockville  and  a  mill  owner,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  public  life  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Province.  Having  been  called  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
he  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  under  several  Administra- 
tions. He  died  in  1840. 
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Jonas,  the  third  son,  was  educated,  as  were  the  others,  by  the  late 
Bishop  Strachan,  at  Cornwall.  He  studied  law,  and  practiced  many 
years  at  Brockville,  being  successful  in  his  profession  and  attaining  its 
highest  honors.  He  served  during  the  war  of  1812  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  Ogdensburg.  He  received  the  first  Commission  as  Lieutenant  of 
Cavalry,  (attached  to  1st  Regiment  Leeds  Militia,  Colonel  Brecken- 
ridge),  June  22nd,  1812 — commission  under  seal  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock;  his 
second  commission  as  Colonel  3rd  Regiment  Leeds,  June  18th,  1822. 
He  was  for  some  years  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  then  Bathurst 
District,  and  also  of  the  Johnstown  District.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  required  his  removal  to  Toronto,  A.  D.  1837,  where  he  died  in 
1848,  aged  57  years.  His  great  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  ways  of 
the  people  caused  his  decisions  and  judgments,  both  in  the  District 
Courts  and  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  give  great  satisfaction.  His  man- 
liness of  character  and  honesty  of  purpose  caused  him  to  be  much  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  and 
his  removal  from  Brockville  was  much  regretted  by  all  classes. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  conclusion. 

What  is  the  great  lesson  which  we  are  to  learn  from  these  United 
Empire  Loyalists — from  their  sufferings,  their  struggles,  and  their  trials? 
Surely  it  is  a  lesson  of  loyalty.  They  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

They  passed  unto  us  a  heritage  great  and  goodly,  and  by  force  of 
circumstances,  and  by  virtue  of  geographical  position,  that  heritage  has 
become  greater  and  more  goodly.  Of  Great  North  Western  Canada, 
and  of  the  lands  and  waters  beyond  the  Rockies  they  knew  nothing. 
These  have  been  added  to  that  older  Canada  which  was,  when  they  came 
to  it,  a  wilderness — a  wilderness  which  they  had  done  much  to  reclaim 
before  they  passed  over  to  the  great  majority.  And  now  we  Canadians 
possess  a  land  of  immense  resources,  of  immeasurable  possibilities.  On 
our  eastern  and  western  shores  and  seas,  fisheries,  the  finest  in  the 
world;  in  the  older  Provinces,  forests  and  water  powers  and  mineral 
resources,  the  value  of  the  last  of  which  we  are  but  beginning  to  know. 
In  the  newer  portions,  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories,  lands 
which  are  as  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed — lands  so  rich,  so  fer- 
tile, ''that  they  are  covered  with  corn,"  and  of  them  it  may  indeed  be 
said,  "they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing;"  and  in  British  Columbia, 
and  the  new  lands  beyond,  a  wealth  in  forests  and  minerals.  To  this 
land,  to  this  Canada  of  ours,  let  us  be  loyal.  To  the  great  Empire  of 
which  it  forms  a  part — a  colony  and  something  more — let  us  be  loyal. 
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To  the  memory  of  these  illustrious  forefathers  who,  for  loyalty's 
sake  gave  up  their  homes,  and  comforts,  and  wealth,  who  faced  troubles 
and  endured  hardships,  and  who  made  mighty  sacrifices,  I  say  to  their 
memory,  let  us  be  loyal,  and  may  the  good  Hand  of  their  God  and  ours  be 
upon  us  as  a  people,  and  above  all  to  Him  may  we  be  loyal  in  heart  and 
purpose  and  service.  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." 


in. 

THE  LOCAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BROCKVILLE. 
BY  Lx.  COL.  W.  H.  COLE,  BROCKVILLE 

The  inhabitants  of  Brockville  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
loyalty  to  Crown  and  Flag  of  England;  they  could  not  be  otherwise; 
it  was  the  call  of  their  blood;  a  large  number  even  now  are  descendants 
of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  or  other  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  who,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  services,  made  this  place  their  home. 

The  land  now  included  within  the  Corporate  limits  of  the  Town  are 
from  lots  Eight  (8)  to  Fifteen  (15)  both  inclusive  from  east  to  west, 
about  two  miles  in  extent;  and  from  the  international  boundary  line  in 
front  to  the  north  line  of  the  Corporation,  nearly  one  and  a  half  miles. 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  geographically  the  center  of  the  Town. 

There  were  no  settlers  in  Ontario  before  1783,  except  the  few  at- 
tached to  the  Military  Posts  at  Frontenac,  Niagara  (Fort  George)  and 
Amherstburg  (Fort  Maiden).  To  the  advance  guard  of  the  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ists who  came  up  the  River  in  1783,  the  silence  of  nature  over  the  surface 
of  the  vast  River  must  have  been  oppressive.  No  wonder  they  pressed 
on.  But  in  1784  a  larger  number  came,  forming  quite  a  fleet  of  canoes 
and  batteaux,  and  landing  just  where  they  pleased.  Of  those  who  land- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Brockville  were  William  Buell,  Ephraim 
Jones,  Daniel  Jones,  Thomas  Sherwood,  Seth  and  Adiel  Sherwood  (3 
brothers),  and  many  others;  but  we  will  only  refer  to  a  few  of  those 
who  acquired  the  land  now  within  the  limits  of  Brockville,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  shaping  its  destiny.  William  Buell  located 
upon  and  afterwards  received  the  Patent  or  Government  Deed  of  the 
West  half  of  Lot  Eleven  and  East  half  of  Lot  Twelve.  The  widow,  two 
daughters  and  son  of  Lieutenant  Peter  McLaren  received  the  Patent  of 
Lot  Ten  and  east  half  of  Lot  Eleven  in  March,  1805,  which  land  was 
purchased  from  the  McLarens  by  Charles  Jones,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  Jones.  The  west  half  of  Lot  Twelve  and  all  of  Lot  Thirteen 
was  patented  to  Daniel  Jones.  You  will  thus  see  that  all  that  part  of 
Brockville  from  Ford  Street  to  a  little  west  of  Ann  Street,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  three  men,  Daniel  Jones,  William  Buell  and  Charles  Jones,  the 
two  latter  being  owners  of  what  was  the  business  portion. 
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In  1791,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  dividing  Canada 
into  two  Provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Col.  John  G.  Simcoe 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  Spring  of  1792.    He  landed 
in  Quebec  and  proceeded  with  his  staff  by  canoes  to  ascend  the  River 
to  Kingston,  where  he  organized    his    Government  on  the  8th    day  of 
July,  and  on  the  21st  July  they  left  for  the  place  that  had  been  selected 
for  the  capital  of  the  new  Province,  called  Newark,  afterwards  called 
Fort  George  and  now  known  as  Niagara-on-the-Lake.    He  issued  instruc- 
tions for  the  people  to  elect  representatives  to  form  the  first  parliament, 
which  they  did,  and  they  were  called  together  on  the  17th  September, 
1792.    The  first  person  to  represent  the  County  of  Leeds  was  John  Booth. 
The  House  was  again  in  session  in  1793.    During  this  year  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  farther  from  the  frontiers,  and 
York  was  selected,  steps  being  taken    to  carry  out  that    decision  by 
erecting  suitable  buildings.    In  the  meantime  Governor  Simcoe  removed 
to  York  himself,  and  Parliament  was  to  meet  there  in  June  of  1797; 
but  before  that  time  arrived  the  Governor  was  promoted  to  be  Lieuten- 
ant-General  and  Governor  of  St.  Domingo.     Honourable  Peter  Russell 
was  his  successor.     At  the  session  of  1795,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
first  Act  making  provision  for  registering  all  documents  affecting  land 
and  the  appointing  of  Registrars  for  the  different  Registry  Divisions. 
In  1796,  the  first  Patents  for  land  were  issued  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in 
the  County  of  Leeds.    In  1797,  Alexander  Campbell  was  appointed  the 
first  Registrar  for  Leeds,  Grenville  and  Dundas.    Subsequently  Dundas 
and  Grenville  were  set  off  in  separate  divisions  and  also  all  land  north 
of  the  Rideau  River  set  off  to  Lanark  and  Carleton,  leaving  the  County 
of  Leeds  as  it  is  to-day.     During  the  113  years  the  County  of  Leeds 
has  had  six  Registrars.    Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I  will 
say  that  from  the  beginning  we  have  had  legislators  who  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  land  was  the  basis  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  wealth, 
that  all  laws,  forms  and  documents  affecting  land  should  not  only  be 
plain  and  easily  understood,  but  also  so  elastic  that  the  legal  transfer 
of  the  right  to  the  land  could  be  made  the  basis  of  the  individual,  as 
well  as  the  National,  credit.    So  with  that  end  in  view,  our  law  makers 
have  improved  our  land  and  registry  laws  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
think  Ontario  to-day  has  the  best  Registry  system  and  laws  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1800,  William  Buell  was  elected  to  represent  Leeds  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  four  years. 

The  first  administration  of  justice  in  its  crude  way  was  by  Magis- 
trates supposed  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  authority  of 
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what  was  called  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  in  1774  by  the  Parliament  of 
England.  As  the  men  first  appointed  lived  adjacent  to  the  first  stopping 
place  after  passing  the  Eapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  their  Courts  were 
then  held  in  the  Village  of  Johnstown,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Johnstown.  An  effort  was  made  about  1805  to  have  the  Courts 
held  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  District,  and  by  this  time  the  Town- 
ship of  Elizabethtown  was  recognized  as  the  place  where  the  public 
business  should  be  transacted.  And  as  Charles  Jones  and  William  Buell 
were  then  the  owners  of  the  land  forming  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, they  (while  opposed  to  each  other  in  many  other  things)  were 
a  unit  in  endeavoring  to  carry  forward  this  matter.  Offers  were  made 
to  give  the  land  necessary  for  a  Court  House  and  Gaol  on  Lots  10,  11,  or 
12  in  the  First  Concession,  on  the  16th  March,  1808.  An  Act  was 
passed  for  the  building  of  a  Court  House  and  Gaol  in  the  Township  of 
Elizabethtown,  in  the  District  of  Johnstown,  the  building  to  be  erected 
on  Lot  Number  10,  11,  or  12,  in  the  First  Concession.  The  land  selected 
was  that  offered  by  William  Buell.  The  deed  was  given  on  the  16th 
day  of  May,  1809,  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  whereby 
the  said  William  Buell,  in  order  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient  title  to 
his  Majesty  "of  the  land  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  a  site  on  which  to 
erect  a  Gaol  and  Court  House  for  the  District  of  Johnstown."  That 
deed  included  the  land  commencing  on  the  North  side  of  King  Street, 
taking  the  land  now  called  the  Court  House  Avenue  and  Court  House 
Square  from  the  Bank  of  Montreal  on  the  east  to  Court  Terrace  on  the 
west,  and  as  far  north  to  within  40  feet  of  Gaol  Street.  This  laud  com- 
prised four  acres,  with  a  road  sixty  feet  wide  leading  from  the  centre 
point  of  the  said  space  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  provided  that  "in 
case  the  said  Gaol  and  Court  House  shall  not  be  built  according  to  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  in  said  Deed  the  said  premises  to  revert  to  the  said 
William  Buell."  On  the  first  of  June,  1833,  Andrew  N.  Buell,  the  second 
son  of  William  Buell,  gave  a  deed  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  William 
the  Fourth  of  the  following  lands  for  streets :  what  is  now  known  as  Wall 
Street,  sixty  feet  in  width,  extending  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Methodist  Church  to  south  limit  of  Pearl  Street;  also  what  is  known  as 
William  Street,  60  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  lot  to  the  southern  limit  of  Pearl  Street.  This 
deed  contains  a  gift  of  land  eighty  feet  in  width,  running  from  William 
Street  on  the  west  to  Wall  Street  on  the  east,  the  north  forty  feet  for 
a  street  now  known  as  Gaol  Street,  the  south  40  feet  to  be  added  to  the 
Court  House  Square  and  used  for  same  purposes  as  Court  House  Square. 

I  find  this  further  reference  made  to  the  Courts:  Journals  of  House 
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of  Assembly,  Feb.  12th,  1811,  there  was  read  the  petition  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Johnstown  to  the  effect  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  have  the  Courts  sit  alternately  at  Johnstown  and  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  that  district,  that  the  Court  now  sat  by  law  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  which  is  central,  and  a  large  Court  House  and  Gaol  had  been  lately 
erected  at  a  great  expense. 

February  13th,  1811,  motion  for  a  Bill  to  hold  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  District  Courts  alternately  at  the  Town  of  Johnstown,  in  the 
County  of  Grenville,  and  in  the  Township  of  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
County  of  Leeds. 

February  27th,  1812,  a  petition  read  respecting  the  public  dis- 
advantage of  holding  Courts  of  Justice  for  the  District  alternately  at 
Elizabethtown  and  Johnstown,  signed  by  Adiel  Sherwood,  Andrew 
Smith,  William  Buell  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  others.  We  find 
nothing  further  done  to  remove  the  holding  of  the  Courts  from  Eliza- 
bethtown. This  being  the  legal  name  of  the  Township,  the  people 
thought  that  the  size  and  importance  of  the  collection  of  residences  and 
business  buildings  was  worthy  of  a  name  distinct  from  the  Township, 
and  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  still  belonged  to  Charles  Jones 
and  William  Buell,  they  were  expected  to  settle  on  a  name.  Mr.  Jones' 
friends  wished  to  have  it  called  Charlestown,  and  Mr.  Buell's  friends  sug- 
gested Williamstown ;  and  he  had  a  plan  made  by  Jeremiah  McCarthy, 
a  Surveyor  for  Upper  Canada  and  signed  Sept.  12,  1811.  This  plan  was 
not  registered. 

The  last  deed  registered  in  the  Registry  Office  in  which  the  name 
of  Elizabethtown  is  used,  prior  to  the  word  Brockville  being  used,  as 
intimating  it  was  the  name  agreed  on,  is  as  follows:  Deed  dated  1st 
June,  1812,  and  registered  the  9th  July,  1812,  by  Charles  Jones,  of 
Elizabethtown,  to  Henry  Jones  of  the  same  place,  being  lots  No.  3  and 
42  on  the  west  side  of  Bethune  Street,  from  King  Street  to  Pine  Street. 

The  first  intimation  that  we  have  that  Brockville  was  settled  as  the 
future  name  of  the  pretty  village  is  contained  in  a  report  made  by 
Colonel  Lethbridge  to  Major-General  Brock,  dated  Kingston,  August 
10th,  1812.  This  report  was  to  explain  to  General  Brock  why  a  vessel 
called  the  Julia  had  been  allowed  to  escape  from  Ogdensburg.  Col. 
Lethbridge  had  just  returned  (so  his  report  shows)  from  Prescott  and 
Brockville.  The  time  of  the  change  in  name  is  thus  brought  down  to 
within  two  months.  We  have  no  record  of  General  Brock  ever  having 
been  here,  as  we  find  his  time  fully  taken  up  elsewhere  after  coming  to 
Upper  Canada  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
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any  private  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Buell,  or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  name,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  General  Brock  was  made  aware  by  the  above 
mentioned  report  and  by  what  he  must  have  heard  in  Kingston  (for  he 
was  there  on  the  4th  Sept.,  1812),  that  his  name  had  been  adopted  as 
the  designation  of  the  town. 

On  3rd  December,  1812,  Charles  Jones  gave  a  deed  of  gift  to  the 
Church  Wardens  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  a  lot  for  Church  purposes, 
being  Lot  19,  Block  10.  A  building  was  erected  in  which  Mr.  Denroche, 
the  Eector,  lived  for  many  years,  but  it  was  sold  by  the  Church  War- 
dens of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1854  for  £500,  and  in  1852,  Mary  E.  Jones, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Honourable  Jonas  Jones,  gave  a  deed  of  gift  of 
Lot  67,  Block  15,  for  a  Rectory  for  St.  Peter's  Church,  now  used  by 
them  for  that  purpose.  Also  the  estate  of  Charles  Jones  gave  to  St. 
Peter's  Church  what  is  now  known  as  Victoria  Park,  on  the  east  side  of 
Park  Street. 

The  above  was  the  first  gift  of  land  in  Brockville  for  Church  pur- 
poses. On  the  6th  May,  1819,  William  Buell  gave  a  deed  to  William 
Smart  of  the  Lot  on  which  the  Presbyterian  Manse  or  Parsonage  now 
stands,  in  which  deed  he  recites  that  "the  eastern  boundary  is  along  the 
western  line  of  the  lot  deeded  to  the  said  William  Smart  and  Peter 
Purvis  on  which  said  Presbyterian  Church  is  erected,"  and  William 
Smart,  on  the  12th  April,  1871,  gave  a  deed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Church 
of  both  the  Church  lot  and  the  Parsonage  lot,  being  Lots  42  and  43  in 
Block  31. 

In  the  Public  School  Act  of  1807,  it  says  that  the  Public  School  for 
the  District  of  Johnstown  shall  be  opened  and  kept  in  the  Township  of 
Augusta.  This  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
In  the  Act  to  repeal  Public  School  Acts  (passed  in  1819)  it  says  the 
Public  School  for  the  District  of  Johnstown  shall  be  opened  and  kept 
in  the  Village  of  Brockville.  In  the  year  1819,  the  Hon.  Charles  Jones 
appears  to  have  given  parts  of  Lots  82  and  86  on  which  a  building  was 
afterward  erected  for  a  Public  School.  These  Public  Schools  were 
afterwards  called  Grammar  Schools,  and  one  was  supposed  to  be  in 
each  district.  This  property  was  afterward  transferred  by  the  High 
School  Board  to  the  Public  School  Board  of  Brockville  for  $4,500.00, 
and  is  that  on  which  the  Horton  Public  School  is  built. 

Apparently  the  first  Court  House  and  Gaol  erected  under  the  Act 
of  1808  were  not  very  substantial,  evidently  being  wooden  buildings. 
On  the  19th  January,  1824,  an  Act  was  passed  including  in  its  purpose 
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the  building  of  a  Court  House  and  Gaol  for  the  District  of  Johnstown, 
and  to  build  the  said  Court  House  upon  the  ground  allotted  for  that 
purpose  in  Brockville.  The  buildings  were  erected,  the  Court  House  of 
red  brick,  with  the  gaol  in  rear  of  the  east  part. 

On  the  21st  March,  1826,  William  Buell  gave  to  Alexander  Mc- 
Donnell, Catholic  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada,  and  others,  a  deed  of  the 
land  on  which  to  build  a  church  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  congregation 
in  Brockville.  This  land  is  now  Lot  31,  Block  35;  while  on  the  same 
day  David  Jones  and  Daniel  Jones,  only  sons  and  heirs  of  Daniel  Jones, 
the  Patentee,  gave  a  deed  to  Alexander  McDonnell,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  others,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Brockville.  This  land  is  now  Lot  30,  in  Block  35. 

On  February  23,  1828,  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Methodists  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  church  in  Brockville.  William  Buell 
had  intimated  that  he  would  give  them  the  site.  The  first  Methodist 
Church  in  Brockville  was  built  and  dedicated  on  the  14th  February, 
1830,  Mr.  Buell  giving  them  the  deed  on  the  18th  August,  1830,  for  what 
is  now  Lot  61,  in  Block  31,  in  which  he  recites  "the  lot  on  which  the 
Church  is  now  built,  lot  80  ft.  x  140  ft." 

On  June  28th,  1832,  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  a  body  Corpor- 
ate and  Politic  in  fact  and  law  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  Board 
of  Police  of  Brockville.  The  first  members  were  Jonas  Jones,  Henry 
Sherwood,  Samuel  Pennovk  and  John  Murphy,  Daniel  Jones  being  Presi- 
dent. 

On  the  19th  October,  1833,  Charles  Jones,  as  a  free  gift,  gave  the 
Market  Square,  from  the  south  side  of  King  Street  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  from  the  Revere  House  on  the  west  to  the  brick  block  on 
the  east  (being  240  ft.  on  King  Street  with  a  depth  of  460  ft.  to  the 
River),  on  which  a  frame  Market  Building  was  built  and  used  for  many 
years  until  replaced  by  part  of  the  present  City  Hall. 

In  1836,  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  a  Market  in  the  West 
Ward  of  the  Town  of  Brockville.  On  the  14th  November  of  that  year 
Pamelia  Jones,  a  daughter  of  the  first  Daniel  Jones,  deeded  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Police  of  Brockville  for  £50  a  site  for  a  Market  House 
on  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  St.  Paul  Street.  The  Board  of  Police 
caused  to  be  erected  a  stone  building  two  stories  high,  the  lower  one 
for  a  market,  the  upper  one  for  a  Town  Hall,  used  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  and  also  as  a  school  house  and  for  all  public  meetings.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  many  years  were  allowed  to  use  it  for 
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Church  and  Sunday  School  purposes,  and  after  Brockville  bought  its 
second  fire  engine,  it  was  used  as  a  fire  station  until  the  building  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  brick  building  on  the  Lot. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  west  half  of  Lot  12  and  all  of  Lot  13 
was  patented  to  Daniel  Jones  (the  first).  One  of  the  side  roads  running 
to  the  rear  of  the  Concession  was  between  Lots  12  and  13;  but  it  was 
impossible  at  the  time  to  get  over  the  high  rock  where  the  stone  school 
house  was  afterward  built  on  Perth  and  George  Streets,  so  Mr.  Jones, 
as  owner  of  all  the  land,  opened  the  road  which  is  now  Perth  Street, 
and  afterward  gave  a  deed  of  the  road  allowance.  The  first  deed  he 
gave  of  any  part  of  this  land  was  of  a  lot  200  feet  square,  in  the  year 
1815,  to  Nehemiah  Seaman,  for  £100,  on  which  Mr.  Seaman  built  the 
first  stone  house  in  Brockville,  and  it  stands  there  to-day.  The  building 
has  been  used  for  many  purposes — store,  tavern,  school-house  and  resi- 
dence. A  short  time  afterward  he  erected  a  frame  house  on  the  west 
end  of  this  lot  with  veranda,  and  when  finished  he  moved  from  his 
farm  (which  was  part  of  Lot  16  in  the  first  Concession,  where  the  Park 
now  is).  In  his  frame  house  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1830,  and  his 
widow  for  many  years  after.  The  property  afterward  came  into  my 
possession,  and  in  1895  I  had  the  old  building  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  brick  building.  The  carpenter,  on  removing  the  roof,  the 
partitions,  and  the  floor  of  the  second  storey,  found  lying  on  top  of  one 
of  the  timbers  under  the  floor,  and  the  partition  right  over  that,  a  copper 
coin  or  medal  of  1806,  evidently  placed  there  when  the  building  was 
erected  and  left  undisturbed  for  nearly  80  years.  I  will  just  say  here, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  the  deed  of  this  lot  is  the 
only  deed  given  by  Daniel  Jones  of  any  land  on  King  Street  west  of 
Perth  Street  that  defines  where  the  street  line  is.  Taken  in  connection 
with  a  map  in  the  Registry  Office,  made  by  John  Booth  in  1824,  it  shows 
the  north  line  of  King  Street  from  Perth  Street  to  the  Kingston  .bridge. 

On  the  6th  March,  1838,  an  Act  was  passed  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  Court  House  and  Gaol  at  Brockville  on  the  site  of  the  building 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  giving  power  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
District,  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  penny  on 
the  pound  (as  a  special  rate)  each  year  until  the  buildings  were  paid 
for.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Sessions  for  over  two  years.  At  the  Ses- 
sions held  on  the  llth  August,  1840,  to  10th  Nov.,  1840,  the  question 
was  considered,  and  preparation  was  made  at  the  Session  of  18th  May, 
1841,  when  a  building  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  plans  and 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  have  the  work  carried  out.  Paul  Glassford, 
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Esquire,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee;  the  plans  were 
procured  and  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  to  regulate  the  future  erection  of  Gaols  in  this  Province  and 
approved  by  them  on  18th  November,  1841 ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  the  building  committee  entered  into  a  contract  with  Benjamin 
Chaffey,  Esquire,  for  the  erection  of  a  Court  House  and  Gaol.  The  use 
of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  corner  of  King  and  St.  Paul  Streets  was  given 
by  the  President  and  Board  of  Police  for  the  use  of  the  Courts  and  for 
District  purposes. 

At  the  Session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province,  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1841,  the  first  general  Municipal  Act  was 
passed  creating  District  Councils,  the  Government  retaining  the  power 
of  appointing  the  Warden  or  Chairman.  The  Hon.  William  Morris  was 
the  first  Warden,  and  he  called  the  District  Council  together  on  the  8th 
day  of  February,  1842.  The  work  of  organizing  and  settling  the  many 
things  connected  with  Municipal  Government  in  a  large  District  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Council  for  some  time  before  they 
were  able  to  give  the  question  of  Court  House  and  Gaol  any  attention; 
then  they  made  some  change  in  the  Committee,  but  very  wisely  retained 
Paul  Glassford,  Esquire,  as  Chairman  and  financial  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee, during  the  whole  period  of  construction.  The  buildings  were 
finished  and  occupied  in  the  latter  part  of  1843,  being  about  two  years 
in  construction.  The  accounts  were  all  referred  to  a  special  finance  com- 
mittee, who  reported  on  the  14th  of  August,  1844,  that  they  * '  had  examin- 
ed the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
Paul  Glassford,  Esquire,  and  they  appear  to  your  committee  clear  and 
satisfactory."  The  total  cost  of  the  building  appears  to  be  £9262.3.4. 

Mr.  William  Holmes,  an  architect  and  contractor,  had  been  retained 
by  the  committee  to  give  them  a  sketch  of  a  figure  of  Justice,  which  he 
did,  offering  to  complete  the  figure  as  proposed  for  £38 ;  but  should  they 
not  accept  his  proposal,  his  claim  for  services  rendered  would  be  £5. 
The  figure  of  Justice  was  ordered,  completed,  and  put  for  the  ensuing 
year,  making  the  total  cost  £9300.3.4. 

The  County  Buildings  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
since  that  time  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building  to  the  west  of  the 
Court  House  for  meetings  of  the  County  Council,  offices  for  some  of  the 
County  Officers,  and  also  by  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  the  Gaoler, 
and  by  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Gaol  for  the  safety  and  care 
of  the  prisoners. 

May  the  30th,  1849,  the  Act  establishing  a  President  and  Police 
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Board  for  Brockville  was  repealed,  and  the  first  Municipal  Act  governing 
the  town  was  passed,  enlarging  the  limits  of  Brockville,  creating  three 
Wards,  electing  three  members  each,  who  chose  a  Mayor  from  their 
number,  Eobert  Peden  being  the  first  Mayor. 

On  the  2nd  May,  1874,  the  Council  made  application  to  have  the 
limits  extended,  and  the  town  divided  into  five  Wards,  each  elect- 
ing two  members,  with  a  Mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  vote,  and  on 
21st  Aug.,  1875,  a  proclamation  issued  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  3,  1876, 
and  this  form  of  Municipal  Government  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  two  principal  men 
who  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  largely  control  the  future  destiny  of 
the  town  were  men  of  large  and  liberal  views.  Where  land  was  re- 
quired for  public  or  church  purposes,  they  were  prompt  and  liberal  in 
their  giving.  Mr.  Buell's  gifts  to  the  public  were  the  Court  House 
Square  and  Avenue,  the  land  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  land  on 
which  the  first  Catholic  Church  was  built,  and  the  land  on  which  the 
Wall  Street  Church  was  built.  While  the  Hon.  Charles  Jones  gave  to 
the  public  the  Market  Square  from  King  Street  to  the  River,  the  lot  for 
the  site  of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  for  the  first  Rectory,  together  with 
the  gift  to  St.  Peter's  Church  of  what  is  now  known  as  Victoria  Park 
or  Square;  while  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Jonas  Jones  gave  the  land  on 
which  the  present  rectory  of  St.  Peter's  Church  now  stands.  Mr. 
Ephraim  Jones,  father  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jones,  did  not  own  land  in 
Brockville,  being  a  resident  of,  and  large  land  owner  in,  the  adjoining 
Township  of  Augusta,  but  did  business  in  Brockville,  and  with  his 
whole  family  was  largely  interested  in  its  welfare.  And  I  presume  that 
his  descendants,  and  those  of  William  Buell,  have  filled  as  many,  if  not 
more,  important  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  than  those  of  any 
other  two  men  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  town,  leaving  be- 
hind them  many  tokens  of  their  desire  for  the  welfare  of  town,  province 
and  Empire. 


IV. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812-15. 

BY  J.  CASTEI,L  HOPKINS,  TORONTO 

The  aggressive  war  through  which  the  United  States,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  expressed  in  active  form  its  hostility  toward  Great 
Britain  had  a  more  important  effect  upon  the  development  and  the  his- 
tory of  British  North  America  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  meant 
more  than  the  mere  details  of  skirmishes,  battles  and  the  rout  of  in- 
vading armies.  It  involved  considerations  greater  than  may  be  seen 
in  any  ordinary  record  of  campaigns  in  which  Canadian  militia  and 
British  regulars  were  able  to  hold  British  territory  intact  upon  this 
continent  during  a  period  of  over  two  and  a  half  years  of  struggle. 
That  a  population  of  500,000  people,  scattered  over  widely-sundered 
areas,  should  be  able,  almost  unaided  for  a  long  time,  to  successfully 
oppose  the  invasions  of  an  organized  Republic  of  six  millions,  was  an 
extraordinary  military  performance,  and  it  is  only  natural,  and,  indeed, 
inevitable,  that  in  considering  the  result,  it  should  have  been  regarded 
chiefly  from  the  military  standpoint. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  Canada,  however,  this  struggle  holds  a  place 
similar  in  national  import  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  American  his- 
tory. It  consolidated  the  British  sentiment  of  the  whole  population 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  eliminat- 
ed much  of  a  disloyal  element  which  was  beginning  to  eat  into  the  vitals 
of  Provincial  life  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  modified  in  some  measure  the 
force  of  the  American  spirit  which  remained  in  the  hearts  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  settlers.  It  checked  the  growth  of  republicanism  amongst 
the  French  of  Lower  Canada  and  prevented  the  Rebellion  of  1837  in  that 
Province  from  being  the  rising  of  a  whole  people  united  in  political  sym- 
pathies with  the  great  population  to  the  south.  It  made  the  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  feel  once 
more  as  they  did  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775  attacked  the 
Quebec  Act,  that  the  only  visible  danger  to  what  they  considered  the 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  their  faith  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  international  line.  It,  for  a  time,  brought  Canadians  of  French  and 
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British  and  American  extraction  together  in  defence  of  their  hearths 
and  homes,  and  laid  in  this  way  an  almost  invisible  foundation  for  that 
seemingly  vain  vision — the  permanent  Federal  union  of  British  America 
for  purposes  of  common  interest,  defence  and  government.  It  effected 
religious  organizations  which  were  becoming  dependent  on  American 
pulpits,  supplies,  and  polity.  It  influenced  social  life  and  customs  by 
drawing  a  more  distinct  line  against  innovations  from  the  other  side 
of  the  border.  Finally,  it  greatly  affected  political  development  and 
assured  the  ultimate  success  of  those  who  strove  honestly,  though  often 
unsuccessfully  and  mistakenly  in  detail,  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
permanent  acceptance  of  British  as  opposed  to  American  principles  of 
government  upon  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

It  was  an  unjust,  unnecessary,  and,  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  an  unsatisfactory  war.  To  the  British  settlements  and 
French  colonists  of  the  present  Dominion  it  proved,  however,  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  and  produced  a  page  of  glorious  history  which  few  would 
now  like  to  see  eliminated  and  which  all  patriotic  Canadians  treasure 
as  one  of  their  dearest  national  possessions.  The  nominal  causes  of  the 
struggle  were  simple  and  yet  world-wide  in  their  environment.  Dur- 
ing many  years  Great  Britain  had  been  facing  the  perils  of  Napoleon's 
stormy  progress  over  Europe.  One  great  Power  after  another  had  been 
shattered  by  his  military  genius,  and  always  before  the  eyes  of  his 
towering  ambition  was  the  recognized  and  steady  policy  of  ultimately 
subjugating  the  British  Isles.  The  British  had  fought  him  on  the 
ocean  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  sweeping  career,  and  with  a  success 
which  his  proud  spirit  found  it  hard  to  brook.  She  had  subsidized  his 
opponents  with  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  on  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  fields  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  had 
presented  her  thin  red  line  of  armed  men  as  the  great  preservative  of 
European  liberty.  On  November  1st,  1806,  Napoleon  had  issued  from 
Berlin,  where  he  was  newly  installed  as  the  victor  of  Jena  and  Auster- 
litz,  the  ''Decree"  by  which  he  proclaimed  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  merchandise  from  Britain  to  be  a  prize  of  war. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  arrogantly  commanded  the  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  by  neutral  nations.  Great  Britain  naturally 
retaliated,  and  early  in  the  following  year  her  Orders-in-Council  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  and 
declared  all  traffic  with  France  in  neutral  vessels  to  be  contraband  and 
the  vessels  and  cargoes  liable  to  seizure. 

These  proceedings  affected  greatly  the  large  carrying  trade  of  the 
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United  States,  and,  as  Great  Britain  practically  controlled  the  seas,  it 
was  from  her  privateers  and  men-of-war  that  the  American  shipping 
interests  suffered  the  most.  Hence  the  "Non-Intercourse  Act"  of  Con- 
gress in  1808,  by  which  all  commerce  with  either  France  or  Great  Britain 
was  prohibited  until  the  obnoxious  regulations  were  repealed.  Another 
point  in  dispute  was  the  claim  made  by  Great  Britain  to  search  ships 
upon  the  high  sea,  suspected  of  having  deserters  from  the  British  Navy 
amongst  their  crews,  and  to  remove  such  as  might  be  found.  It  was  a 
claim  which  had  for  centuries  been  enforced  as  a  right.  Its  assertion 
at  this  time  was  rendered  necessary  not  only  by  the  enormous  expansion 
in  the  number  of  British  ships  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  1805  it  was  es- 
timated that  at  least  2,500  deserters  of  this  kind — chiefly  from  merchant 
vessels — were  in  the  American  service.  The  practice  was  naturally  un- 
pleasant to  a  highstrung  nation  such  as  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  had  there  been  any  real  desire  to  smooth'  over  difficulties  forced 
upon  Great  Britain  by  her  strenuous  struggle  with  France,  a  means  of 
returning  deserters  to  their  legitimate  service  might  easily  have  been 
found.  A  minor  cause  of  trouble  was  the  publication  of  some  unimport- 
ant correspondence  between  Sir  James  Craig,  Governor-General  of 
British  America,  and  an  adventurer  named  Henry  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  former,  rather  unwisely,  though  not  unreasonably,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  public  feeling  in  the  States.  Henry  reported  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  New  England  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  then — 
finding  himself  unable  to  force  money  from  the  authorities  at  Quebec — 
had  sold  the  letters  for  $50,000  to  the  American  Government. 

These  were  the  nominal  causes  of  the  war.  They  sufficed  to  inflame 
the  smouldering  embers  of  pre-revolutionary  dislike  and  distrust  and 
enabled  President  Madison,  when  an  opportune  moment  of  apparent 
British  weakness  arose,  to  accept  the  dictum  of  the  war  party  in  the 
Republic  and  to  receive  the  Democratic  nomination  for  a  second  Presi- 
dential term  upon  the  pledge  that  a  conflict  should  be  precipitated.  That 
the  New  England  States  were  averse  to  the  policy;  that  a  Convention 
held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1812,  composed  of  delegates  from 
various  counties  in  the  State,  denounced  the  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  respect ;  that  the  best  element  in  the  general  population  was 
opposed  to  it;  that  the  British  Orders-in-Council  were  revoked  five  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war — did  not  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
hostile  policy  on  Madison's  triumphant  re-election  to  the  supreme  place 
in  the  national  councils.  That  such  was  the  case  is  due  to  the  avowed 
reasons  for  the  war  not  having  been  the  real  ones. 

The  truth  is,  that  despite  the  lack  of  consideration  shown  to  the 
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United  States  in  many  directions  by  Napoleon,  and  despite  his  creation 
of  an  arbitrary  system  of  government,  which  was  absolutely  the  anti- 
podes of  democracy,  there  had  been  during  all  these  years  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  towards  France  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  American 
people,  which  arose,  perhaps  naturally,  from  the  cherished  memories  of 
Lafayette  and  of  French  assistance  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of 
their  war  for  independence.  Added  to  this  was  an  admiration  for  the 
military  achievements  of  the  Emperor  which  in  later  days  has  resulted 
in  a  sort  of  literary  deification  of  his  career.  Still  more  to  the  point  was 
a  feeling  of  continuous  irritation  against  Great  Britain  arising  out  of 
internal  discontent  and  the  lack  of  material  progress;  increased  by  the 
dominating  influence  of  British  manufactures  and  goods  in  the  local 
markets  and  a  consequent  depression  in  local  industries;  inflamed  by 
the  voice  of  demagogues  who  exaggerated  every  issue  and  incident  into 
handles  for  personal  popularity  and  political  power.  Back  of  all,  and 
influencing  all,  was  the  partially  concealed,  but  none  the  less  strong, 
desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  day  to  round  off  the  Republic  by  the  posses- 
sion of  northern  America. 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  American  President  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1812,  the  action  afforded  an  exultant  moment  of  anticipation 
to  the  American  Republic,  an  added  depression  to  greatly-burdened 
Great  Britain,  and  proffered  many  tragic  possibilities  to  the  little  British 
population  scattered  along  the  1,800  miles  of  the  United  States  frontier. 
Never  in  her  prolonged  struggle  with  Napoleon  had  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain  been  so  depressed.  She  stood  absolutely  alone  in  Europe. 
The  French  Emperor  was  the  practically  acknowledged  master  of 
Prussia  and  the  minor  States  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain ;  and  with  an  immense  army  had  begun  a  march 
into  Russia  which  promised  to  be  a  final  triumph  before  the  realization 
of  his  intention  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  conquered  continent  in  a 
supreme  attack  upon  British  power.  No  wonder  if  thoughtful  men  in 
the  British  Isles  drew  their  breath  in  doubt  when  the  announcement 
came  that  the  United  States  had  thrown  its  weight  into  the  scale  against 
their  country,  and  wondered  how  long  the  titanic  struggle  could  be 
maintained  by  their  population  of  eighteen  millions. 

Little  wonder,  also,  if  Americans  thought  that  their  time  had  come, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  contin- 
ent. As  to  Canada,  it  was  not  believed  that  she  could  offer  anything 
but  a  nominal  resistance.  Jefferson  declared  the  expulsion  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  continent  to  be  "a  mere  matter  of  marching."  Eustis, 
Secretary  of  War,  announced  that  "we  can  take  Canada  without 
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soldiers."  Henry  Clay  thought  the  Canadas  "as  much  under  our  com- 
mand as  she  (Great  Britain)  has  the  ocean."  Part  of  this  impression 
had,  no  doubt,  been  created  by  the  false  reports  of  American  settlers 
in  Upper  Canada  as  to  the  existence  of  internal  disloyalty;  part  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  only  4,450  regular  British  troops  in  the  whole 
country;  part  by  the  tremendous  disparity  in  population  and  strength 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Provinces ;  part  by  the  belief  that  France 
would  practically,  keep  Great  Britain  out  of  the  struggle. 

Two  factors  had,  however,  been  overlooked.  One  was  the  indomit- 
able spirit  of  a  people  fighting  in  a  just  cause  for  their  homes,  their 
institutions,  and  their  country.  The  other  was  the  presence  in  their 
midst  of  a  soldier  possessed  of  magnetic  personal  qualities,  combined 
with  a  real,  though  unknown,  genius  for  war.  Major-General  Isaac 
Brock  was  forty-three  years  old  when  the  struggle  began — he  had  been 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Wellington  and  Napoleon — and  had  served  in 
Holland  and  at  Copenhagen  before  he  came  to  Canada  with  the  49th 
Regiment  in  1802.  He  had  held  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper  Canada 
since  1806  and  had  also  assumed  the  Administration  of  the  Provincial 
Government  in  1811.  He  had  done  his  best  to  prepare  for  the  war  which 
to  his  mind  was  inevitable — as  it  had  also  appeared  to  Simcoe  away 
back  in  1794 — and  to  meet  the  undisguised  gathering  of  American 
troops  and  militia  in  New  York  and  other  border  States.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Government  naturally  hoped  against  hope  to  avert  this  additional 
burden  upon  the  overstrained  resources  of  its  people,  and  really  seems 
to  have  believed  that  the  arbitrament  of  war  might  be  avoided.  In 
February,  1812,  Brock  had  opened  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  with 
a  patriotic  speech  in  which  he  expressed  the  desire  to  adopt  "such 
measures  as  will  best  secure  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  and  de- 
feat every  hostile  aggression."  His  difficulties,  however,  were  very 
great.  Arms  and  equipment  were  exceedingly  scarce.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  militia  was  cold  and  even  disloyal,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly American  party  in  the  House  of  Assembly  led  by  a  man  named 
Wilcocks,  who  afterwards  fled  to  the  United  States  and  was  killed 
fighting  as  an  American  officer.  Through  his  influence  the  House  actual- 
ly refused  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  peremptorily  with  the  disaffected  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
reached  Brock  through  a  private  source,  he  knew  that  everything  would 
depend  upon  swift  and  sweeping  action.  He  promptly  sent  some  reg- 
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ulars  to  try  and  hold  the  Niagara  frontier,  summoned  the  Legislature, 
called  out  the  militia  and  made  such  preparations  as  he  could  pending 
the  receipt  of  official  information  regarding  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  come,  but  on  July  12th  General  Hull  crossed  the 
River  from  Detroit  to  Sandwich  with  2,000  men  and  issued  a  brag- 
gadocio proclamation  announcing  protection  to  all  non-combatants,  de- 
claring the  certainty  of  conquest  and  of  relief  from  British  ''tyranny 
and  oppression,"  and  stating  that  if  the  British  Government  accepted 
assistance  from  its  Indian  subjects  in  resisting  his  invasion  "instant 
destruction"  would  be  the  lot  of  all  who  might  be  captured  fighting  be- 
side an  Indian  contingent.  Brock  replied  with  a  most  eloquent,  digni- 
fied and  patriotic  manifesto,  and,  on  July  27th,  met  the  Legislature  with 
an  address  which  was  a  model  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

By  the  8th  of  August,  Hull  had  returned  again  to  Detroit  on  hear- 
ing of  the  capture  of  the  important  American  position  at  Michilimack- 
inac,  by  Captain  Roberts  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  his  chief.  One 
week  later,  Brock,  with  320  regulars  and  400  militia  from  York  and 
Lincoln,  assisted  by  the  gallant  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  and  some  six 
hundred  followers,  was  crossing  the  St.  Glair  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy. 
Hull  had  been  startled,  first  by  a  summons  to  surrender  and  then  by 
seeing  the  little  British  army  crossing  the  River — General  Brock,  "erect 
in  his  canoe,  leading  the  way  to  battle, ' '  as  Tecumseh,  in  graphic  Indian 
style,  afterwards  described  the  event.  Before  an  assault  could  be  made, 
however,  Hull  and  his  entire  force  of  2,500  men,  including  the  4th  United 
States  Regiment  and  its  colours,  surrendered.  With  the  capitulation 
went  the  entire  Territory  of  Michigan;  the  town  and  port  of  Detroit, 
which  had  practically  commanded  the  whole  of  Western  Canada;  the 
Adams  war  brig ;  many  stands  of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of  much-needed 
stores,  33  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  military  chest.  It  had  been  a  bold 
and  venturesome  action  on  the  part  of  Brock  and  the  result  affected 
"almost  the  entire  struggle.  It  inspirited  the  militia  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Provinces;  it  showed  many  of  those  having  disloyal  tendencies  that 
it  might  be  safer  to  at  least  appear  loyal;  it  electrified  the  masses  with 
vigour  and  fresh  determination. 

Following  this  all-important  success,  Brock  turned  to  meet  greater 
difficulties  than  were  presented  by  the  enemy  in  the  field.  He  had  to 
encounter  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who,  as 
Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  was  directing 
affairs  from  Quebec  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  believed  hostilities  would 
soon  cease  and  knew  that  the  Ministry  at  home  was  anxious  to  do  noth- 
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ing  that  would,  intensify  difficulties  in  that  connection..  An  armistice 
arranged  by  Prevost  neutralised  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  capture  of 
Detroit;  orders  from  the  same  source  prevented  Brock  from  destroying 
American  shipping  on  the  Lakes  which  was  in  course  of  building  and 
which  he  foresaw  might  endanger  the  control  of  that  most  vital  part  of 
the  situation;  commands  were  actually  issued  for  the  evacuation  of 
Detroit,  though  they  were  fortunately  capable  of  evasion;  while  the  very 
documents  and  general  orders  written  by  Prevost  were  dispiriting  and 
unfortunate  in  terms.  But  Brock  turned  to  his  militia,  and,  though 
refused  the  right  of  aggressive  action,  which  might  have  changed  the 
whole  tide  of  events,  proceeded  with  a  system  of  organisation  which 
soon  made  his  volunteer  force  as  effective  in  health,  drill,  condition  and 
I  spirit  as  well-equipped  regular  troops.  And,  through  the  summary 
'  measures  of  imprisonment  or  practical  banishment  accorded  to  those 
who  showed  an  overt  inclination  to  the  American  side — coupled  with 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  own  character  and  strong  personal  con- 
fidence in  the  result  of  the  struggle— he  obtained  full  control  over  the 
population  of  Upper  Canada  as  well  as  the  Legislature.  He  made  every 
effort  to  give  the  volunteers  an  opportunity  for  getting  in  their  crops, 
and  all  over  the  Province  the  women  themselves  helped  by  working  in 
the  fields.  Throughout  this  conflict,  indeed,  the  signal  devotion  of  noble 
women  was  continuously  added  to  a  record  of  determined  defence  of 
their  country  by  the  men,  and  the  incident  of  Laura  Secord  walking 
many  miles  through  a  rough  and  gloomy  forest  region  to  give  a  British 
force  warning  of  the  enemy's  approach,  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  case 
of  devotion. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  while  his  preparations  were  still  in  pro- 
gress, Brock  wrote  to  his  brother  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  hear  of 
a  decisive  action,  and  added:  "If  I  should  be  beaten  the  Province  is 
lost."  This  reference  to  the  gathering  of  8,000  American  troops  upon 
the  border  for  invasion,  by  way  of  Niagara,  illustrates  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  ensuing  conflict  at  Queenston  Heights.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  take  and  hold  this  strong  position  as  a  fortified  camp  and 
from  thence  over-run  the  Province  with  troops  brought  over  at  leisure 
from  the  large  reserves  behind.  At  the  same  time  General  Dearborn, 
with  a  considerable  force,  was  to  menace  Montreal  from  New  York 
State  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain;  General  Harrison  was  to  invade  the 
Upper  Province  from  Michigan  with  6,000  men,  and  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey  was  to  take  a  force  across  Lake  Ontario.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme commenced  on  October  13th  with  an  attempted  movement  of 
1,500  regulars  and  2,500  militia  across  the  Niagara  River.  About 
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eleven  hundred  troops,  slowly  followed  by  other  detachments,  succeeded 
in  getting  over  and  climbed  the  Heights  at  Queenston  in  the  face  of 
what  slight  resistance  could  be  offered  by  a  small  British  outpost.  If 
the  Americans  could  have  held  this  position  the  result  was  certain  and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  much  in  line  with  their  expectations. 

Meantime,  Sir  Isaac  Brock — unknown  to  himself  he  had  been 
gazetted  an  extra  Knight  of  the  Bath  one  week  before  as  a  recognition 
fof  his  victory  at  Detroit — had  arrived  from  the  post  at  Fort  George 
from  which  he  had  been  watching  events.  But  before  he  could  do  any- 
thing further  than  show  himself  to  his  troops,  size  up  the  situation  and 
shout  an  order  to  "Push  on  the  York  Volunteers!"  in  resistance  of 
an  American  contingent  which  was  making  its  way  up  the  Heights,  he 
fell  with  a  ball  in  his  breast,  and  only  had  time  to  request  that  his  death 
be  concealed  from  the  soldiers.  The  event  was  amply  avenged.  Rein- 
forcements under  Major-General  Sheaffe,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
the  front,  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  with  800  men  in  hand  a 
bayonet  charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy  which  forced  them  over  the 
Heights  down  towards  the  shore — many  in  their  headlong  retreat  being 
dashed  to  pieces  amidst  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara.  The  survivors  surrendered  to  the  total  of 
960  men,  and  included  Major-General  Wads  worth,  six  colonels  and  56 
other  officers,  together  with  Winfield  Scott,  afterwards  celebrated  in 
the  Mexican  contest.  The  British  loss  was  trifling  in  numbers. 

Although  the  victory  was  great  and  its  result  exceedingly  important 
to  Upper  Canada,  nothing  could  counterbalance  the  mournful  death  of 
the  hero  of  the  war.  The  inspiration  of  his  memory  remained,  it  is  true, 
and  was  lasting  in  its  effects,  but  the  presence  of  his  fertile  intellect,  his 
powers  of  rapid  movement,  his  genius  for  military  organization,  were 
forever  lost.  Had  he  lived  his  name  would  have  been  a  great  one 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  army  and  the  world.  As  it  is,  although  his 
place  is  secure  in  the  web  and  woof  of  Canadian  history  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  it  has  in  too  many  British  and  American  records  of 
war  been  relegated  to  the  position  held  by  myriads  of  gallant  officers 
who  simply  did  their  duty  and  died  in  some  obscure  outpost  skirmish. 
The  vast  import  of  the  issues  and  influences  decided  by  these  first  events 
of  the  struggle  have  in  such  cases  been  disregarded  or  unknown. 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and,  after  a  futile  invasion  from  Buffalo 
under  General  Smyth,  which  was  repulsed  by  a  few  troops  commanded 
by  Colonel  Bishop,  the  scene  of  the  conflict  moved  for  a  brief  moment 
to  Lower  Canada.  Prevost  had  his  difficulties  there,  as  well  as  Brock  in 
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the  other  Province,  but  he  was  without  the  latter 's  vigour  and  determin- 
ation. He  had  succeeded  to  the  troubles  of  Sir  James  Craig's  Admin- 
istration, and  found  a  community  violently  stirred  by  frothy  agitations 
and  by  influences  which  had  been  developing  from  peculiar  conditions 
during  some  years  past.  So  great  was  the  apparent  discord  that  it  had 
helped  the  war  party  in  the  States  to  spread  the  belief  that  the  passive 
French-Canadians  of  1776  were  now  at  last  active  in  their  antagonism 
to  British  rule.  When  war  was  once  declared,  however,  the  local  Legis- 
lature showed  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the  Government — and  in  this 
proved  superior  in  its  loyalty  to  the  little  Assembly  at  York  which  had 
allowed  Wilcocks  and  his  followers  to  momentarily  block  procedure. 
The  Governor-General  was  authorized  to  levy  and  equip  2,000  men,  and, 
in  case  of  invasion,  to  arm  the  whole  militia  of  the  Province. 

The  members  voted  £32,000  for  purposes  of  defence  and  at  the 
next  session  granted  £15,000  a  year  for  five  years  in  order  to  pay  interest 
on  the  issue  of  army  bills.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  Upper 
Canada  Legislature  had  in  February,  1812,  also  recognized  the  immediate 
need  of  money  by  authorising  General  Brock  to  issue  army  bills  to  the 
extent  of  £500,000  currency — two  million  dollars.  The  payment  of  the 
interest  was  guaranteed,  and  in  January,  1814,  the  authorised  amount 
of  issue  was  increased  to  £1,500,000  currency,  or  six  million  dollars. 
The  total  circulation  of  these  bills  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  exceeded 
$4,820,000.  The  financial  arrangements  in  both  Provinces  were  excel- 
lently made.  No  public  officer  was  allowed  to  profit  by  the  use  of  the 
notes,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  was  carefully  attended  to.  In 
December,  1815,  it  may  be  added,  the  bills  were  called  in  and  redeemed 
by  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,, 
on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Meanwhile  some  ten  thousand 
men,  under  General  Dearborn,  had  threatened  the  Lower  Province  from 
near  Lake  Champlain,  but,  after  a  brief  demonstration,  which  was 
checked  by  the  Montreal  militia  under  command  of  Major  de  Salaberry, 
the  American  forces  all  along  the  line  retired  into  winter  quarters  and 
the  Canadas  found  that  they  had  come  through  the  first  campaign  of 
war  without  a  defeat  or  the  loss  of  a  foot  of  ground,  although  some 
progress  was  made  by  the  Americans  in  obtaining  that  command  of  the 
Lakes  which  Brock  had  been  so  wisely  anxious  to  avert. 

The  campaign  of  1813  was  not  quite  so  pleasant  an  experience.  It 
opened  successfully  for  the  British  and  Canadian  forces.  On  January 
19th  Colonel  Procter  with  500  British  regulars  and  800  Indians  under 
the  Wyandot  Chief  Roundhead  crossed  the  frozen  Detroit  and  three 
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days  later  attacked  General  Winchester  who  had  about  an  equal  number 
of  men  under  him.  After  a  severe  battle,  in  which  he  lost  by  death  or 
wounds  182  men,  Procter  won  a  decisive  victory  and  took  495  prisoners. 
The  loss  to  the  enemy  in  killed  was  between  three  and  four  hundred 
men.  It  was  a  dearly  purchased  success,  however,  as  it  won  for  Procter 
a  reputation  which  he  sadly  failed  to  live  up  to.  Colonel  McDonell,  who 
had  raised  a  strong  regiment  amongst  the  Highland  Catholics  of  the 
Glengarry  settlement,  on  February  23rd  attacked  Ogdensburg  in  New 
York  State — from  which  some  predatory  excursion  had  come  during  the 
winter — and  captured  eleven  guns,  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and 
military  stores  and  two  armed  schooners.  Four  officers  and  70  privates 
were  taken  prisoners.  In  April  there  was  a  change.  Commodore 
Chauncey  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  and  1,700  troops  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbour  on  the  New  York  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  for  York 
(Toronto),  which  was  then  a  small  town  of  some  800  population,  con- 
taining the  Government  buildings  of  the  Province.  Under  the  immediate 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Pike  the  American  forces  landed  on 
April  27th,  but  were  for  a  short  time  held  in  check  by  the  determined 
resistance  of  two  companies  of  the  8th  Regiment  and  about  200  Cana- 
dian militia.  The  Fort,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  little  town, 
was  finally  captured,  after  an  accidental  explosion  in  which  Pike  and 
260  of  his  men  were  killed.  As  the  advance  was  continued,  General 
Sheaffe  with  his  small  force  of  regulars  withdrew  and  retreated  to 
Kingston.  The  town  then  surrendered  with  about  250  militia,  and, 
despite  the  terms  of  capitulation,  was  freely  pillaged  and  all  its  public 
buildings  burned.  Even  the  church  was  robbed  of  its  plate  and  the 
Legislative  Library  looted.  In  this  latter  connection  Chauncey  expressed 
indignation  and  made  a  personal  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  stolen 
books. 

Incidents  of  importance  now  came  swiftly  one  upon  the  other.  On 
May  27,  Fort  George,  on  the  British  side  of  the  Niagara  Eiver,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans,  and  two  days  later  Sir  George  Prevost  was  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  upon  Sackett's  Harbour  on  Lake  Ontario.  Early  in 
June  two  American  gunboats  were  captured  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  Colonel  Harvey — a  soldier  with  some  of  Brock 's 
brilliant  qualities,  and  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick— attacked  in  the  night  a  large  force  of  at  least  3,500  Americans 
encamped  at  Burlington  Heights,  near  the  Hamilton  of  later  days,  and 
captured  a  number  of  guns,  two  general  officers,  and  over  a  hundred 
other  officers  and  men.  On  the  24th  of  June,  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  of 
the  49th  Regiment,  by  a  clever  concealment  of  his  number,  obtained  the 
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surrender  of  544  American  soldiers  under  Colonel  Boerstler,  not  far  from 
Fort  George  and  Queenston.  He  had  only  66  troops  and  250  Indians  in 
his  command.  During  the  next  two  months  the  British  captured  Black 
Rock,  where  they  lost  the  gallant  Colonel  Bishop  and  Fort  Schlosser— 
both 'on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
captured  and  the  public  buildings  burned  in  memory  of  York.  The 
latter  place  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  Americans.  Then  came  the 
disastrous  British  defeat  on  Lake  Erie,  where  Captain  Barclay,  with  six 
vessels  and  300  seamen,  was  taken  by  Commodore  Perry  with  nine  ves- 
sels and  more  than  600  men.  Not  only  disastrous,  but  disgraceful,  was 
the  ensuing  defeat  of  General  Procter,  near  Moraviantown,  by  General 
Harrison,  who  had  driven  him  from  Detroit  and  Amherstburg.  Procter 
was  retreating  steadily  with  about  400  troops  and  800  Indians,  under 
Tecumseh,  pursued  by  the  American  force  of  4,000  men.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  October  5th  and  the  natural  result  followed,  with  the  import- 
ant loss  Of  Tecumseh.  The  disgrace  of  Procter,  who  fled  early  in  the 
day  and  who  was  afterwards  court-martialled,  censured,  and  deprived 
of  all  command  for  six  months,  was  not  in  defeat  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  in  the  utter  lack  of  all  proper  military  precautions  either  at 
the  time  of  the  conflict  or  during  his  previous  retreat.  The  death  of  the 
great  Indian  chief  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  to  the  Canadian  cause 
in  the  whole  campaign.  It  was  more  important  even  than  the  fact  that 
this  victory  placed  the  entire  western  part  of  the  Province  in  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  The  territory  might  be  won  back;  the  leader  never. 
Tecumseh  was  a  savage  of  heroic  mould — one  who  inspired  victory, 
and  who,  when  acting  with  men  like  Brock  or  Haryey,  was  almost  in- 
vincible. His  Indians  would  do  anything  for  him — even  refrain  from 
massacre  or  cruelty. 

The  next  two  months  saw  some  events  of  brighter  import,  and  at- 
tention must  now  be  transferred  to  Lower  Canada.  The  French-Cana- 
dians earnestly  and  enthusiastically  showed  their  love  for  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  home  by  turning  out  in  large  numbers.  By  October  an 
army  of  8,000  men  had  been  collected  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  N.  Y.,  under 
Generals  Wilkinson  and  Boyd  for  a  descent  upon  Montreal  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  As  these  forces  descended  the  river  they  were  follow- 
ed by  a  small  and  compact  body  of  British  troops  under  Colonels  Pear- 
son, Harvey,  Morrison  and  Plenderleath,  accompanied  by  eight  gun- 
boats and  three  field-pieces,  which  did  much  damage  to  the  enemy.  On 
Nov.  llth,  Wilkinson  and  his  main  army  were  with  the  flotilla  near 
Prescott  and  on  their  way  to  effect  a  junction  with  an  army  under  Gen- 
eral Hampton  which  was  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chateauguay. 
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General  Boyd,  with  2,500  men,  was  marching  along  the  shore,  followed 
by  800  British  troops  under  Colonel  Morrison,  who  had  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  at  a  place  called  Chrystler's  farm.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  complete  victories  of  the  war — the  Americans  leaving  many 
prisoners  besides  339  officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  British 
loss  was  181.  Boyd  immediately  retired  to  the  boats  and  joined  Wilkin- 
son. They  then  proceeded  to  the  place  at  which  the  junction  with  Hamp- 
ton was  to  be  made  and  whence  they  were  to  advance  upon  Montreal. 

Meanwhile  Hampton  had  marched  from  Lake  Champlain  with  7,000 
men  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Chateauguay.  At  this  point,  and  amidst 
the  natural  difficulties  of  forest  surroundings,  he  was  met  on  the  night 
of  October  25th  by  Colonel  de  Salaberry  in  command  of  300  French- 
Canadian  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  supported  by  Colonel  McDonell 
with  another  French-Canadian  contingent  of  600  men,  who  had  made 
the  most  rapid  forced  march  in  Canadian  history  and  had  reached 
Chateauguay  the  day  before  the  battle.  The  Americans  advanced  upon 
the  first  line  with  4,000  men,  but,  on  driving  it  back,  they  met  the  second 
line  under  Colonel  McDonell  and  here  encountered  the  stratagem  of 
buglers  placed  at  great  distances  from  each  other  and  sounding  their 
instruments  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  large  numbers,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  bewildering  yells  and  war-cries  of  some  fifty  scattered 
Indians  greatly  increased  the  tumult.  The  immediate  result  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  American  forces,  their  retreat  on  the  next  day  and  consequent 
failure  to  meet  Wilkinson.  The  latter  result  was  the  collapse  of  the  at- 
tempted invasion  of  Lower-Canada — the  defeat  of  an  elaborate  campaign 
made  by  some  15,000  men  through  the  timely  gallantry  and  clever  leader- 
ship of  less  than  2,000.  An  unpleasant  incident  was  the  manner  in  which 
Prevost  endeavoured,  in  his  despatches,  to  take  the  whole  credit  of  this 
victory  for  himself.  Despite  this  the  facts  became  known  in  some  measure 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  McDonell  and  De  Salaberry  were  each  decorat- 
ed with  the  C.  B. 

In  Upper  Canada  during  this  period  there  had  been  another  glar- 
ing evidence  of  Prevost 's  incapacity.  Frightened  by  the  apparent  re- 
sults of  Procter's  defeat  near  Moraviantown,  he  had  ordered  the  British 
Commander  at  Burlington  and  York  (General  Vincent)  to  abandon  all 
his  posts  and  retire  upon  Kingston.  Had  this  been  done  the  Upper 
Province  would  have  been  practically  in  American  hands.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  however,  Vincent  maintained  his  ground,  and  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, with  some  378  regulars  and  a  few  volunteers  and  Indians  was  given 
permission  some  weeks  later  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  who,  with 
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2,700  men  under  General  McClure,  was  holding  Fort  George.  On  Dec- 
ember 10th  the  latter  evacuated  the  Fort,  but  before  doing  so  wantonly 
burned  to  the  ground  the  neighboring  village  of  Newark  (now  Niagara) . 
It  was  a  cold  winter's  night,  and  the  beautiful  village  contained  chiefly 
women  and  children — as  the  men  were  either  away  at  the  front  or  had 
been  sent  as  prisoners  across  the  river.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  turned  out  in  the  snow  without  shelter  and  in  many  cases  very 
scantily  clothed.  British  retribution  was  swift.  The  American  Fort 
Niagara,  just  across  the  river,  was  promptly  stormed  and  held  till  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Lewiston,  Youngstown, 
Manchester  and  Tuscarora  were  burned.  Fort  Schlosser  was  destroyed, 
and  Buffalo  captured  and  burned.  These  events  closed  the  campaign  of 
1813,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Americans  only  held  possession  of  Amherst- 
burg  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  besides  losing  all  the  bene- 
fits of  Harrison's  success  against  the  incapable  Procter,  had  also  lost 
Fort  Niagara  on  the  American  side,  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  frontier 
in  that  direction. 

General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  a  brave  and  able  officer,  had  mean- 
while become  Administrator  and  Commander  in  Upper  Canada,  and  this 
fact  had  much  to  do  with  the  succeeding  successes  of  1814.  This  cam- 
paign commenced  with  another  advance  from  Lake  Champlain  by  4,000 
Americans  under  General  Wilkinson.  It  was  checked  and,  eventually, 
repulsed  on  March  30th  by  a  gallant  handful  of  some  three  hundred  men 
commanded  by  Major  Handcock  at  Lacolle's  Mill — a  small  stone  build- 
ing on  the  Lacolle  River  and  about  a  third  of  the  way  between  Platts- 
burg  and  Montreal.  Wilkinson  retired  again  to  the  former  place.  A 
little  later  Michilimackinac  was  relieved  by  Colonel  McDonell,  and  in 
May  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  and  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  new  naval  com- 
mander, captured  Fort  Oswego  on  the  New  York  side  of  Lake  Ontario, 
together  with  some  valuable  naval  stores.  Meantime  some  minor  defeats 
had  been  encountered  by  British  detachments,  and  early  in  July  Major- 
General  Brown  with  5,000  troops,  backed  by  4,000  New  York  militia 
which  had  been  ordered  out  and  authorised  for  the  war,  invaded  Upper 
Canada  from  Buffalo.  To  meet  this  attack  Drummond  had  about  4,000 
effective  regulars,  depleted,  however,  by  the  necessity  of  garrisoning  a 
number  of  important  posts.  His  difficulties  in  meeting  this  invasion  had 
been  increased  by  the  seeming  impossibility  of  making  Prevost  under- 
stand the  situation  and  the  need  of  reinforcements.  The  latter  could 
only  see  the  menace  offered  to  Lower  Canada  by  the  massed  forces  at 
Lake  Champlain 

Fort  Erie  surrendered  to  the  Americans  on  July  3rd  and  General 
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Kiall  was  defeated  at  Chippewa  two  days  later  with  the  loss  of  511  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  victorious  American  advance  was  checked, 
however,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  where  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  who  had 
come  up  from  Kingston  with  about  800  men,  assumed  command  and 
fought  on  July  25th,  within  sound  of  the  roar  of  Niagara  Falls  and  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  a  fertile  region,  the  fiercest  battle  of  the 
whole  war,  and  one  which  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  a  dark 
night.  The  victory  is  variously  claimed,  but  the  bare  facts  are  that, 
after  trying  for  six  hours  with  5,000  men  to  force  a  British  position  held 
by  half  that  number,  Brown  had  to  retire  to  Chippewa  with  a  loss  of 
930  men  as  against  Drummond 's  loss  of  870.  On  the  26th  he  retreated 
to  Fort  Erie,  and  was  there,  shortly  after,  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the 
British  with  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  500  men.  Here,  until  September,  he 
was  blockaded  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  Europe  being  temporarily 
over,  16,000  trained  and  experienced  British  soldiers  had  landed  at  Que- 
bec. Prevost  advanced  with  a  force  of  12,000  of  these  troops  to  Platts- 
burg,  where  he  was  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  the  British  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain.  The  latter  was  defeated,  however,  and  the  British 
General,  with  an  army  which  under  Brock  might  have  threatened  New 
York  City  itself,  ignominiously  retreated  in  the  face  of  two  or  three 
thousand  American  soldiers.  So  far  as  the  Canadas  were  concerned,  ter- 
ritorially, this  practically  ended  the  war.  Despite  Prevost 's  disgrace  at 
Plattsburg  the  campaign  for  the  year  had  terminated  with  the  British  in 
control  of  Lake  Ontario — although  the  Americans  were  masters  of  Lake 
Erie — and  with  their  possession  of  several  forts  on  American  soil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  border  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  struggle  had  not  been  severely  felt.  Major-General  Sir 
John  Cope  Sherbrooke  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
through  the  vicinity  of  the  British  fleet  at  Halifax  and  the  presence  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  regulars,  he  was  able,  in  1814,  to  make  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  coast  of  Maine  until  the  whole  region  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Ste.  Croix  was  in  British  hands.  At  the  same  time 
Sherbrooke  had  kept  sending  troops  up  to  Canada  whenever  possible, 
and  the  march  of  the  104th  Regiment  in  February,  1813,  through  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  frozen  wilderness,  was  of  special  interest  as  well  as 
importance.  Elsewhere  on  sea  and  land  the  war  had  been  equally 
varied.  A  number  of  naval  victories  had  been  won  by  the  United 
States  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain,  but,  excluding  the  actions  fought  in 
Canadian  waters,  there  seems  in  every,,  case  of  American  success  to  have 
been  great  superiority  in  men,  guns  and  tonnage.  The  purely  British 
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part  of  the  campaign  of  1814  included  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  burning  of  its  public  buildings  in  revenge  for  the  previ- 
ous harrying  of  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the  burnings  at  York  and 
Newark.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  upon  Baltimore. 
Early  in  1815  General  Pakenham  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
New  Orleans.  The  terrible  bloodshed  of  this  last  struggle  of  the  war — 
over  2,000  British  troops  having  been  reported  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing— was  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  on  December  24th, 
1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  war  upon  the  destinies  of  Canada  have 
been  briefly  indicated.  Its  immediate  effects  upon  the  various  countries 
concerned  were  more  clear.  The  Americans  obtained  not  a  foot  of  Brit- 
ish territory  and  not  a  solitary  sentimental  advantage  by  the  struggle. 
Their  seaboard  was  insulted  and  injured,  their  capital  city  partially 
destroyed  and  three  thousand  of  their  vessels  captured.  The  immense 
gain  to  their  carrying  trade  which  had  accrued  to  them  as  a  result  of 
Great  Britain's  conflict  with  Napoleon,  was  neutralised,  while  their  an- 
nual exports  were  reduced  to  almost  nothing  and  their  commercial 
classes  nearly  ruined.  A  vast  war-tax  was  incurred  and  New  England 
was  rendered  disaffected  for  many  years  to  come.  The  twin  questions  of 
right  of  search  and  the  position  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  had 
been  the  nominal  causes  of  the  conflict,  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  Some  military  and  naval  glory  was  won,  but  the  odds 
were  in  favour  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  struggle,  and,  when 
Great  Britain's  hands  were  finally  freed  by  Wellington's  march  upon 
Paris,  the  war  ceased.  In  many  of  these  conflicts,  however,  both  on  sea 
and  land — notably  in  the  famous  duel  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shan- 
non, when  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  of  Nova  Scotian  birth,  laid  the  foundation 
of  fame  and  fortune — United  States  soldiers  and  seamen  showed  all  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  race  from  which  they  had  sprung.  To  Great 
Britain  the  war  was  only  one  more  military  and  naval  burden.  It  added 
to  her  difficulties  in  fighting  France,  subsidising  Europe  and  holding 
the  seas  against  the  sweeping  ambitions  of  Napoleon.  But  her  struggle 
for  life  and  death  had  been  so  prolonged  in  this  connection,  and  the 
shadows  of  its  wings  so  dark  and  menacing,  that  the  conflict  in  Canada 
did  not  then,  and  has  not  since,  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved. 

While  this  was  natural  enough  at  that  period,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  position  should  be  changed,  and  the  memories  of  Brock  and 
De  Salaberry,  Morrison  and  McDonell,  Harvey  and  Drummond,  be  given 
their  place  in  the  historic  pantheon  of  Empire.  Canadian  difficulties  in 
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this  struggle  should  be  understood,  the  courage  of  its  people  com- 
prehended, the  results  of  the  conflict  appreciated.  Out  of  their  tiny 
population  over  five  thousand  militiamen  in  Upper  Canada  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  in  Lower  Canada  were  under  arms  during  some  portion 
of  the  period,  and  to  these  Provinces  many  and  many  a  vacant  seat  at 
the  fireside,  many  a  ruined  home  and  shattered  fortune,  many  a  broken 
life  and  constitution,  remained  after  peace  had  been  long  proclaimed. 
Pew  had  hoped  for  success  in  the  struggle,  still  fewer  had  expected  ta 
gain  by  it.  Through  the  influx  of  money  from  Britain,  and  by  the  good 
fortune  of  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  country  free  from  conquest, 
there  was  a  degree  of  prosperity  prevalent  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war.  But  it  was  the  fleeting  result  of  partial  successes,  and  with  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  came  reaction  and  a  realisation  of  the  stern 
bed-rock  of  misery  which  all  invasions  must  cause  the  population  of  the 
country  attacked.  And  that  suffering  was  sufficient  to  finally  build  into 
Canadian  life  and  Canadian  institutions  a  sentiment  which  has  made 
independence  of  the  United  States  absolute  and  has  helped  to  make 
unity  with  Great  Britain  the  great  factor  in  the  history  of  Canada  in 
these  early  years  of  another  century. 


V. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE   FIRST    SETTLERS    IN   THE    COUNTY 

OF  BRANT. 

BY  CHARLES  AND  JAMES  C.  THOMAS,  BRANTFORD 

While  reading  the  papers  written  for  the  Brant  Historical  Society, 
which  were  published  in  the  daily  newspapers,  it  struck  us  very  forcibly 
that  some  statements  therein  contained  were  not  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  as  we  understood  them.  Consequently  we  thought 
it  proper  to  place  before  the  Society  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the 
books,  documents  and  other  papers  left  by  our  great-grandfather  and 
grandfather,  and  which  were  inherited  by  us  on  father's  demise. 

Great  Britain,  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  April,  1783,  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  thirteen  rebel  colonies,  and  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  at  an  end. 

In  consideration  of  the  early  attachment  to  the  King's  cause  mani- 
fested by  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  and  of  the  loss  of  their  settlements 
which  they  thereby  sustained,  the  British,  through  Sir  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand,  then  Governor  and  Commissioner-in-Chief  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  territories  depending  thereon,  etc.,  by  an  instrument  in 
writing  by  him  subscribed  with  his  seal-at-arms  annexed  dated  the 
twentieth  day  of  March,  1784,  assigned  to  them,  through  their  agent, 
Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  a  tract  of  land  extending  six  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  River  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  at  the  mouth  and  extending  in  propor- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  river.  This  document  Capt.  Brant  journeyed  to 
Quebec  city  by  canoe  and  on  foot  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Capt.  Brant  persuaded  John  Smith  (great  grandfather)  and  John 
Thomas,  merchant,  (grandfather)  to  come  with  them  to  their  new  home. 
The  children  of'  John  Smith,  who  journeyed  with  him  to  the  Grand 
River,  were:  William  Kennedy  Smith;  Joseph  Smith;  Eleanor  Smith, 
who  married  John  Thomas ;  Mary  Smith,  who  married  Benjamin  Winter- 
mute,  of  Fort  Erie ;  Harriet  Smith,  who  married  Mr.  Macklem,  of  Chip- 
pewa;  and  John  Smith,  jun.  Taking  these  up  in  chronological  order— 
Win.  K.  Smith  married  a  sister  of  Capt.  Jos.  Brant  and  had  two  chil- 
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dren — Abram  Kennedy  Smith,  and  Margaret,  who  subsequently  married 
William  Kerby,  sen.,  who  for  a  great  many  years  ran  a  grist  mill  which 
was  located  nearly  opposite  Kerby 's  Island.  He  was  the  father  of  James 
Kerby  who  built  the  Kerby  House.  To  A.  K.  Smith  and  Margaret 
Kerby  the  Six  Nations  Indians  granted  the  Smith  and  Kerby  tract  con- 
taining 1100  acres  of  land,  which  in  addition  to  the  200  acres  previously 
granted  to  Wm.  K.  Smith  made  a  total  of  1300  acres  of  land,  the  site  of 
the  present  City  of  Brantford.  Joseph  Smith  married  Charlotte  Doug- 
las of  Blenheim  Township,  and  had  three  sons,  viz.,  John  Smith,  first 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  Joseph  and  Absalom,  and  several  daughters, 
whose  Christian  names  we  have  failed  to  obtain,  with  the  exception  of 
Harriet,  who  married  Absalom  Griffin,  of  Waterdown,  and  Mary,  first 
wife  of  George  Keachie,  first  governor  of  the  gaol,  who  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  girls  and  two  boys.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Yardington, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Yardington. 

The  Old  Bible. — This  is  a  quarto  edition,  bound  in  full  calf,  and 
bearing  the  imprint — 

Edinburgh : 

Printed  by  Mark  and  Charles  Kerr, 

His  Majesty's  Printers, 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  con- 
tains an  index  to  the  Holy  Bible  in  which  time  is  divided  into  seven 
ages,  an  alphabetical  table  of  proper  names,  with  the  meaning  of  those 
words  in  their  original  language,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  of 
money,  of  offices  and  conditions  of  men,  of  kindred  and  affinity,  and  of 
time,  together  with  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre.  In  the  family  Bible 
we  find  recorded  John  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Smith,  his  wife,  were  mar- 
ried on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  Sunday. 

John  Smith  Thomas  was  born  19th  October,  1798,  5  o'clock  p.  m., 
Friday. 

Joseph  Thomas  was  born  January  23rd,  1801,  12  o  'clock,  Friday. 

William  Thomas  was  born  December  23rd,  1804,  6  o'clock  p.  m., 
Friday. 

Eleanor  Thomas  was  born  22nd  July,  1809,  2  o  'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday. 

John  S.  Thomas  and  William  died  when  comparatively  young  men 
(between  20  and  30  years  of  age). 
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Many  facts  were  told  us  by  father,  the  late  Joseph  Thomas,  J.  P. 
(1801-88),  when  in  a  conversational  and  reminiscent  mood,  which  was 
more  especially  the  case  when  one  or  more  of  his  boyhood  friends  visited 
him.  Having  heard  these  statements,  not  once  only,  but  repeatedly, 
they  are  indelibly  impressed  on  our  memories;  such  facts  as  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  the  children  of  the  late  John  Smith,  sen.,  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  afterwards  married;  that  all  the  members 
of  the  family  were  regular  attendants  at  the  Mohawk  Church  (which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1786),  when  service  was  held  therein;  that  in 
this  church  they  had  been  baptized  by  itinerant  clergymen  from  the 
frontier,  Rev.  Robert  Addison,  and  Revds.  Ralph  and  Wm.  Leeming,  for 
this  church  had  no  regular  pastor  until  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lug- 
gar,  who  was  sent  here  from  England  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel;  and  that  these  transient  ministers  were  their  guests 
during  their  stay. 

Grandfather  was  married  in  1791,  and  father,  his  second  son,  was 
born  23rd  January,  1801,  in  the  two-storied  frame  house  erected  by  the 
Smiths  and  John  Thomas,  for  John  Smith,  jun.,  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  had  brought  his  chest  of  tools  with  him  from  the  States.  Some 
of  these  tools,  at  the  present  date,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  are  used  by  us  when  needed.  They  must  have  been  located  on  the 
lot  for  some  time  previous  to  the  erection  of  this  house,  as  most  of  the 
lumber  used  in  its  construction  had  to  be  whip-sawed,  i.  e.,  by  one  man 
under  the  log  and  another  above  it.  This  house  was  located  on  a  200 
acre  lot  fronting  at  where  the  village  of  Cainsville  is  now,  on  part  of 
which  lot  the  Methodist  Church  stands.  To  be  more  explicit,  the  house 
was  built  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  bricks  for  the  chimneys 
of  this  house  were  made  by  mixing  the  wetted  clay  and  tramping  it  with 
oxen,  and,  when  at  the  proper  consistence,  placing  it  in  moulds,  hand- 
pressing  and  sun-drying  until  they  had  enough  for  a  kiln. 

This  lot  of  land  was  in  all  probability  the  first  lot  of  land  covered 
by  a  Brant  lease,  for  Brant  was  about  to  issue  deeds  when  he  was  told 
by  our  great-grandfather  that  as  he  (Brant)  had  no  deed,  he  could  not 
issue  deeds,  but  would  advise  him  to  grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years. 
Brant  took  his  advice  and  leases  were  issued  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
of  one  dung-hill  fowl  per  year  if  the  same  be  asked  for  and  demanded. 
One  reason  for  considering  this  lot  as  being  covered  by  the  first  Brant 
lease  issued  is  that  the  starting  point  given  in  the  lease  is  the 
"village  or  church  on  the  river."  Another  reason  (and  the 
two  taken  together  are  irrefutable),  is  that  when  the  Government  of 
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Upper  Canada  recalled  all  the  Brant  leases,  a  corner  stone  with  the 
initials  J.  T.  chiseled  on  one  side  thereof  was  placed  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  lot  in  the  exact  place  where  the  stake  had  been  planted 
that  is  referred  to  in  the  Brant  lease,  and  the  government  surveyors  in 
running  the  lines  for  adjoining  lots  used  this  stone  as  a  starting  point. 

John  Smith,  Sen. — From  the  papers  and  documents  in  our  posses- 
sion and  from  what  father  told  us,  it  appears  great-grandfather  was  a 
tall  man,  over  six  feet,  and  physically  strong  in  proportion — a  great 
pedestrian,  which  is  evident  from  his  repeated  trips  to  Bertie,  Fort  Brie, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Toronto,  and  other  distant  points.  These  trips 
were  made  on  foot,  there  being  no  wagon  roads  of  any  great  length  in 
those  days,  so  that  the  only  means  of  locomotion  was  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. He  despised  the  latter  means  as  being  too  effeminate  for  a  man 
of  his  standing  and  condition  of  life.  (It  may  be  interesting  to  state 
here  that  the  saddle  which  we  used  in  our  boyhood  days  had  silver- 
plated  staples  inserted  in  its  front  edge,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pommel, 
for  strapping  fast  the  saddle  bags  or  any  other  article.)  That  he  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  great  business  tact  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
man  is  shown  not  only  by  his  handwriting  and  letters,  but  is  also  proven 
by  the  large  number  of  Powers  of  Attorney  which  we  have  in  our  posses- 
sion, not  only  from  his  immediate  friends  and  neighbours,  but  also  from 
settlers  extending  from  east  of  Hamilton,  as  far  west  as  London,  south 
to  Long  Point,  and  north  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Blenheim. 

Parchment  Deeds. — These  are  formidable  documents  22x14^  in., 
and  the  seal  attached  thereto  of  goodly  size,  being  4Vk  in.  in  diameter 
and  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  composed  of  beeswax  with  white  paper 
on  each  side,  one  side  being  stamped  in  relief  with  the  British  coat-of- 
arms  and  surrounding  it  the  usual  Latin  inscription.  On  the  other  side, 
in  relief  also,  is  stamped  what  seems  to  be  the  Naval  coat-of-arms,  as  it 
contains  the  Union  Jack,  crown,  shield,  mace,  anchor,  halberd,  two 
cornucopias,  etc.  In  the  edge  of  the  seal  are  inserted  two  strips  of  parch- 
ment by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  deed. 

The  Mohawk  Church. — After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Capt.  Joseph  Brant  went  to  England,  and  while  there  collected  money 
to  build  a  church.  On  his  return  to  the  Grand  River  he  caused  to  be 
erected  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Upper  Canada.  This 
Church  was  completed  in  1786  and  a  bell  hung  in  its  tower.  We  learn 
from  a  memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Mountain,  first  Bishop  of  the  Canadas, 
"that  he  arrived  in  Quebec  City  on  November  1st,  1793,  and  found  that 
there  was  no  church  there  nor  in  Montreal;  but  there  were  six  clergy- 
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men  in  the  Province  and  but  three  in  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada." 
This  memoir  also  contains  the  statement  "that  the  Mohawks  upon  the 
Grand  River  have  a  church,  and,  what  many  of  the  English  churches  are 
without,  a  bell." 

The  War  of  1812-15.— War  was  declared  by  Congress  under  Presi- 
dent Madison  on  the  18th  June,  1812.  Among  the  earliest  to  turn  out 
in  defence  of  their  homes  and  firesides  were  the  Six  Nations  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Jacobs  and  Capt.  John  Brant,  son  of  the 
late  Chief,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  his  father  seemed  to 
have  fallen.  "The  affray  at  Beaver  Dam,"  says  Thos.  Cross  in  "The 
Iroquois,"  "is  said  to  have  been  planned  and  executed  by  this  intrepid 
young  man,  eighteen  years  old,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Col. 
Boerstier  and  six  hundred  men." 

In  1810,  father  was  sent  to  school  at  Fort  Erie,  and  he  told  us  that 
he  well  remembered  the  fact  that,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  late  James 
Cummings,  J.  P.,  of  Chippewa,  rode  into  Fort  Erie  crying  aloud,  "There 
is  war;  war  is  declared  between  the  King  and  the  Congress."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  event  he  had  to  be  brought  home  to  the  Grand  River, 
but  the  family  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  home,  as  the  British  Government  required  the  house,  barn,  and 
other  out-buildings  for  His  Majesty's  stores  and  other  military  purposes. 
Upon  the  premises  a  regiment  was  stationed,  probably  the  37th  Fusiliers, 
for  we  remember  that  a  door  of  the  house  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
dwelling  erected  in  later  years  having  "37th  Fusiliers"  cut  into  it  with 
a  knife.  The  officers  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  house,  while  the  barn 
(36x50)  served  as  barracks  for  the  privates.  The  family  retreated  to 
the  backwoods  of  Blenheim  (known  as  the  "Queen's  Bush"  at  a  later 
period),  taking  such  portions  of  their  furniture  as  they  could  convenient- 
ly convey.  Amongst  the  articles  left  in  the  custody  of  the  new-comers 
was  a  fall-leaf  table  of  walnut,  the  leaves  and  top  of  which  we  have  had 
placed  on  an  extension  dining-table.  An  officer,  in  want  of  a  candle- 
stick, dropped  some  of  the  melted  tallow  on  the  table  and  stood  the 
candle  thereon.  He  allowed  it  to  burn  so  low  that  it  burnt  a  hole  in 
the  table,  still  visible. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  our  great  uncle,  was  gazetted  a  Captain,  and,  as 
he  has  often  told  us,  had  captains  serving  under  him  as  privates.  He 
went  through  the  war  without  receiving  a  wound,  although  in  active 
service  at  Queenston  Heights,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  other  engagements 
in  that  neighborhood.  When  we  were  boys  he  made  his  home  at  father's, 
and  having  become  almost  entirely  blind  from  the  growth  of  cataracts 
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on  his  eyes,  one  of  us  used  to  have  to  lead  him  when  he  wished  to  go  on 
the  road.  Should  any  mention  of  the  war  be  made,  uncle  would  state, 
in  language  more  forcible  than  elegant,  though  very  expressive  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time,  how  they  had  driven  the  enemy  over  the  Heights 
at  the  point  of  the  "bagonet" — these  old  settlers  having  mistaken  the 
"y"  in  the  word  bayonet  for  a  "g" — and  that  some  of  their  bodies 
were  in  view,  hanging  in  the  shrubs  and  undergrowth,  for  two  or  three 
days.  He  was  not  married. 

Mother's  elder  brother,  the  late  John  Ramsay,  sen.,  of  West  Flam- 
boro,  served  also  during  the  war  and  escaped  without  a  wound,  but  near 
the  close  of  the  war  was,  with  an  Indian,  taken  prisoner.  They  were 
marched  to  Greenbush,  on  the  Hudson,  and,  as  their  guard  were  mounted, 
they  were  obliged  to  do  some  very  fast  walking  to  keep  ahead  of  those 
in  charge.  On  their  arrival  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-house,  but, 
when  they  found  their  guards  dozing  off,  made  their  escape,  ran  the 
sentries  at  the  outposts,  and  made  their  way  back  as  far  as  Buffalo. 
Having  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at  their  disposal,  they  were  re- 
captured and  marched  back  to  prison.  They  would  have  been  shot  had 
not  the  war  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  on  Dec.  24th,  1814.  Thus  the  enemy  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  try  them  by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  being  prisoners  of  war  who 
had  attempted  to  escape. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Thomas,  mother  of  the  compilers  of  this  paper,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Deborah  Ramsay,  was  born  at  Chippewa  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  but  all  records  of  that  event  were 
destroyed  when  the  U.  S.  troops  burned  the  church  as  well  as  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which  she  never  knew  her  age. 
While  living  at  Chippewa  she  saw  the  Falls  run  dry  so  that  people 
walked  out  to  the  centre  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  one  plucky  young 
lady,  Miss  Ensign,  planted  a  Union  Jack  in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks,  where 
it  remained  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 

Close  of  the  War. — After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  family  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  retreat,  the  backwoods  of  Blenheim,  and  found 
their  homestead  in  a  very  delapidated  condition,  far  different  from  what 
it  was  when  they  left  it,  in  1812.  At  that  time  they  had  forty  acres 
cleared  and  under  cultivation,  well  fenced  with  rails,  staked  and 
ridered;  but  on  their  returp  ^hey  found  the  house  with  panes  of  glass 
out  and  boards  off  here  and  there  from  all  the  buildings.  The  planks 
used  for  approaches  to  the  barn  doors  were  gone,  as  well  as  many  from 
the  floor;  the  rails  used  in  fencing  the  cleared  land  had  disappeared, 
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as  if  by  magic,  for  it  seems  the  soldiers  stationed  here  soon  learned 
that  the  well-seasoned  fence-rails  were  more  combustible  and  portable 
than  the  standing  timber  near  by.  So  when  they  had  ascertained  the 
sad  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  realized  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  by  the  occupation  of  the  premises  by  the  British  and 
Indians,  they  made  out  a  claim.  This  document  bears  the  date  of  20th 
Sep.,  1815,  and  the  following  is  certified  as  being  a  true  copy: 

"Amount  of  losses  sustained  by  Eleanor  Thomas  in  the  late  war, 
in  consequence  of  His  Majesty's  troops  and  Indians  being  stationed  at 
the  Grand  River,  and  buildings  occupied  for  His  Majesty's  stores  and 
other  military  purposes : 

1813  Oct.    One  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  on  Gen.  Proctor's 

retreat £4  10  0 

30  bus.  potatoes 5  12  6 

5  hogs 5  12  0 

1814  By  the  troops  and  Indians,  and  at  the  time  Gen.  Mc- 

Arthur  (U.  S.)  came  through    from    Detroit    to 

the  Grand  Eiver 35      6      0 

4,800  rails  in  fences. 
1814-15    The  loss  of  the  use  of  the  farm  by  the  destruction 

of  the  fences 40      0      0 

£91      2      6 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  price  is  put  upon  the  4,800  fence  rails 
consumed.  Father  explained  it  in  this  way:  The  officer  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  premises,  and  who  was  also  empowered  to  settle  the  claim 
for  damages,  thought  he  could  book  the  rails  as  oven  wood,  and  conse- 
quently the  family  would  get  a  higher  price  therefor  than  they  otherwise 
would.  But  his  plan  failed  to  materialize,  for  the  officer,  after  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the  commissariat  department,  failed 
to  find  any  item  establishing  the  fact  that  bread  had  been  baked  on  the 
premises.  Although  the  officer  was  well  aware  that  bread  had  been 
baked  here,  yet,  as  there  was  no  entry  in  the  books  of  the  commissariat 
department  to  that  effect,  the  British  Government  would  not  pay  the 
claim  if  inserted,  so  the  rails  had  to  go  as  fire-wood,  and  a  lump  sum  for 
them  and  900  ft.  of  planks  to  repair  the  barn  floor,  etc.,  was  agreed 
upon,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  claim  £115,  which  was  paid. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1815,  three  wagons,  loaded  with 
kegs  filled  with  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  etc.,  arrived  at  the  Grand 
River  to  pay  the  soldiers.  When  one  of  us  in  a  bantering  way  asked 
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father  why  he  didn't  take  a  few  gold  pieces,  he  replied:  "Leaving 
honesty  out  of  the  question,  one  would  have  had  little  chance  of  so  doing, 
for  each  wagon  was  guarded  by  fifty  soldiers,  their  muskets  loaded  with 
ball  cartridge,  and  bayonets  fixed,  and  those  on  guard  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  if  they  should  allow  this  money  to  be  despoiled  they  might 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  their  pay. 

During  the  war  of  1812  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke  out  at  King- 
ston, which  was  attributed  to  the  impurity  of  the  water.  Dr.  Dunlop,  a 
surgeon  belonging  to  one  of  the  regiments  stationed  at  that  town,  and 
a  newcomer  to  the  place,  having  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
when  he  was  told  by  a  sympathizing  friend  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
water,  earnestly  replied:  "It's  no  the  water  wi'  me,  for  I  aye  tak'  it  weel 
diluted  wi'  brandy." 

As  the  Six  Nations  Indians  had  commenced  to  locate  themselves  on 
this  Grand  River  tract  as  soon  as  the  war  closed,  April,  1783,  and  as 
great-grandfather  with  his  family  came  in  with  them,  the  Township  of 
Brantford  must  have  been  the  first  municipality  in  the  County  of  Brant 
to  be  settled  by  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  Mohawk  Church  was  erected  soon  after  that  date,  probably 
in  1786.  The  two-storied  frame  house  erected  on  the  Cainsville  lot  was 
the  first  frame  dwelling  erected  in  the  County. 

The  village  or  church  on  the  Eiver  is  used  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  first  Brant  lease  issued  to  a  white  man,  for  the  Lot  is  described  as 
"being  on  the  northerly  part  of  the  great  bend  below  the  village  or 
Church  on  said  river,  beginning  at  a  stake  standing  by  the  fence  at  the 
South-east  angle  of  said  tract,"  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  words  "a  stake  standing  by  the  fence"  we  deduce  the 
fact  that  the  family  must  have  been  in  actual  possession  of  this  lot  of 
200  acres  for  some  time  or  they  would  not  have  had  fences  erected. 

In  these  papers  there  are  also  recorded  transfers  of  tracts  of  land 
from  one  person  to  another. 

Father,  in  his  boyhood  days,  and  until  he  was  10  or  11  years  old, 
had  none  but  Indian  children  to  play  with,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
<jould  speak  the  Mohawk  language  as  fluently  as  English.  Even  in  his 
older  days  when  he  chanced  to  meet  one  of  that  race  he  invariably 
addressed  him  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

A  Summerless  Year. — The  year  1816  was  a  memorable  one  for 
those  living  at  that  time.  It  was  usually  referred  to  by  the  old-timers 
as  the  year  without  a  summer,  for  there  was  frost  during  every  month 
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of  the  year  except  the  month  of  August.  This,  following  the  close  of 
the  war,  made  itself  severely  felt  by  the  settlers,  for  the  little  grain  they 
had  on  hand  did  not  suffice  till  they  gathered  the  next  harvest,  and  many 
people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  first  man  to 
secure  some  ripened  sheaves  of  rye,  flailed  out  the  grain  and  shared  it 
with  his  less  fortunate  neighbours. 

The  Indians  suffered  also,  but  in  all  probability  in  a  lesser  degree, 
for  game  was  plentiful.  One  of  the  younger  Indians  having  found  a 
bee-tree  was  voraciously  devouring  the  honey,  but  was  stopped  by  one 
of  his  race  of  more  mature  years  and  told  that  by  eating  it  thus  it  was 
likely  to  produce  colic.  He  got  some  dry  wood,  and  after  cutting  it  as 
small  as  possible,  pounded  it  in  a  mortar  (home-made)  until  it  looked 
like  sawdust.  The  honey  was  then  mixed  with  it  and  partaken  of  with 
safety.  On  being  questioned  as  to  why  he  mixed  the  wood  with  the 
honey,  he  replied  "that  he  knew  of  but  one  reason,  and  that  was  that 
the  belly  must  be  filled." 

Father  having  mentioned  that  in  his  youth  he  had  often  loaded  his 
wooden  cannons  so  heavily  that  they  exploded,  we  were  anxious  to  know 
how  he  obtained  his  powder,  as  we  were  aware  that  money  was  not  very 
plentiful  then.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "just  give  an  Indian  hunter  a  piece 
of  bread  and  at  the  same  time  let  him  know  that  you  are  out  of  powder, 
and  he  will  take  off  his  powder-horn  and  pour  out  enough  to  last  you 
two  or  more  days. ' ' 

Post-Offices. — In  1809  there  were  few  post-offices  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  no  exchange  of  mail  matter  between  our  P.  O.  department  and  that 
of  Uncle  Sam.  So  if  a  person  wished  to  mail  a  letter  from  any  part  of 
the  U.  S.  to  this  Province  he  was  compelled  in  the  first  place  to  seek  some 
one  who  wes  journeying  northward  and  get  him  to  put  the  letter  in  the 
nearest  P.  0.  in  the  Province  after  he  arrived  in  it. 

In  a  letter  written  at  Hopkins'  Court  House,  Tennessee,  dated  Dec. 
llth,  1809,  we  find  that  John  Thomas,  the  writer,  had  gone  there  on 
business,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  settlement,  as  he  states, 
"  I  am  afraid  of  a  war  with  the  U.  S.,  as  the  people  are  much  exasperated 
at  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  general,  and  Jackson  in  particular. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  business  done  or  not,  you  may  expect  my  im- 
mediate return  before  any  stroke  can  be  made  on  either  side.  Goods 
begin  to  sell  very  high  here.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  a  bill  on 
New  York  as  business  begins  to  slacken  and  merchants  are  distrustful 
of  a  war  and  its  consequences."  As  envelopes  had  not  been  invented 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  letter  had  to  be  folded  in  such  a  manner  that 
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one  side  could  be  tucked  into  the  other,  and  then,  to  secure  it  there,  it 
was  sealed  with  wax.  It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Thomas,  Grand 
Eiver,  Upper  Canada,  care  of  Capt.  Brant  to  Niagara,  and  marked  2  S. 
postage  to  convey  it  to  Ancaster. 

Slaves  in  Upper  Canada. — It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  his  return 
home  from  this  trip  that  grandfather  brought  with  him  two  slaves,  a  ne- 
gro and  his  wife.  They  lived  in  a  log  house  on  the  lot  at  Cainsville  until 
their  death,  working  for,  and  being  cared  for  by  grandfather.  The 
woman  died  first  and  was  interred  by  her  husband  close  to  the  east  side 
line  of  the  lot,  where  he  planted  a  seedling  apple  tree  and  a  hickory 
tree  at  the  head  of  the  grave  to  mark  its  location.  Subsequently  the 
negro  died  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife.  In  due  course  of  time  the 
Hamilton  and  Brantford  Electric  Railway  was  laid  out,  and  its  course 
ran  directly  over  the  spot  where  these  two  trees  had  been  planted.  The 
men  engaged  in  grading  the  line  found  the  skull  of  the  negro  to  be  still 
pretty  solid,  but  the  remainder  of  the  bones  had  returned  to  mother 
earth. 

Father  told  us  that  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  was  very  strongly 
tempted  to  steal  was  in  his  boyhood  days.  His  mother  had  sent  him  and 
a  hired  man,  each  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  having  a  bag  of  wheat  in 
front  of  him,  to  Malcolm's  mill  in  Oakland,  via  Brant's  ford,  and  along 
a  footpath  through  the  dense  forest,  now  traversed  by  the  serpentine  Mt. 
Pleasant  Road.  Grandmother  had  entrusted  the  man  with  money  for 
their  dinners,  as  well  as  for  provender  for  the  horses,  but  he  spent  it  for 
rum  en  route,  so  there  must  have  been  dram-shops  in  Brantford  even  as 
early  as  this.  When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  it  was  time  for 
dinner,  but  they  had  nothing  to  eat  and  the  money  spent.  On  seeing 
through  a  window  some  loaves  of  bread  and  plates  overladen  with 
newly-baked  cakes,  father  said  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  steal  some 
of  them  to  satiate  his  appetite,  but  resisted  the  temptation.  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm, wife  of  the  miller,  on  questioning  him,  ascertained  the  plight  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  took  him  in  to  dinner  to  his  great  delight,  for 
which  he  was  very  thankful. 

Grandfather  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  No.  6, 
Barton  Lodge.  This  lodge  held  meetings  periodically  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  the  two-storied  house  on  the  lot  at  Cainsville.  After  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812,  John  Thomas  journeyed  southward  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  to  get  his  business  settled,  but  was  accidentally 
drowned  while  fording  a  river  in  that  country,  and  his  body  could  not 
be  traced,  although  many  efforts  were  made  with  that  purpose  in  view. 
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Strange  to  say,  no  record  can  be  found  of  the  death  of  great-grand- 
father (John  Smith,  sen.).  But  we  have  his  last  will  and  testament, 
dated  13th  Sept.,  1827,  and  on  comparing  his  signature  thereto  with 
that  of  other  documents,  we  have  concluded  that  he  did  not  live  many 
years  after  signing  his  will.  From  father  we  learned  that  on  his  demise 
his  'corpse  was  interred  in  the  Mohawk  Church  graveyard,  his  body 
being  that  of  the  first  white  man  interred  therein. 

Which  of  us,  with  our  much  vaunted  Collegiate  education,  could 
go  into  the  dense  forest,  having  no  other  instrument  than  a  surveyor's 
chain  and  a  compass,  and  strike  a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  so 
nearly  due  north  and  south  that  the  Government  surveyors,  in  making 
the  surveys  of  the  land  contained  in  the  old  Brant  leases,  declared  that 
the  East  line  of  the  lot  at  Cainsville  deviated  so  slightly  from  absolute 
north  and  south  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  alteration 
thereof?  Yet  that  was  done  by  great-grandfather  in  1801. 

Education  in  Brant. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  father  was  at 
school  at  Fort  Erie  in  1812  when  war  was  declared  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, that  he  was  hurried  home,  and  that  soon  after  his  arrival  the 
family  were  induced  by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  to 
remove  to  the  backwoods  of  Blenheim  and  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
shack  in  which  there  was  found  but  one  corner  dry  enough  to  place  a 
bed.  Here  they  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  Sept.,  1815,  father 
being  then  14  years  old. 

About  this  time  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one 
in  what  is  now  known  as  School  Section  No.  16,  but  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of  was  called,  at  least  by  the  pupils,  Bunnell's  schoolhouse, 
because  the  site  was  taken  from  a  lot  of  land  afterwards  deeded  by  the 
Crown  to  Mr.  Bunnell,  grandfather  of  A.  K.  Bunnell,  Treasurer  of  the 
City  of  Brantford.  The  first  teacher  was  a  Yankee  adventurer  named 
Forsyth,  who,  with  many  others,  had  followed  the  army.  The  text- 
books he  introduced  were  Mavor's  Spelling-book,  the  English  Eeader, 
Morse's  Geography,  and  Daboll's  Arithmetic — all  works  of  Yankee 
origin. 

The  spelling-book  opened  up  with  the  alphabet  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced; a  few  illustrations  of  the  commonest  of  our  domestic  animals 
were  given,  with  a  brief  descriptive  article  of  each.  These  were  inter- 
spersed nearly  to  the  end,  where  were  found  columns  of  words  of  five 
or  more  syllables,  the  first  being  '  *  abominableness. "  The  so-called 
English  Reader  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  best 
English  authors,  but  it  also  contained  extracts  from  speeches  made  by 
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Ben.  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  etc.  The  geography  seemed  to  be  made 
up  especially  to  extol  and  enlarge  the  U.  S.  at  the  expense  of  Canada. 
To  give  an  instance:  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  allotted  more 
space  in  that  work  than  could  be  spared  for  Canada,  although  the  latter 
consisted  of  two  Provinces.  The  Arithmetic  proved  to  be  the  best  of 
the  books,  and  was  a  work  of  decided  merit.  After  the  war  father  be- 
came a  pupil  of  this  school,  and  frequently  referred  to  his  schoolmates — 
the  late  Malachi  File,  the  late  John  J.  File,  etc.,  the  last  mentioned  being 
the  father  of  Levi  File  of  the  Township  of  Brantford,  and  also  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  John  D.  McEwen  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Eoad.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  C.  Usher,  the  founder  and  first  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Brantford,  before  he  held  Divine  service  in  the  school- 
house  on  Sunday  afternoons.  These  services  were  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  settlers  who  signified  their  appreciation  by  the  regularity  of  their 
attendance. 

[In  1834  the  Rev.  James  C.  Usher  served  Barton  and  the  village  of 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Usher  was  obliged  to  take  the  long  journey  to  Quebec 
to  be  ordained  in  1834.  On  his  return  he  was  preferred  to  Grace 
Church,  Brantford. — From  Wentworth  Historical  Transactions,  1902, 
p.  64.] 

Means  of  Cooking. — Our  "foremothers"  had  no  such  conveniences  as 
'  *  cookstoves, "  with  the  numberless  utensils  accompanying  them,  but 
were  forced  to  do  their  cooking  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, with  its  crane  and  pot-hooks  of  various  lengths  for  hanging  the 
pot  and  tea  kettle  on.  Those  who  had  not  brick  ovens,  when  they 
wished  to  roast  meat  or  bake  bread,  used  a  reflector  made  of  bright  tin, 
in  shape  somewhat  like  an  open  shed.  When  in  use  this  was  set  upon  a 
frame  of  iron  with  four  legs,  the  open  side  towards  the  fire,  and  the 
frame  filled  with  live  coals.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
food  to  be  cooked  was  placed  inside  the  reflector.  The  frying  pan  had 
long  legs  and  a  long  handle  for  convenience.  The  smoothing  irons 
(sad  irons)  were  heated  by  standing  them  on  end  in  proximity  to  the 
red-hot  coals,  and  consequently  required  to  have  the  ashes  removed  from 
their  faces  before  using.  They  also  provided  themselves  with  a  sheet- 
iron  round  pan,  with  an  iron  handle  about  six  feet  in  length,  for  baking 
short  cakes  and  pancakes  of  buckwheat,  corn  meal  or  wheat  flour.  To 
prevent  themselves  from  getting  overheated  they  improvised  a  jack  made 
of  iron,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  having  notches  at  intervals  of 
about  six  inches  apart  to  rest  the  handle  at  such  a  height  as  would 
keep  the  pan  level.  Some  bakers  became  so  proficient  in  its  use  that 
they  were  enabled  to  grasp  the  handle  with  both  hands,  give  it  a  toss 
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and  turn  its  contents  (one  cake)  upside  down,  when  cooked  sufficiently 
on  the  lower  side,  and  catch  it  in  the  pan. 

Stoves  and  Ovens. — Some  time  about  the  year  1830,  a  man,  J.  Van- 
norman  by  name,  started  a  foundry  at  Long  Point.  Its  chief  products 
were  "The  Farmer's  Cook  Stove,"  with  its  attendant  furniture,  and  box 
stoves  for  heating  purposes.  The  castings  in  these  stoves  were  much 
thicker  than  those  in  use  nowadays,  and  rods  for  holding  the  stove  to- 
gether were  not  used,  so  one  had  to  be  very  careful  in  putting  in  wood 
or  he  might  knock  the  back  plate  out  on  the  floor.  Many  farmers,  as 
soon  as  bricks  could  be  obtained,  erected  brick  ovens  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  kitchen,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  bake  a  batch  of  bread  that 
would  last  the  family  eight  or  ten  days.  We  have  several  pots  made 
at  Long  Point  and  occasionally  make  use  of  them. 

Clothing. — Our  ancestors  had  not  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  Satur- 
day bargains  "$7.50  suits  reduced  to  $4.98,"  but  were  compelled,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  to  raise  sheep,  whose 
wool  was  taken  to  the  nearest  carding  mill,  where  it  was  made  into  rolls. 
These  were  taken  home  and  spun  into  skeins  of  yarn;  thence  it  was 
taken  to  the  weaver  to  be  made  into  cloth,  which  was  given  to  itinerant 
tailors  to  make  into  suits  befitting  the  various  members  of  the  family. 
In  a  similar  manner  with  regard  to  footwear,  the  farmer  traded  the 
pelts  of  animals  to  the  tanner  for  leather,  which  was  fashioned  into 
boots  and  shoes  by  shoemakers  who  travelled  from  house  to  house  with 
their  kits  of  tools  on  their  backs. 

As  reference  was  made  to  the  "Stone  Age"  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Society,  we  not  only  believe  that  there  was  a  people  inhabiting  this 
continent  before  the  advent  of  the  Indians,  but  have  some  proof  thereof, 
for  on  the  lot  at  Cainsville  we,  in  our  boyhood  days,  found  a  stone  axe, 
which  is  of  better  shape,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  than  any 
specimen  on  exhibition  in  the  public  museums  of  the  Province. 

About  12  years  before  Brant  County  was  separated  from  the  united 
Counties  of  Wentworth,  Halton  and  Brant,  father  and  the  late  William 
Holmes,  J.  P.  (from  whom  we  get  the  name  Holmedale)  were  gazetted 
commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Request,  a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  law. 
They  continued  to  hold  sessions  of  this  court  periodically  until  the 
establishment  of  County  and  Division  Courts. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  Thayendanegea,, 
to  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  standing  upon  some  elevated  spot  of  land, 
say  Tutela  Heights,  view  the  city  lying  beneath  him,  with  its  railroads, 
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steam  and  electric,  its  telegraph,  telephone  and  trolley  lines,  its  public 
buildings,  its  extensive  and  numerous  manufacturies,  private  dwellings, 
and  parks,  its  bridges,  etc.,  he  would  be  likely  to  exclaim  in  his  native 
tongue  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet  Horace:  "I  have  reared  to  myself 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass"  (bronze),  or  he  might  select  the 
words  engraven  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  England,  on  that  edifice,  Si  monumentum  quaeris,  cir- 
cumspice — "If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around." 

The  memory  of  the  red  man, 

How  can  it  pass  away, 
While  their  names  of  music  linger 

On  each  town,  and  stream,  and  bay. — Anon. 


VI. 

THE    PAST    AND    PRESENT    FORTIFICATIONS    AT    KINGSTON. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  DOLAN,  CALGARY,  ALTA, 

The  busy  Canadian  of  to-day  knows  Kingston  only  as  the  home  of 
the  penitentiary,  or  the  seat  of  Queen's  University,  or  perhaps  as  a 
stagnant  looking  community.  Its  appearance  of  stagnation  is  due  to 
the  numerous  small  frame  dwellings  in  the  older  wards,  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  various  forts,  and  their  grim  looking  towers.  Its  past  growth 
and  historic  traditions  have  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  erection 
of  these  military  works,  and  to  the  probability  that  upon  two  occasions 
it  was  likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  provincial  capital.  This  paper  deals 
especially  with  the  various  fortifications  of  Kingston,  and  the  two 
threatened  attacks  during  the  War  of  1812. 

The  importance  of  the  city  during  the  war  lay  in  its  intermediate 
location  between  Montreal  and  the  Niagara  district,  its  selection  as  the 
depot  of  supplies  for  the  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  dockyard 
being  located  in  its  neighborhood. 

From  the  year  1759  until  1784  the  land  about  old  Fort  Frontenac 
had  been  entirely  abandoned  by  English  settlers,  as  well  as  soldiers. 
But  in  the  latter  year,  Capt.  Grass,  who,  though  a  German,  had  served 
in  the  British  Army  during  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  had  been  held  a 
prisoner  in  Fort  Frontenac  in  1757,  landed  with  a  few  U.  E.  Loyalist 
families  on  Mississauga  Point,  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Works.  Their  selection  apparently  was  quite  favorable,  for 
many  families  followed  them  during  the  ensuing  years,  and  in  1792,  when 
Lt.-Governor  Simcoe  held  his  first  government  council  in  a  log  house, 
still  standing  on  Queen  St.,  there  were  about  120  houses,  almost  all  of 
wood,  scattered  along  the  shore  for  a  few  hundred  rods  back,  north- 
east of  the  present  West  Street.  Among  the  earlier  settlers  were  the 
Macaulays,  Cartwrights,  Fergusons  and  MacLeans,  many  of  whom  held 
commissions  during  the  war.  During  the  struggle  the  village  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  in  1821  had  a  population  of  5,000,  of  all  classes. 
Its  progress  at  that  time  was  due  to  its  freedom  from  attack  during  the 
war,  the  settlement  of  many  of  the  regulars  in  the  neighborhood  having 
naturally  attracted  many  of  the  immigrants,  whom  they  had  known  in 
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the  motherland.  Then  the  Imperial  Government  had  spent  large  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Navy  on  Lake  Ontario.  Probably  in  the  histories  of  this 
war  we  have  been  rather  narrow-minded  in  the  praise  of  our  own 
militia.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  great  sacrifices  the  mother  country 
had  undertaken  in  sending  out  thousands  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  and  practically  paying  almost  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  even 
when  she  was  struggling  for  her  commercial  existence  against  the 
insatiable  hatred  and  ambition  of  Napoleon. 

Bad  feeling  existed  between  the  mother  country  and  the  newly 
separated  states  from  1783  till  1791,  on  account  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Great  Britain  retained  a  fejy  posts  in 
American  territory,  and  war  clouds  began  to  gather.  So,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  War  Department,  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor-General  at 
that  time,  ordered  Surveyor  John  Collins  in  1788  to  make  a  survey  of 
all  the  harbors  in  the  inland  lakes.  He  selected  Carleton  Island,  south  of 
Wolfe  Island,  as  possessing  most  advantages  in  shelter,  water  and  de- 
fence. Lt.-Governor  Simcoe,  after  a  personal  inspection,  supported  Col- 
lins' choice  against  the  views  of  Carleton,  who  had  picked  upon  King- 
ston. In  his  report,  Collins  claimed  that  Kingston  was  open  to  attack 
from  the  rear;  the  old  French  fort  was  useless  as  a  source  of  defence, 
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and  the  harbor  was  exposed  to  the  prevailing  south-west  wind.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  first  two  objections.  The  authorities  in 
1812  ran  a  palisade  wall  along  "West  to  Sydenham  St.,  across  Princess, 
or  Store  St.,  to  Eaglan  Road,  thence  north-east  to  the  site  on  the  Catara- 
qui  River  of  the  cotton  mill.  This  line  was  strengthened  by  the  erection 
of  two  log  blockhouses,  one  on  Princess  Street,  and  one  on  Montreal 
Street,  but  no  traces  of  wall  or  blockhouses  can  be  found  to-day.  Later, 
in  1845,  five  modern  blockhouses  were  constructed  to  guard  the  various 
roads,  and  many  may  remember  the  one  on  Sydenham  Street,  which 
unfortunately  was  sold  a  few  years  ago.  About  the  same  year,  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  at  Fort  Henry  and  Point  Frederick,  Martello 
towers  were  erected  at  Macdonald  Park,  and  on  the  shoal  near  the 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway.  The  upper  storey  of  these  was  con- 
structed with  movable  sides,  so  that  the  artillery,  mounted  upon  travel- 
ling carriages,  could  sweep  both  land  and  water.  The  average  cost  of 
these  was  about  £8500.  On  Cedar  Island,  guarding  the  St.  Lawrence, 
was  the  famous  bomb-proof  tower.  Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
then  living  in  Kingston,  worked  as  a  mason  upon  the  construction  of 
this  in  1846. 

Many  have  read  in  the  shorter  histories  of  Canada  that  LaSalle 
built  Fort  Frontenac,  and  later  it  was  reconstructed  as  a  western  post 
of  defence  by  Frontenac.  But  both  of  these  men  were  essentially 
traders,  and  the  location  on  level  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui 
River  rendered  it  an  excellent  post  for  barter  with  the  Indians.  In  an 
ancient  map  is  marked  an  Indian  store  on  the  shore  near  the  fort,  which 
must  have  plied  a  busy  trade  as  late  as  1812.  Like  all  other  military 
works  near  Kingston,  this  fort  passed  through  three  distinct  changes. 
The  first  fort  planned  by  LaSalle  was  oblong  in  shape,  each  side  being 
250  feet  long,  with  projecting  bastions  at  each  angle.  It  was  constructed 
of  upright  logs,  or  palisades,  with  earth  and  stone  packed  between. 
There  were  log  buildings  erected  inside  and  also  near  the  fort  to  ac- 
commodate the  garrison  and  traders.  In  1689,  during  the  terror-stricken 
rule  of  the  weak  Denonville,  the  fort  was  abandoned,  and  soon  destroyed 
by  the  revengeful  Iroquois.  In  1695,  Frontenac,  during  his  second 
term  as  Governor,  with  a  great  retinue,  re-visited  the  spot,  and  rebuilt 
it  of  stone,  using  simpler  plans  than  before.  Later,  in  1720,  a  wooden 
gallery  connected  each  bastion,  so  that  the  defenders  would  always  be 
under  cover.  The  walls  were  loopholed  for  musketry,  but  there  was  no 
surrounding  ditch  or  terrace.  The  fort  was  taken  without  much  difficulty 
by  Gen.  Bradstreet  in  1758.  He  planted  his  cannon  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  market  place,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  battered  the  walls  down. 
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For  almost  twenty-five  years  the  spot  was  untouched  by  the  British,  till 
the  coming  of  Capt.  Grass  in  1784.  Five  years  later  Kingston  was 
<jhosen  as  the  chief  military  depot,  and  wooden  barracks  were  construct- 
ed for  the  men,  with  one  storey  houses  for  the  officers,  within  the 
curtains  of  the  fort.  According  to  the  prevailing  custom,  a  stockade 
was  constructed  to  surround  the  enclosure.  The  old  French  tower  in 
the  north-east  angle  was  used  as  a  magazine,  and  was  torn  down  in 
1832.  The  British  Government  never  regarded  the  spot  as  of  much 
defensive  value,  for  in  1819  they  permitted  the  local  military  authorities 
to  tear  down  the  fort  to  permit  the  extension  of  Ontario  Street.  The 
present  barracks,  called  Tete-du-Pont,  were  erected  with  quarters  for 
officers  and  men  from  1831  till  1842.  This  is  now  occupied  by  B.  Bat- 
tery of  the  Royal  Canadian  Artillery. 

In  the  selection  of  Navy  Bay  for  the  site  of  the  proposed  dockyard, 
a  compromise  was  really  effected  between  the  opposing  views  of  Collins 
and  Lord  Dorchester.  Kingston  harbour  was  passed  over,  and  the  bay 
enclosed  by  Points  Frederick  and  Henry  was  chosen.  The  stores  were 
to  be  kept  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Military  College.  This  spot  must  have  possessed  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  neighboring  harbor,  as  the  land  was  practically  a  wilderness; 
the  forest  must  be  cleared,  and  cottages,  storehouses  and  docks  con- 
structed. There  was  no  bridge  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui.  A 
ferry,  connected  with  a  wire  cable,  carried  the  farmers  and  their  wagons 
across.  Later  the  marines  used  a  scow  rowed  with  long  sweeps  to  cross 
the  harbor,  which  at  the  points  of  crossing  was  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
But  the  supplies  and  heavier  equipment  could  be  brought  directly  to 
this  point  by  the  Gananoque  Road.  A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show 
that  the  whole  bay  was  sheltered  from  the  objectionable  south-west 
wind  by  Point  Frederick.  The  water  was  sufficiently  deep  for  any 
draught  of  sailing  vessel,  and  the  gradually  receding  shore  permitted  the 
construction  of  docks  and  ways. 

The  shape  of  Point  Frederick,  and  its  location  almost  surrounded 
by  water,  rendered  its  defence  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The 
narrow  isthmus  near  the  head  of  Navy  Bay  could  easily  be  protected  by 
the  guns  of  the  ships  patrolling  on  either  flank,  so  that  it  could  easily 
be  defended  from  a  land  attack  in  the  rear.  The  waterfront  was  guarded 
by  three  strong  batteries.  On  Mississauga  Point  a  battery  of  six 
twenty-four  pounders  was  erected,  protected  by  a  log  casement  and 
earthworks.  Bouchette,  who  commanded  the  dockyard  in  1792,  describes 
a  furnace  erected  here  to  heat  the  balls,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  hostile  ships. 
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In  searching  among  the  old  stores  in  Fort  Henry,  I  discovered  a  port- 
able iron  furnace,  probably  used  in  1839  for  a  similar  purpose.  On  the 
opposite  shore  at  Point  Frederick  was  a  similar  battery  mounted  upon 
earthworks.  Surrounding  this,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  a  line  of 
cheveaux  du  frise,  or  a  palisade  fence  with  sharp  iron  spikes,  pointing 
outward.  Inside  of  this  was  a  blockhouse,  commanding  a  survey  of 
both  bays,  mounted  with  heavy  artillery. 

So  strong  was  this  point  considered  that  in  1842,  the  home  Govern- 
ment constructed  the  present  fort,  which  is  rather  oblong  in  shape,  to 
suit  the  outlines  of  the  shore.  It  is  about  600  ft.  deep  by  750  ft.  wide, 
and  on  the  water  side  consists  of  thick  walls  twenty  feet  high,  banked 
by  earthworks  twenty-five  feet  thick,  mounted  with  heavy  rifle  guns,  and 
carronades  on  revolving  platforms.  A  few  of  the  heavy  guns  used  in 
1812  are  strewn  about  the  fort.  Among  the  interesting  features  of  this 
structure  are  the  sally  ports,  25  feet  long  by  7  feet  high  and  five  feet 
wide,  arched  and  cased  with  stone,  which  tunnel  the  walls  on  the  water- 
side. By  these  the  garrison  could  rush  out  upon  an  attacking  or  retreat- 
ing force.  In  the  centre  was  a  very  strong  stone  tower,  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon,  with  a  stone  cased  moat  surrounding,  so  that  even  if  the 
enemy  should  scale  the  walls,  this  deep  and  wide  moat  must  be  crossed 
before  the  garrison  could  be  captured.  Even  now  such  walls,  banked 
with  thick  mounds  of  earth,  could  offer  a  serious  resistance  to  heavy 
artillery.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  historical  incident  connected 
with  this  battery. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  point,  within  a  stone-throw  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  is  the  site  of  the  busy  dockyard  of  1812.  A  few  posts 
still  mark  this  historic  spot,  which  was  probably  the  busiest  centre  in 
Canada  during  the  whole  war.  Here  about  200  carpenters,  300  helpers, 
and  800  marines  and  sailors,  from  the  Atlantic  ships,  were  stationed 
during  1813  and  1814.  During  the  winter  of  1812-13  six  warships  were 
constructed,  from  125  to  200  feet  in  length,  most  of  them  sloop  rigged, 
and  carried  from  the  twelve  guns  of  the  "Beresford"  to  the  23  of  the 
"Wolfe."  In  the  following  winter  two  larger  ships,  the  "Princess 
Regent"  and  "Princess  Charlotte,"  were  built;  while  in  1814,  the  "St. 
Lawrence,"  the  giant  of  the  fleet,  300  feet  long  and  carrying  100  guns, 
was  launched.  Many  accounts  have  been  written  about  this  vessel,  but 
there  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  she  never  took  part  in  any  fight,  was 
drawn  up  again  on  the  ways,  where  she  remained  roofed  over  for  many 
years.  Later  she  was  sold,  and  while  being  towed  to  Amherst  Island 
a  storm  drove  her  ashore.  An  oak  chair,  made  from  her  huge  stern 
posts,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  member  for  Kingston,  Mr. 
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W.  F.  Nickle.  One  of  these  ships,  the  schooner  " Psyche,"  furnishes  an 
interesting  story  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  office.  She  was  first  con- 
structed in  England,  every  single  piece  numbered  and  described;  then 
she  was  taken  apart,  placed  on  board  a  transport  ship,  and  carried  to 
Montreal.  Thence  all  the  parts  were  carried  by  wagon  or  batteaux  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  refitted  at  the  dockyard.  All  these  exertions 
went  for  naught,  as  the  ratification  of  peace  cut  off  her  active  career. 
The  records  also  show  that  four  large  casks  to  hold  fresh  water,  and  an 
apparatus  for  distilling  the  briny  water  of  Lake  Ontario  were  sent  out 
to  be  used  on  board  the  navy.  This  paternal  red  tape  spirit  of  the  War 
Office  is  also  shown  in  the  official  correspondence  of  five  letters  which 
passed  back  and  forth,  about  the  simple  matter  of  a  useless  thirty  cent 
lock  on  the  door  of  an  officer's  room. 

These  vessels,  though  made  of  green  elm  and  oak,  were  very*  well 
constructed,  and  show  the  difference  between  the  English  and  American 
workmen.  They  were  well  shaped,  with  smooth  sides,  braced  with  cop- 
per and  iron  fastenings.  There  was  not  a  great  disparity  in  their 
weight  of  metal,  nor  in  their  sailing  qualities.  The  American  authorities 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  rushed  their  ships  together,  regardless  of  finish, 
speed  or  size  of  guns.  Thus,  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  fewer  ships,  and  carry- 
ing far  less  metal,  with  smaller  crews,  was  on  the  whole  able  to  keep 
control  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  1818  the  famous  Eush-Bagot  Treaty  was 
signed,  restricting  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes.  So  all  the  ships,  including 
two  captured  American  vessels,  were  sold  to  junk  dealers,  who,  after 
stripping  them  of  their  copper,  iron,  and  everything  moveable,  towed 
them  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  and  set  them  on  fire.  Their 
blackened  timbers  lie  beneath  the  waters  of  Navy  Bay,  where  they  may 
still  be  seen  on  a  calm  day. 

The  only  building  still  standing  which  had  any  connection  with  the 
War  of  1812  was  the  large  stone  structure  near  the  old  dockyard,  now 
used  as  a  dormitory  by  the  cadets.  It  was  erected  in  1816  to  store  the 
sails,  ropes  and  guns  of  the  ships.  It  was  used  as  a  storehouse  till  1838, 
when  Capt.  Sandom  and  a  force  of  marines  were  sent  to  reopen  the 
dockyard.  As  the  cottages  for  the  soldiers  and  officers,  used  in  1812 
had  been  sold,  the  old  storehouse  was  cleared  out,  each  floor  fitted  up  as 
in  a  warship,  hence  its  name — the  stone  frigate.  After  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  a  few  steam  gunboats  were  constructed,  the  most  noted  being 
the  " Experiment." 

The  entrance  to  Navy  Bay  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  present  guarded 
by  the  well  known  Fort  Henry,  which  stands  on  a  rising  elevation  at 
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the*  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  in  the  year  1813,  a  battery  of 
six  twenty-four  pounders  was  erected,  protected  by  logs  and  earth- 
works. A  blockhouse  was  also  constructed  and  all  the  surrounding 
woods  cut  down  to  permit  the  enemy  landing  and  masking  their  guns. 
A  captain  of  the  Voltigeurs,  who  was  stationed  here  in  1813,  speaks  with 
the  most  abject  disgust  of  the  forlorn  looking  stumps,  rocks  and  shrubs, 
which  were  infested  with  mosquitoes,  gnats  and  reptiles.  Later  in  the 
same  year  officers'  quarters,  stone  magazines  and  an  armory  were  erect- 
ed. The  position  was  considered  so  advantageously  situated  that  two 
strong  towers  of  rubble  stone  were  erected  and  surrounded  by  a  pal- 
isade. A  stone  building  about  80  feet  long,  used  for  officers'  quarters, 
was  erected.  In  1818  the  garrison  must  have  been  increased,  as  stone 
barracks  230  feet  long,  and  two  others  80  feet  long,  were  built;  so  that  a 
considerable  permanent  force  was  maintained  there  from  1818  till  1860. 

The  present  fort,  shown  on  the  sketch,  was  erected  in  1832,  and  with 
the  advanced  battery  was  not  finished  till  1842.  It  is  erected  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  about  100  feet  above  the  lake  level.  Unlike  the  first 
fort,  built  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  this  was  built  by  contract  by  Messrs. 
McAdoo,  Duff  and  Noble.  The  late  Sheriff  Ferguson  of  Kingston  had 
the  contract  of  cutting  the  stone.  Immense  quantities  of  limestone  were 
used,  which  was  procured  in  the  neighborhood,  as  the  many  nearby 
quarries  show.  A  great  many  of  those  working  on  its  construction 
perished  from  the  cholera  epidemic.  The  fort  from  rear  to  front  towards 
the  lake  is  about  800  feet  long,  and  500  feet  broad.  The  walls  of  the 
inner  fort  are  from  10  to  12  feet  thick  of  solid  masonry,  and  20  to  25 
feet  high.  Heavy  rifle  guns  and  carronades,  a  few  marked  1811  and  12, 
are  mounted  on  carriages,  travelling  on  semi-circular  tracks  cemented  in- 
to the  rocky  foundations.  These  guns,  having  a  range  from  800  to  1500 
yards,  all,  of  course,  muzzle  loaders,  commanded  the  Gananoque  Road 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lining  the  inner  walls  are  the  stone  quarters  for 
officers  and  men.  An  interesting  sight  in  many  of  the  rooms  is  the  brick 
fire-place,  while  in  others  furnaces  were  used.  As  these  thick  walls  were 
continuously  sweating,  heat  would  be  necessary  during  the  warm 
months,  and  stalactites  may  be  seen  in  almost  all  of  the  former  mess- 
rooms.  In  the  north  wall  was  the  cook-house,  with  fire  boxes  built  in  the 
brickwork,  with  huge  iron  pans  for  making  soup  or  boiling  meat.  Some 
of  these  iron  doors  must  have  been  used  in  the  first  fort,  as  they  are 
stamped  1812.  In  another  damp,  mouldy  room  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  hammers,  files,  tongs,  scissors,  cannon  wads,  rammers, 
cant  hooks,  bellows,  meat  saws,  powder  buckets  of  1812  fame, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  used  at  various  times  by  the 
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garrison.  If  this  Society  is  able  in  the  near  future  to  erect  a  suit- 
able building,  sufficient  material  alone  could  be  furnished  by  the  dis- 
carded stores  at  this  fort  to  fill  a  military  museum.  Unfortunately  most 
of  these  relics  are  being  destroyed  by  rust,  and  judging  from  past  ex- 
periences, the  Militia  Department  might  give  an  order  for  these  weapons 
and  tools  to  be  sold  as  old  iron.  So  that  the  least  the  Society  might  do 
is  to  notify  the  Department  that  if  these  are  to  be  disposed  of,  it  should 
be  given  the  first  selection. 

The  fort  is  tunneled  under  its  walls  and  moat.  The  powder  was 
kept  below  ground,  and  could  be  flooded  at  *a  moment's  notice.  The 
quarters  for  men  and  officers  were  ranged  close  to,  and  forming  part 
of,  the  wall,  to  give  greater  protection  and  more  room  for  parade 
grounds  in  the  centre.  Even  the  windows  are  strongly  barred,  so  that 
if  the  enemy  scaled  the  walls  the  garrison  would  still  have  a  shelter. 
The  advanced  battery  upon  the  water  side,  built  about  1842,  was  a 
serious  military  blunder.  The  walls  facing  the  lake  are  only  about  four 
feet  thick,  and  not  sufficiently  high.  A  hostile  fleet  could  see  within  the 
enclosure,  train  its  guns  upon  the  soldiers'  quarters,  without  the  wall 
offering  any  obstruction.  Many  have  heard  of  the  story  of  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  work,  discovering  this  serious  mistake,  after  its  com- 
pletion, then  in  despair  shooting  or  drowning  himself.  But  the  facts 
are  that  the  mistake  was  made  by  Col.  Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the 
work.  He  was  recalled  to  England  and  cashiered  out  of  the  army.  The 
work  was  completed  by  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  who  had  charge  of  the 
fortifications  at  Penetanguishene  as  well  as  Navy  Bay. 

The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  moat  24  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  with  perpendicular  stone  sides.  These  were  crossed  by  draw- 
bridges, which  were  specially  defended  by  heavy  cannons.  By  under- 
ground passages  the  garrison  could  fire  from  both  sides  of  the  moat, 
so  that  even  if  an  enemy  scaled  the  hill  they  would  be  subject  to  a  deadly 
fire  from  both  sides  of  the  moat.  By  means  of  open  sally  ports  the  gar- 
rison could  descend  to  the  water  under  cover.  At  the  shore  the  mouths 
of  the  sally  ports  were  protected  by  strong  towers,  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon,  and  loopholed  for  rifle  fire.  These  were  used  in  case  of 
retreat,  or  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners  who  were  taken 
in  a  rush.  The  guns  not  only  commanded  the  waterfront,  but  could  be 
trained  upon  a  land  force,  so  that  an  attack  from  the  rear  was  exposed 
to  fire  from  three  sides. 

There  have  been  many  interesting  incidents  in  connection  with 
this  strong  fort,  but  I  shall  relate  three  in  connection  with  the  Rebellion 
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of  1837.  In  February,  1838,  a  plan  was  formed  by  an  American  Con- 
federate, Van  Kensellaer,  to  attack  Fort  Henry.  It  was  known  that  it 
was  garrisoned  by  civilians,  and  among  these  a  traitor  had  agreed  to 
spike  the  guns,  and  even  to  open  the  gates  upon  th£  approach  of  the 
"Patriots."  The  plan  leaked  out,  and  1600  militia  were  placed  in  the 
enclosure.  An  American  force,  which  had  collected  at  French  Creek, 
near  Clayton,  to  the  number  of  1800  men,  took  possession  of  Hickory 
Island,  near  Gananoque.  But  VanRensellaer  proved  to  be  a  low  fellow, 
and  the  force  melted  away. 

In  the  dungeons  during  part  of  the  month  of  November  was  con- 
fined the  misguided  Von  Schultz,  or  Van  Shultz,  who,  urged  on  by  the 
notorious  Bill  Johnson,  led  about  500  men  across  the  river  to  Prescott, 
and  after  four  days'  fighting  was  captured  by  Col.  Dundas  of  Kingston. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  was  hanged  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  fort,  just  outside  the  walls.  His  body  was  claimed  by  a  King- 
ston sympathizer,  John  Cicolari,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary's  cemetery, 
beside  his  friend  Capt.  Woodruff,  who  met  the  same  sad  end. 

Here  also  were  confined  John  Montgomery,  and  several  others,  who 
were  captured  after  the  skirmish  at  Montgomery's  Tavern,  sentenced  to 
death,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  to  banishment  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  While  being  taken  to  Fort  Henry  for  safe  keeping,  they  formed 
a  plot  on  board  the  "Sir  Robert  Peel"  to  overpower  the  guard  and 
seize  the  vessel,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned.  They  were  then  confined 
to  Fort  Henry  for  a  few  days.  They  planned  their  escape  by  means  of 
information  secretly  conveyed  to  them.  Their  plan  succeeded,  except 
that  Parker,  a  resident  of  Kingston,  deserted  them,  and  Montgomery 
broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  in  the  sally  port.  But  after  terrible  suffering 
and  starvation  for  five  days,  all  except  Watson  and  Parker,  who  were 
taken,  reached  Cape  Vincent,  where  they  were  given  a  public  dinner 
and  every  kindness  shown  them. 

As  these  forts  would  furnish  good  material  for  a  museum  collection, 
so  the  stirring  incidents  connected  with  them,  and  the  weed-covered 
charred  hulls  at  the  bottom  of  Navy  Bay,  open  up  a  boundless  field  for 
historical  and  romantic  story,  which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  touched. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   EAELIEE   YEARS    IN   BRANT. 
BY  Miss  AUGUSTA  I.  GRANT  GILKISON,  BRANTFORD 

The  Brant  Historical  Society,  which  was  organized  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  on  Nelson  Street,  May  11,  1908,  welcomes  you  to  this 
historical  city  of  Brantford,  renowned  as  being  named  after  the  great 
warrior,  Thayendanagea,  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
British  army.  This  part  of  the  country  was  first  inhabited  by  the 
0  jib  ways  or  Mississagas,  the  government  buying  part  of  their  land  for 
the  Six  Nations,  through  which  the  River  Ouse,  now  the  Grand  River, 
ran. 

When  Brant  arrived  here  in  1783,  he  settled  at  the  bend  of  the 
river  where  the  old  Mohawk  Church  now  stands,  which  was  to  be  the 
Indian  Village  and  his  home  for  the  future ;  and  there  he  built  his  double 
log  house,  known  as  " Mohawk  Castle,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
While  living  there  he  became  an  influential  British  subject,  much  honored 
and  admired  by  all  classes. 

His  portrait  was  painted  by  Romney,  the  English  artist,  in  London, 
in  1776.  Brant  had  neither  the  aquiline  nose  nor  the  copper  complexion, 
nor  the  coarse  jet  black  hair  of  the  Indian  race.  His  only  Indian  fea- 
ture was  the  prominent  cheek  bone.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  family  of 
Brants,  from  Joseph  Brant's  grandfather,  who  visited  England  with 
Peter  Schuyler  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  London  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1776,  there  is  a  sketch  of  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  five  Sachems  who 
had  visited  England  in  1710.  Three  of  the  latter  were  Mohawks,  one  of 
whom  was  Joseph  Brant,  Chief  of  the  Canajoharie  clan.  These  Sachems, 
or  Indian  " Kings,"  as  they  were  called,  had  been  taken  to  England  by 
Col.  Schuyler,  and  they  created  a  great  sensation,  people  following  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  chiefs  were  dressed  in  black  clothes  after 
English  manner,  and  instead  of  a  blanket  they  each  had  a  scarlet  ingrain 
cloth  mantle  edged  with  gold  lace,  thrown  over  their  other  clothes. 
These  court  dresses  were  given  them  by  Queen  Anne,  a  more  than  ordin- 
ary solemnity  having  attended  the  audience  they  had  of  Her  Majesty. 
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They  were  conducted  to  St.  James'  Palace  in  two  royal  coaches,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  royal  presence  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  speech  delivered  by  them  was  preserved  by  Oldmixon, 
the  historian.  Sir  Eichard  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  the  Tattler 
of  March  13th,  1710,  and  Addison  in  the  Spectator  of  the  same  week 
devotes  a  special  article  to  the  five  Indian  "kings"  from  North  America. 

Capt.  Joseph  Brant  was  a  great  letter-writer — wrote  many  letters 
on  business,  and  on  private  or  domestic  concerns.  His  fame  was  co- 
extensive with  England  and  the  United  States.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Thos.  Eddy  he  says:  "I  was  born  of  Indian  parents,  lived  while  a  child 
among  those  whom  you  please  to  call  savages.  I  was  afterwards  sent 
to  live  among  the  white  people  and  educated  at  one  of  your  schools, 
since  which  period  I  have  been  honored  much  beyond  my  deserts." 

The  saintly  Rev.  Eobt.  Addison  of  Niagara  visited  the  Mohawks 
and  baptized  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  He  and  other  mis- 
sionaries were  greatly  assisted  by  Capt.  Brant.  When  Lieut.  Gov. 
Simcoe  arrived  at  Niagara  in  1792  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  to  the  Mohawk  Chief,  Thayendanagea.  This  Duke  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  Lord  Percy  and  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Mohawks  with  the  name  Tough wegeri,  or  the  "Evergreen 
Brake."  Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe  delivered  a  brace  of  pistols  to  Brant 
from  the  Duke,  and  in  a  letter  his  Grace  added:  "I  preserve  with  great 
care  your  picture  which  is  hung  up  in  the  Duchess'  own  room."  A 
close  intimacy  was  thereupon  formed  between  Lieut.-Gov.  Simcoe  and 
Capt.  Brant. 

George  Washington  also  recognized  the  great  influence  of  Capt. 
Brant  over  all  the  Indian  tribes.  He  invited  Brant  to  attend  the  great 
Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  Government,  in  the  winter  of 
1792,  and  on  May  23rd  of  that  year  the  newspapers  announced:  "On 
Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city  from  the  settlement  on  the  Grand 
River,  Capt.  Joseph  Brant  of  the  British  Army,  the  famous  Mohawk 
Chief  who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war  as 
military  leader  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians.  We  are  informed  that  he 
will  pay  his  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States."  The  United 
States  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  down  and  half  pay  pension,  the 
reward  he  received  from  the  British  Government  doubled,  if  he  would 
endeavor  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  tribes,  but  Brant  refused  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  British  interests,  as  also  to  the 
advantage  and  credit  of  the  Indian  Nations  until  the  Americans  should 
make  the  necessary  concessions. 
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Brant  sailed  for  England  in  1786.  He  was  well  received  and  his 
society  courted  by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  station,  statesmen,  scholars 
and  divines.  He  was  dressed  in  European  clothes,  but  had  a  splendid 
Indian  dress  of  his  own  nation.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Royal 
family.  He  proudly  refused  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  but  he  remarked 
with  gallantry  and  address  that  he  would  gladly  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
Queen.  King  George  III.  smiled,  as  he  loved  his  Queen  too  well  to  be 
offended.  Brant  was  accompanied  about  England  by  two  negro 
servants. 

Thayendanagea  is  described  as  having  been  a  man  of  animal  courage 
and  as  having  the  noble  qualities  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  tall,  erect 
and  majestic,  with  the  air  of  one  born  to  command,  and  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength  among  the  warriors  of  North  America.  He  translated 
the  gospels,  prayers  and  psalms  into  the  Mohawk  language.  His  last 
words  were:  "Have  pity  on  the  poor  Indian  if  you  can  get  any  influence 
with  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can.  Oh,  my 
Father,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

No  people  are  more  painstaking  in  paying  honor  to  their  dead  than 
the  Indians.  The  funerals  are  marked  with  deep  and  affectionate  solemn- 
ity. When  Brant's  remains  were  removed  in  1850  from  Wellington 
Square  to  the  Mohawk  Church,  the  old  bell  (the  first  bell  that  was 
rung  to  call  the  people  to  the  house  of  God  in  Upper  Canada),  tolled  for 
24  hours,  until  the  body,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
relays  of  six  warriors  at  a  time,  walking  through  the  forest  until  they 
reached  the  old  Mohawk  Church,  was  laid,  with  that  of  his  son,  Capt. 
John  Brant,  in  the  tomb  erected  to  their  memory.  The  removal  of 
their  remains  and  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  monument  is  due  to  the 
untiring  energies  of  Mr.  Allen  Cleghorn,  who  was  an  honored  and  be- 
loved friend  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Among  the  many  persons  who  knew  Brant  from  1792  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  Nov.  24th,  1807,  were  the  first  Gov.-Gen.  Lord  Dorchester, 
Gen.  Amherst,  Commodore  Alex.  Grant  of  Grosse  Pointe  near  Detroit, 
Father  Macdonell  (who  afterward  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Kingston),  Col.  Thos.  Talbot,  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Capt.  William  Jarvis 
(Provincial  Secretary),  Win.  Osgoode,  Jas.  Baby,  Chief -Justice  Powell, 
Duparon  Baby,  Alex  McKee,  Wm.  Robertson,  Major  John  Richardson, 
Peter  Burpree,  Bishop  Strachan,  Tecumseh,  and  many  others. 

In  1884  there  were  only  three  warriors  living  who  had  fought  with 
Brant:  John  Smoke  Johnson,  94  years;  Jacob  Warner,  93;  John  Tutela, 
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92.    John  Smoke  Johnson's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  Brant 's  monument ;  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Mohawk  Village,  also  known  as  Brant's  Ford,  was,  in  the  earliest 
years  of  this  province,  the  only  inhabited  place  between  the  village  of 
Niagara  and  Detroit.  Gov.  Simcoe,  after  having  settled  in  Niagara, 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  know  the  land  over  which  he  had  been  made 
governor,  so  he  started  with  Capt.  Wm.  Jarvis  and  suite  in  Feb.,  1792, 
marching  through  forests  where  towns  and  cities  are  now  built,  includ- 
ing Hamilton  and  others,  until  he  came  to  the  Mohawk  Village,  ex- 
tending to  where  Cainsville  stands  and  around  the  Mohawk  Church. 
Brant  received  Gov.  Simcoe  and  suite,  entertained  them  for  three  days, 
accompanied  them  on  their  journey  to  Detroit  many  miles  through  the 
forest,  and  supplied  them  with  food  and  horses.  On  arriving  at  Detroit 
he  was  received  by  Commodore  Grant,  who  was  then  in  command  of 
the  British  fleet  on  the  Upper  Lakes.  Gov.  Simcoe  returned  in  March, 
1793,  and  was  again  the  guest  of  Brant  at  the  Indian  Village,  and  was 
entertained  with  the  usual  dances,  the  calumet,  buffalo,  feather  and  war 
dances,  the  visitors  being  also  given  Indian  names.  On  the  13th  Feb., 
1793,  Mrs.  Wm.  Jarvis  entertained  Brant  at  dinner  in  her  log  house  at 
Niagara. 

Among  the  first  persons  who  settled  in  Brantf  ord  were  John  Stealts, 
Enos  Burnnell,  Arnah  Huntington,  John  A.  Wilkes  and  others.  Wm. 
Richardson  was  the  first  post-master  and  also  Indian  Superintendent 
after  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Brant.  He  was  also  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  10th 
Gore  Regiment  in  1837-38,  had  married  Jane  Cameron  Grant,  llth 
daughter  of  Commodore  Grant,  in  1824,  at  Chippewa,  and  resided  in 
Brantford  until  his  death  in  the  fifties. 

Brantf  ord  is  known  as  the  "Telephone  City/'  the  telephone  having 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Graham  Bell  at  his  residence  on  Tutela  Heights. 
It  once  had  a  palisade  in  the  early  days;  this  passed  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Colborne  streets  of  the  present  time,  with  a  high  embankment,  sur- 
mounted by  fifteen-foot  pickets.  This  place  was  divided  into  town  lots 
in  1830,  and  it  was  then  that  it  was  called  Brantford.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Adam  Ferguson,  of  Wood-Hill,  Scotland,  who  visited 
Brantford  with  Mr.  Wm.  Dickson  from  Gait.  They  rode  on  horseback 
from  Gait,  May  15th,  1831.  (Mr.  Ferguson's  Notes  of  his  tour  are  re- 
pnnted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Brant  Historical  Society.) 

Mrs.  Joseph  Brant  returned  to  her  old  log  house  next  to  the  Mohawk 

Church  after  Brant   died,  and  was  seen    every  Sunday  in  the  Church, 

eased  in  a  black  velvet  skirt,  black  silk  over-dress,  a  black  cloth  blank- 
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et  and  black  velvet  cap  with  a  fur  band.  Her  two  daughters  lived  with 
her,  Mrs.  John  and  Mrs.  Powless.  Brant  was  married  three  times.  His 
first  wife,  Margaret,  left  issue,  Isaac  and  Christina.  Christina  married 
Chief  Joseph  Sawyer  of  the  Mississagas,  a  venerable  chief.  The  second 
wife,  Susannah,  died  shortly  after  they  were  married.  His  third  wife, 
Katharine,  had  issue,  Joseph,  Jacob,  John,  Margaret,  Katharine,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  Margaret  married  Powless  and  had  several  children. 
Katharine  married  Peter  John  and  had  three  children.  Mary  married 
Seth  Hill  and  had  one  child.  Elizabeth  married  Wm.  Johnson  Kerr  and 
had  four  children. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Brant  Memorial  was  laid  Aug.  llth,  1886, 
by  Chief  Clench,  and  unveiled  the  13th  Oct.,  1886,  by  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Ontario.  There  were  present  at  the  unveiling 
seven  North-West  Indian  Chiefs,  Blackfeet  and  Crees — Red-crow,  Chief 
of  the  Blood  Blackfeet;  North- Axe,  Chief  of  the  Piegan  Blackfeet;  One 
Spot,  pipe-bearer  of  Crowfoot,  who  was  too  ill  to  be  present;  Ah-tah-ta- 
coop,  or  Star  Blanket,  Cree  Chief;  Mist-ta-was-sis,  or  Big  Child;  Kah- 
kee-wis-ta-haw,  or  Flying  in  a  Circle,  Cree  Chief  from  Crooked  Lake; 
Osoap,  or  Back  Fat,  from  Crooked  Lake,  a  great  grandson  of  Thayen- 
danagea.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  come  and  see  his  great-grandfather, 
Thayandagea,  with  his  braves  around  him.  He  got  short  notice  and  could 
not  dress  himself  like  the  other  chiefs.  He  was  ploughing  when  he  was 
told  to  come.  He  at  once  handed  the  plough  to  his  son  and  told  him  to  go 
on,  and  started  off.  Had  he  notice  he  might  have  brought  a  dress  which 
he  could  have  left  with  his  friends. 

I  must  refer  to  Brant's  enemy,  Red-jacket,  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  Keeper 
Awake,  a  Seneca  Chief,  whose  remains  were  reinterred  by  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  on  October  9th,  1884,  with 
those  of  five  other  Seneca  chiefs,  and  Capt.  Pollard.  At  this  re-interment 
were  thirteen  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  of  the  Grand  River,  ac- 
companied by  their  superintendent,  Col.  Gilkison.  These  chiefs,  with 
Chief  John  Buck,  the  hereditary  keeper  of  the  Wampum  Belts  and  also 
Fire-keeper,  performed  the  funeral  Indian  dirge  over  the  graves  of  Red- 
jacket  and  the  other  chiefs.  Among  those  present  were  Miss  Jessie 
Osborne,  great-grand-daughter  of  Capt.  Brant,  Misses  Evelyn  H.  and 
Pauline  Johnson,  daughters  of  Chief  Geo.  H.  M.  Johnson;  the 
present  writer,  and  many  delegates  from  the  Indian  Reserves  of  the 
United  States.  Red-jacket  was  most  intellectual,  and  well  posted  in 
Indian  affairs.  His  word  was  bond ;  he  was  a  great  orator  and  the  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  missionaries.  His  last  words,  with  his  loving  family 
around  his  bed,  were:  " Where  is  the  missionary?" — and  clasping  his 
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beloved  little  step-daughter,  Ruth  Stevenson,  to  his  bosom,  he  passed 
away  to  his  long  rest. 

Mrs.  Catherine  John  died  at  Wellington  Square,  Feb.  8th,  1867. 
Latterly  she  had  lived  in  the  house  of  her  childhood,  Wellington  Square. 
Her  remains  were  brought  to  the  Mohawk  Church  and  buried  beside 
those  of  her  father,  Capt.  Brant.  The  service  was  read  by  the  venerable 
Rev.  Abraham  Nelles.  At  the  funeral  were  present  Simcoe  Kerr,  Jacob 
Lewis,  Mr.  Osborne,  her  nephews,  Chief  Smoke  Johnson,  Geo.  H.  M. 
Johnson  and  many  others,  old  and  young,  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  pall- 
bearers were  Mr.  Allen  Cleghorn,  Honorary  Chief,  Dr.  Dee,  Mr.  Gilkison, 
and  Mr.  Matthews..  Mrs.  John  in  her  old  age,  being  over  eighty,  was 
tall,  handsome  and  of  queenly  bearing.  No  one  could  look  at  the  aged 
lady  without  being  impressed  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration. 

On  July  31st,  1868,  service  and  a  picnic  were  held  in  the  old  Mohawk 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  restore  the  old  church.  It 
was  beautifully  decorated  and  crowded  with  Indians  and  white  people. 
Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Tuscarora,  many  years 
missionary  to  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  followed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Canon  Ussher,  Rev.  Dr.  Townley,  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  Rev.  Mr. 
Duane,  Rev.  Mr.  Clotsworthy,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  service,  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Nelles  preaching  an  excellent  sermon.  Chants  and  psalms 
were  sung  by  the  union  choir,  accompanied  on  the  melodeon  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Dee,  and  a  handsome  collection  was  taken  up.  After  service  the  people 
adjourned  to  the  Indian  Institute  where  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  were 
educated,  and  there  they  enjoyed  a  feast  of  good  things.  Again  Mr. 
Allen  Cleghorn  was  the  principal  mover  in  this  good  work  in  restor- 
ing the  old  church  for  Sunday  service.  Addresses  were  given  by  him, 
explaining  his  views,  Dr.  Bown,  M.  P.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  of  Grims- 
by.  Chief  Smoke  Johnson,  speaker  of  the  Council,  also  gave  an  eloquent 
address.  There  were  addresses  too  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duane  and  other 
clergymen,  and  by  Mr.  Gilkison,  Chief  Seneca  Johnson,  Wm.  Jacobs, 
John  Buck,  John  A.  Beaver,  Rev.  Isaac  Barefoot,  Chief  Geo.  H.  M. 
Johnson. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1869,  a  most  interesting  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Indian  church,  Onondaga,  when  the  fine  old  Indian  chief,  Seneca 
Johnson,  and  his  wife  (who  were  pagans)  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles,  and  afterwards  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  sponsors  were  Mr.  Gilkison,  Chief  J. 
Smoke  Johnson,  Mrs.  David  Carpenter  and  Miss  Johnson  (Indian 
women).  After  an  excellent  discourse  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts, 
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Chief  Seneca  Johnson  rose  and  addressed  the  congregation,  some  of 
whom  were  pagans,  saying:  "My  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
kindly,  all  of  you  who  are  present  to  witness  this  change  I  have  made. 
This  may  be  all  new  to  you,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  have  care- 
fully observed  for  some  years  the  different  churches,  and  I  have  learned 
to  understand  and  come  to  the  conclusion  to  be  baptized  and  join  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  church  I  only  acknowledge.  I  now  wish 
to  say  to  you  all,  my  Indian  friends,  let  us  try  and  set  a  good  example 
to  our  young,  and  to  you  white  people — teach  us  and  lead  us  in  the 
right  way.  I  cannot  read  the  Bible ;  if  your  example  be  good  and  kind, 
our  little  children  will  follow  and  profit  by  it  and  grow  up  good  people. 
Your  presence  here  to-day  assures  me  that  you  are  all  kind  and  friendly 
to  me.  It  is  said  I  have  left  my  tribe  and  people;  I  have  not  left  my 
people.  I  shall  now  take  even  more  interest  in  them  with  better  feeling 
than  ever."  The  chief  (now  known  as  John  Seneca  Johnson)  was 
dressed  in  a  deer-skin  coat,  and  looked  extremely  well,  wearing  his 
Prince  of  Wales  medal.  He  and  his  wife  shook  hands  with  many,  re- 
ceiving congratulations  in  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  manner.  The 
ceremony  was  most  impressive.  There  were  from  time  to  time  during 
the  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Adam  Elliot,  missionary  at  Tuscarora,  about 
170  pagan  adults  baptized  by  him.  At  one  time  a  pagan  Cayuga  chief 
and  his  whole  family  were  baptized  by  him  and  they  continued  ex- 
emplary members  of  the  church. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Gilkison  met  the  chiefs  in  council  for  the  first  time 
at  Middleport,  May  23rd,  1862,  and  was  honored  with  the  Indian  name 
that  was  given  to  their  former  superintendent,  Col.  Claus,  Shaonwen- 
jow-nach,  meaning  "United  Lands."  The  Mississagas  also  gave  Col. 
Gilkison  the  name  Pis-kah-yausk,  the  Sea-gull. 

A  pleasing  event  took  place  at  the  Indian  Council  House,  Oshweken, 
on  Dec.  6th,  1887,  when  the  chief  warriors  and  Indian  women  presented 
their  superintendent  with  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  25th  year  of  service  to  them,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
sash  of  honor  which  was  placed  across  his  breast,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  (That  Bible  is  now  placed  in  the  new  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  its  opening  at  Oshweken  by  his  daughter,  the  present  writer.) 
Mr.  Gilkison,  on  rising,  was  sensibly  affected,  and  spoke  in  terms  of 
affection,  referring  to  his  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  his  various 
duties  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Individually,  he  would  prize  the  gifts, 
and  especially,  pointing  to  the  Bible,  that  guide  to  all.  The  sash  he 
would  wear  on  all  occasions  when  with  the  Six  Nations.  The  chiefs, 
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warriors  and  Indian  women   filed  past  him  and   warmly  shook  him  by 
the  hand. 

Shortly  after  one  of  the  early  Indian  raids  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
Mrs.  Alex.  Grant  of  Grosse  Pointe  heard  that  a  band  of  savages  had 
camped  at  Belle  Isle,  five  miles  up  the  river  (now  Detroit's  beautiful 
Island  Park).  The  Indians  were  going  to  hold  a  Pow-wow  to  celebrate 
their  exploits  and  to  torture  and  burn  a  young  white  boy,  whose  mother 
they  had  killed.  The  Commodore  was  away  at  York  (now  Toronto), 
but  his  wife's  motherly  instincts  were  aroused,  and  knowing  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  Indians  for  her  family,  she  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  the  boy  from  so  terrible  a  fate.  She  was  rowed  in  a  canoe 
to  Belle  Isle  and  made  her  way  to  the  camp,  and  asked  the  amount  of 
the  ransom  for  the  child.  The  Indians,  who  were  making  preparations 
for  their  horrible  feast,  would  not  at  first  listen  to  her.  The  courageous 
woman  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  at  last,  partly  by  presents,  and  by 
threats  that  the  black  gown  (priest)  would  bring  calamity  on  them,  she 
succeeded  in  her  mission.  The  little  boy  was  brought  home  and  adopted 
by  his  humane  deliverer,  who  already  had  a  large  family  of  twelve 
children.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  John  Grant.  The  grandchild  of 
that  boy,  John,  still  lives  and  remembers  his  mother's  account  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  trip  to  the  Island.  This  lady  was  Theresa  Barthe,  who  married 
the  Honorable  Commodore  Alex.  Grant,  1774,  and  died  Nov.,  1810,  aged 
53,  her  remains  being  buried  in  Detroit.  Commodore  Grant  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  Parliament  called  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Simcoe,  and  was 
President  of  Upper  Canada  in  1805-6.  He  died  at  Grosse  Pointe  May  11, 
1813,  aged  79  years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  churchyard,  Sandwich. 

There  died  in  Windsor  on  Monday,  May  15th,  1911,  Mrs.  Emilie 
Veronique  Labadie  Jacob,  who  resided  her  life  of  87  years  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  deceased  was  born  on  the  old  Labadie  homestead,  Sandwich 
East,  March  27th,  1824.  She  married  Geo.  Alex.  Jacob,  a  grandson  of 
Commodore  Grant,  in  1844.  Mr.  Jacob  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Michigan  Cavalry,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wilderness.  The 
deceased  was  a  direct  descendent  of  Des-comptes  Labadie,  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  Detroit. 
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CAPT.  JOSEPH  BRANT'S  STATUS  AS  A  CHIEF,  AND  SOME  OF 
HIS   DESCENDANTS. 

BY  MAJOR  GORDON  J.  SMITH,  BRANTFORD 
Superintendent  Six  Nations 

His  Status  as  a  Chief. — In  recent  years  the  status  of  Joseph  Brant 
amongst  his  own  people  has  been  the  subject  of  much  interest.  His- 
torians of  his  own  and  later  times  cannot  agree,  and  there  has  always 
been  an  expression  of  doubt,  or  rather,  it  has  never  been  said  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  Joseph  Brant  was  an  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations.  That  he  was  a  great  man,  a  leader  of  his  people,  and  the 
greatest  Indian  ever  produced  by  the  Six  Nations,  has  not  been  denied. 
His  force  of  character,  strength  of  intellect,  and  physical  prowess 
brought  him  to  the  front  and  proclaimed  him  the  leader  of  the  Six 
Nations,  or  of  such  of  them  as  remained  loyal  to  the  British  flag  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  shrewdness  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  home  for  himself  and  his  people  upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  war  upon  the  Grand  River  Reserve  in  Upper  Canada,  now  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  he  led  them  forth  into  their  new  home  and 
acted  as  their  business  adviser  and  plenipotentiary  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1807. 

The  word  ' 'Chief"  can  be,  and  is,  used  in  many  senses. 
1.     Civil  Chief— Royaner. 

The  League  of  the  Iroquois  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  as  there  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  guide  us  it 
is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  date.  The  object  of  this  League  was  not 
warlike;  on  the  contrary,  it  anticipated  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  the 
International  Peace  Commission  by  several  centuries  in  banding  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  into  a  confederation  having  for  its  object 
peace  amongst  its  members.  Thus  was  formed  the  Great  League  of  the 
Five  Nations — Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  The 
government  of  this  League  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  fifty  sachems  or 
royaners,  divided  amongst  the  tribes  as  follows :  Mohawks,  nine ;  Oneidas, 
nine;  Onondagas,  fourteen;  Cayugas,  ten;  and  Senecas,  eight.  To  each 
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sachemship  was  given  an  appropriate  name,  and  this  name  was  as- 
sumed by  each  sachem  upon  his  appointment,  and  borne  until  his  death, 
resignation  or  deposition.  The  same  names  have  been  used  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  sachems  down  to  the  present  day,  and  are  heredit- 
ary in  the  several  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  passing  through  the 
female  line.  There  was  absolute  equality  of  rights,  privileges  and 
powers  among  this  body  of  rulers.  There  was  no  principal,  or  head 
chief.  Their  jurisdiction  was  entirely  of  a  civil  character  and  confined 
by  their  organic  laws  to  the  affairs  of  peace.  They  constitute  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  line  of  descent  is  claimed  to  be 
unbroken,  save  in  a  few  instances,  from  the  foundation  of  the  League 
to  the  present  day,  and  unless  a  man  belonged  to  the  royal  branch  of  his 
clan,  through  his  mother,  he  could  never  expect  to  be  a  sachem. 

2.  Assistant  Chief,  or  Messenger. 

Each  sachem  was  entitled  to  an  assistant,  raised  up  in  the  same 
manner  and  from  the  same  line  of  descent  as  his  principal. 

3.  War  Chief. 

A  war  chief  became  such  through  his  martial  ardor,  physical 
strength,  or  force  of  character.  He  was  the  creation  of  circumstances. 
When  war  occurred,  Indians  grouped  themselves  into  independent 
bands  and  followed  one  of  their  members,  who,  from  his  character  and 
disposition,  showed  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  thus  became  a  so-called 
war  chief. 

But  only  two  war  chiefs  were  officially  recognized.  They  were 
assigned  to  the  Senecas ;  all  others  were  independent  and  without  status. 

4.  Pine  Tree  Chief. 

On  occasion  a  man,  through  his  native  ability,  zeal  for  the  public 
good  and  general  high  standing,  is  elected  by  the  Six  Nations  Council 
to  the  office  of  Pine  Tree  Chief,  but  his  office  is  not  hereditary,  it  dies 
with  him.  Originally  he  had  a  voice  but  no  vote  in  the  council,  but  now 
he  has  a  vote. 

5.  Chief.    With  the  partial  disruption  of  the  Six    Nations    Con- 
federacy during  the  troublous  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  civil 
power  of  the  Six  Nations  was  largely  usurped  by  their  military  leaders, 
and  these  leaders  by  their  force  of  character  and  ability  practically  con- 
stituted themselves  the  ruling  body  of  the  Confederacy.     In  the  sense 
that  they  were  leaders  they  were  chiefs,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  successful 
merchant  is  designated  a  merchant  prince,  a  successful  stock-broker  a 
Napoleon  of  finance,  or  a  Rockefeller  an  oil  king. 
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A  chief  in  this  sense  does  not  inherit  the  title  nor  is  he  elected  to 
it,  but  has  it  given  to  him  as  a  courtesy  title,  or  else  assumes  it. 

Behind  all  these  sachems,  assistant  sachems,  war  chiefs,  and  chiefs, 
were  the  warriors. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  review  all  the  evidence  obtainable, 
and  from  it  ascertain  to  which  class  Thayendanegea,  Capt.  Joseph 
Brant,  belonged. 

Brant's  parentage  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  He  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742.  His  father,  according  to  Stone 
in  his  life  of  Brant,  published  in  1838,  was  a  full  blooded  Mohawk  Chief, 
referred  to  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Six 
Nations,  as  "Old  Nickus,"  or  "Old  Brant,"  but  his  mother's  name  was 
not  mentioned.  Sir  William  Johnson  in  his  will,  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson,  refers  to  Brant  as  "that  half-breed 
Joseph  Brant. ' '  The  author  of  this  work  is  the  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Brant. 

A  book  entitled  "Travels  in  the  interior  of  the  uninhabited  parts  of 
North  America  in  the  years  1791  and  1792, ' '  published  by  John  Guthrie, 
Edinburgh,  states  that  "This  renowned  warrior  (Brant)  is  not  of  any 
royal  or  conspicuous  blood." 

The  English  historian,  Weld,  in  his  "Travels  through  the  States  of 
North  America  during  the  years  1795,  1796  and  1797,"  states  that  "here 
he  (Brant)  distinguished  himself  by  valor  in  many  different  engage- 
ments, and  was  soon  raised  not  only  to  the  rank  of  war  chief,  but  also 
to  that  of  a  war  chief  in  His  Majesty's  service." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  afterwards  Bishop  Strachan,  published  a 
brief  account  of  Brant's  life  in  the  Christian  Register  of  1819,  in  King- 
ston, in  which  he  says  that  "nothing  was  known  of  Brant's  father 
among  the  Mohawks."  He  does  not  refer  to  his  mother. 

Thos.  L.  McKinney  of  the  Indian  Department,  Washington,  and 
James  Hall  of  Cincinnati,  in  1841  published  in  Philadelphia  a  History 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  in  which  they  state  that  Joseph 
Brant  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  that  in  1776  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal war  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  it  being  an  ancient  usage  to  confer 
that  dignity  on  a  Mohawk. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  probably  the  most  accurate  and  authentic  writer 
on  the  Six  Nations,  states  that  there  were  but  two  war  chiefs  created 
to  take  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  war  when  the  nations  were 
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prosecuting  a  common  war.  As  the  Senecas  were  the  door-keepers  of 
the  Long  House,  these  chieftaincies  were  assigned  to  them.  Morgan 
further  says:  "During  the  Revolution  Thayendanegea,  Joseph  Brant, 
commanded  the  war  parties  of  the  Mohawks,  and  from  his  conspicuous 
position  and  the  high  confidence  imposed  in  him  rather  than  from  any 
claim  advanced  by  himself,  the  title  of  military  chieftain  of  the  League 
has  been  conceded  to  him  by  some  writers.  But  this  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take, or  rather  a  false  assertion,  which  is  expressly  contradicted  by  all 
of  the  Iroquois  nations,  including  the  Mohawks  themselves."  (See  his 
"League  of  the  Iroquois,"  1851.) 

From  these  historic  reocrds,  some  made  during  Brant's  life  and 
some  made  at  various  times  down  to  thirty-five  years  after  his  death, 
when  means  were  available  for  obtaining  authentic  information,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Thayendanegea  was  not  born  of  dis- 
tinguished parents,  that  he  was  a  half  breed,  and  therefore,  if  his  father 
was  a  full  blooded  Mohawk,  as  Stone  says  he  was,  his  mother  could  not 
have  been  an  Indian,  and  therefore  her  son,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  League,  could  not  inherit  a  sachernship.  In  any  event  his  mother 
was  of  so  little  importance  that  she  received  no  notice  from  the  histor- 
ians. Had  she  been  of  the  royal  line  the  presumption  is  that  mention 
would  have  been  made  of  it  and  her  name  or  clan  given. 

That  he  was  not  an  authorized  war  chief  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Mohawk.  Only  Senecas  could  be  representative  war  chiefs. 

Evidence  from  Official  Documents. — In  addition  to  what  has  been 
written  by  historians  and  travellers  in  regard  to  Brant  we  will  examine 
a  few  documents  which  are  on  the  official  files  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

In  1788  a  deed  of  territory  along  the  Mohawk  River  was  executed 
by  sixty-five  chiefs  and  witnessed  by  Colonel  John  Butler  and  Joseph 
Brant.  Had  Brant  been  a  chief  he  would  have  signed  as  such  and  not  as 
a  mere  witness. 

In  1798  a  deed  of  surrender  was  executed  by  Captain  Brant  as 
Attorney  for  the  Six  Nations  beginning  as  follows:  "I,  Captain  Joseph 
Brant,  Thayendanegea  Sachem  and  Chief  Warrior  of  the  five  nations." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1796,  at  the  Mohawk  Village  on  the  Grand 
River  a  conveyance  of  2000  acres  in  the  Township  of  Brantford  to  Nancy 
Kerr  and  Mary  Margaret  Kerr,  grandchildren  of  Mary  Brant,  Joseph's 
sister,  was  executed  by  "the  Sachems,  War  Chiefs  and  Principal  Women." 
In  this  deed  Captain  Brant 's  name  does  not  appear,  although  he  was  then 
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living  at  his  Mohawk  Village.  Had  he  been  a  Sachem  and  Chief  War- 
rior, as  he  described  himself  in  the  Deed  of  Surrender  of  1798  above 
referred  to,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  party  to  the  deed. 

In  1804  "The  Sachems  and  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks  and  others  of 
the  Six  Nations  of  Confederate  Indians  residing  on  the  Grand  River,  or 

River  Ouse do  make,  constitute  and  appoint  our  beloved 

brother  and  Principal  Chief  Captain  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea) 
our  true  and  lawful  attorney,  representative  and  Agent."  The  wording 
of  this  Power  of  Attorney  implies  a  difference  between  sachems  and 
chief.  Both  sachems  and  chiefs  signed  this  document,  and  amongst  the 
signatures  many  of  the  hereditary  names  of  the  Sachems  appear.  Brant 
is  described  as  "our  beloved  brother  and  principal  chief."  Had  he  been 
a  sachem  he  would  have  been  properly  described  as  such,  and  he  would 
have  naturally  taken  steps  to  insure  that  he  was  so  described. 

Local  Evidence. — Upon  Brant's  tomb  at  the  Mohawk  Church  near 
Brantf ord  is  the  following  inscription : 

"This  Tomb  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thayendanegea,  or  Capt. 
Joseph  Brant,  principal  Chief  and  Warrior  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians, 
by  his  fellow  subjects,  admirers  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown.  Born  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  1742;  Died  at 
Wellington  Square,  U.  C.,  1807. 

"It  also  contains  the  remains  of  his  son  Ahyouwaighs,  or  Capt. 
John  Brant,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Tekarihogea  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  1812  and  15.  Born  at  the  Mohawk  Village,  U.  C., 
1795,  Died  at  the  same  place  1832.  Erected  1850." 

This  epitaph,  written  in  1850,  appears  at  first  sight  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  contention  that  Joseph  Brant  was  a  chief,  but  when 
we  read  that  John  Brant  succeeded  his  father  as  Tekarihogea  we  must 
at  once  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  epitaph  either  wilfully  intended 
to  deceive  or  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  as  a  chief  as  it  is  for 
water  to  run  up  hill.  At  his  father's  death  John  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  too  young  to  be  made  a  chief.  Later  on  he  was  made  a 
chief,  as  his  mother  Catharine  was  of  the  Turtle  clan,  and  through  her 
he  attained  that  dignity,  not  through  his  father.  As  the  second  para- 
graph is  so  manifestly  incorrect  little  credence  can  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  first  paragraph. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  inscription  upon  that  beautiful  and 
artistic  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Joseph  Brant  in 
Victoria  Park,  Brantford,  in  1886. 
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"This  National  Monument  erected  by  the  Brant  Memorial  Associa- 
tion— Incorporated  41  Vic.  Cap.  62,  to 

Thayendanegea 

Captain  Joseph  Brant,  born  1742,  died  1807,  interred  at  Mohawk 
Church,  and  to  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  for  their  long  and  faithful 
services  on  behalf  of  the  British  Crown  and  their  observance  of  Treaties. 
Contributed  to  by  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  the  Chippewas,  The  Dominion 
of  Canada,  The  Province  of  Ontario,  The  City  of  Brantford,  The  Counties 
of  Brant  and  Bruce,  and  private  subscriptions.  The  British  Government 
presented  bronze  cannon  for  the  statues. 


Chiefs. 

Ska-na-wa-dih  Ah-wen-in-neh  Ska-ko-ka-nyes 

Ken-eh-da-geh-ka-non  Kwe-yo-teh  A.  G.  Smith,  Interpreter." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Brant  is  no  where  in  this  inscription  men- 
tioned as  a  chief.  His  highest  title,  that  of  Captain  in  the  Army,  is 
used.  Towards  this  monument  the  Six  Nations  subscribed  $5000.00,  and 
consequently  they  were  made  parties  to  its  erection  and  consulted  in  all 
details.  Chief  John  Smoke  Johnson,  a  Mohawk  and  a  veteran  of  the 
war  of  1812,  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monu- 
ment. He  was  then  in  his  ninety-fourth  year  and  the  only  living  Indian 
who  had  known  and  remembered  the  great  Thayendanegea.  If  Brant 
had  been  a  Chief  and  recognized  as  a  Chief  by  the  Six  Nations,  Chief 
Johnson  and  those  Indians  associated  with  him  in  the  erection  of  this 
monument  would  not  have  allowed  Brant's  name  to  have  appeared  with- 
out all  the  honours  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  to  an  Indian  the  title 
of  chief  is  a  much  greater  one  than  that  of  a  captain. 

Miss  Evelyn  H.  C.  Johnson,  a  daughter  and  a  grand-daughter  of 
Chiefs  (John  Smoke  Johnson  above  mentioned  being  her  grandfather), 
and  a  diligent  student  of  Indian  history,  in  a  paper  recently  presented 
before  the  Brant  Historical  Society,  says:  "A  born  leader  of  men,  Brant 
became  a  leader  of  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations.  A  commander  of  the  Six 
Nations  he  was  not.  The  constitution  of  their  government  prohibited 
any  one  head  of  the  whole  Confederacy.  Nowhere  has  the  writer  been 
able  to  learn  of  Brant  leading  as  a  chief  in  the  deliberations  of  the  great 
councils  of  the  Six  Nations.  That  assembly  of  inflexible  legislators 
would  never  permit  it.  True  he  was  present  at  their  councils;  so  were 
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other  warriors.  That  he  frequently  spoke  in  council  was  his  right.  That 
he  of  course  called  a  council  is  without  question.  His  position  as  In- 
terpreter and  as  deputy  of  the  Superintendent  and  finally  leader  in  war, 
would  give  him  the  right,  and  with  Indians,  as  with  all  other  nations, 
they  glorified  their  great  leaders  who  excelled  in  war  and  followed  them 
to  death  and  the  grave 

That  Brant  in  his  day  was  the  Chief  man  of  the  Six  Nations  is  in- 
disputable. It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  born  to  fame.  He  ac- 
quired fame,  and  fame  was  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  not  a  hereditary 
Chief.  There  is  no  hereditary  chieftainship  in  the  Brant  family  in  the 
Six  Nations  Reserve,  as  any  chief  to-day  will  affirm.  He  was  not  a  Pine 
Tree  Chief.  On  the  contrary,  the  Six  Nations  themselves  do  yet  and 
always  have  denied  absolutely  that  Brant  was  a  Chief. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  person  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  either  among  the  Chiefs  or  old  men,  who  will  affirm  positively 
that  Brant  was  a  Chief. 

This  investigation  was  begun  with  a  mind  predisposed  to  find 
Joseph  Brant  a  Chief ;  but  the  historical,  documentary,  and  local  evidence 
leads  but  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
Thayendanegea,  was  not  of  the  royal  line,  and  was  not  a  Chief,  not  a 
Royaner.  The  name  Thayendanegea  was  his  private  given  name,  and 
is  not  the  name  of  any  hereditary  sachem. 

That  he  was  not  an  assistant  chief  or  messenger  is  equally  con- 
clusive, as  he  was  not  of  the  royal  line. 

That  he  was  not  an  official  war  chief  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  of  Mohawk  and  not  of  Seneca  descent. 

That  he  was  not  a  Pine  Tree  Chief  is  not  so  clearly  established  as 
the  other  contentions ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  nowhere  been 
designated  a  Pine  Tree  Chief,  that  he  never  officially  executed  any  Six 
Nations  documents,  and  that  he  was  not  given  the  title  of  Chief  on  the 
monument  is  evidence  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  this  title. 

That  he  was  a  chief  by  courtesy — a  leader  of  leaders,  a  great  war- 
rior, a  great  Indian — no  one  will  deny.  There  are  to-day  many  leading 
Indians  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  who  are  called  chiefs  by  white  men 
and  by  the  press  because  they  think  that  being  prominent  Indians  they 
must  be  chiefs ;  but  the  Indian  never  makes  that  mistake,  nor  will  he  ever 
give  that  great  title  to  any  one  who  is  not  entitled  to  it. 

Brantford,  June  2nd,  1911. 
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Captain  Joseph  Brant 
Died  1807. 

His  Children  and  Descendants. 

1.  Isaac,  died  1795 — had  issue. 

2.  Christina,  married  Aaron  Hill — had  issue. 

3.  Joseph  died  1830 — had  issue. 

4.  Jacob,  died  1846 — had  issue. 

5.  John,  died  1832 — had  no  issue. 

6.  Margaret,  married  Powless  Powless — had  issue. 

7.  Catherine,  married  Peter  John — had  issue. 

8.  Mary,  married  Seth  Hill — had  issue. 

9.  Elizabeth,  married  Wm.  Johnson  Kerr — had  issue. 
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CHRISTINAm.... 
Henry  Aaron  Hill 
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Joseph  Brant — Catherine  (a). .„ 
d.  1830.      m.  John  W.  Hill 
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a)    Catherine's  descendants  are  members  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Reserve. 
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4. 

JACOB  BRANT 
d.  1846 
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IX. 

CHIEF   JOHN   SMOKE   JOHNSON. 
Sakayengwaraton — "Disappearing  of  the  Indian  Summer  Mist," 

BY  Miss  EVELYN  H.  C.  JOHNSON 

Chief  John  Sakayengwaraton  Johnson,  more  familiarly  known  in 
the  Six  Nations'  Reserve  as  "Smoke"  Johnson,  was  of  pure  Mohawk 
blood.  His  Mohawk  name,  Sakayengwaraton,  signifies  "Disappearing 
of  the  Indian  Summer  Mist,"  or  "the  haze  that  rises  from  the  ground 
in  an  autumn  morning  and  vanishes  as  the  day  advances."  The  In- 
dians call  this  haze  or  mist  "smoke,"  as  the  supposition  is  that  it  is 
caused  by  burning  brush- wood;  hence,  this  poetical  Mohawk  name  was 
curtailed  in  English  to  "Smoke,"  and  so  widely  did  this  grand  old 
Indian  chief  become  known  by  this  name  alone,  that,  as  he  advanced  in 
years  he  was  referred  to  simply  as  "Smoke,"  and  all  of  his  descendants 
bearing  his  name  at  the  present  day  are  known  in  the  reserve  as  the 
"Smoke-Johnsons."  So  affectionately  was  he  regarded  by  the  Six 
Nations  that  he  might  well  have  been  called  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of 
the  Reserve. 

John  ' '  Smoke ' '  Johnson  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  be  known  and 
recognized  by  the  English  name  Johnson,  although  his  father,  Jacob 
Johnson — Tekahionwake — was  the  first  to  bear  the  name.  He  was,  how- 
ever, always  known  by  his  Mohawk  name  Tekahionwake,  which  is  the 
family  name  of  this  particular  family  of  Johnsons,  the  English  meaning 
of  which  is  "Double  Wampum,'  or  "Double  Wampum  belts;"  and,  as 
there  is  a  history  in  connection  with  this  English  name  Johnson,  and 
how  it  was  derived,  it  will  be  traced  here,  as  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
writer  to  refute  the  statements  of  some  historians  that  this  family  are 
descendants  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  therefore,  some  years  ago  I  entered 
into  correspondence  with  that  eminent  philologist,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  make  a  correction  of  his  explanation  in 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  of  how  this  particular  family  derived  their 
English  name  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Hale  claims  is  "from  no  less  dis- 
tinguished an  ancestor  than  Sir  William  Johnson."  In  his  letter  of 
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reply,  Mr.  Hale  said  he  had  never  heard  the  story  of  how  this  English 
family  name  Johnson  originated,  and  hefore  the  question  could  be 
adjusted  and  the  correction  made,  Mr.  Hale's  death  took  plaee. 

At  the  time  the  Six  Nations  Indians  occupied  their  original  territory 
along  the  Mohawk  River,  the  country  was  one  vast  forest  slowly  being 
opened  up  by  the  white  settlers,  with  here  and  there  a  small  town. 
Indian  trails  intersected  the  forest,  and  wherever  possible  the  water 
route,  great  or  small,  was  utilized.  Lakes,  rivers  and  streams  were  the 
great  highways  of  travel  by  canoe,  practically  every  man  possessing 
his  individual  canoe,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  for  his  family,  and  altogether  apart  from  the  great  war- 
canoes  of  the  nations,  which  were  their  man-of-war  ships. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  Indian  nation  north  of  Mexico  was  ignorant 
of  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  inland  seas  which  empty  their 
huge  bulk  of  fresh  water  over  the  great  cataract.  "  Niagara "  is  a 
Mohawk  word  meaning  a  "great  fall  of  water,"  and  without  doubt  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  forest  and  the  centre  of  meeting  places  for  all  the 
Indian  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  and  south-eastward  to 
the  Atlantic. 

The  early  missionaries  made  Niagara  their  place  of  appointment  for 
meetings  with  the  Indians,  and  as  travel  through  the  forest  as  well  as 
by  water  was  slow  and  difficult,  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to 
periodically  visit  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  instruct  the  Indians 
in  the  Christian  religion,  baptize  the  children,  and  hold  services  in  the 
forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  As  all  of  the  Indians  knew  the* 
Falls  of  Niagara,  it  is  but  natural  that  Niagara  became  the  leading 
place  for  these  gatherings.  The  Indians  came  from  far  and  near,  no 
doubt  for  many  reasons  other  than  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  mis- 
sionary meetings.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  presents  were  given  to  them 
by  their  instructors,  and  that  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  hold  coun- 
cils with  other  nations.  Eegiments  of  British  soldiers  were  stationed  at 
Niagara,  which  helped  to  enliven  the  proceedings,  and  the  people  were 
always  sure  of  meeting  their  friends  from  distant  places. 

The  missionaries  were  earnest  workers.  All  of  the  nations  had 
their  own  marriage  ceremonies  and  general  rites,  but  they  naturally 
enough  knew  nothing  of  Christian  baptism.  At  regular  intervals  of  two 
or  three  years,  perhaps  even  a  longer  time,  the  missionaries  made  their 
rounds,  and  the  children  were  brought  to  them  to  be  baptized.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  periodical  gatherings  that  the  grandparents  of  John 
' '  Smoke ' '  Johnson  brought  their  son,  Jacob,  to  be  baptized.  It  must  have 
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been  a  special  and  noteworthy  gathering,  as  the  British  Superintendent 
General  of  Indian  affairs,  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  present.  Johnson 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William,  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
source  of  the  Mohawk  River,  among  the  Upper  Mohawks.  There  were 
present  for  'baptism  some  of  the  Lower  Mohawks  who  came  from  a  long 
distance,  at  the  outlet  of  the  river,  to  Niagara. 

The  Mohawk  Nation  is  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Mohawks,  the  upper  being  those  of  the  nation  whose  homes 
were  nearest  the  source  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  the  Lower  being 
those  who  lived  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Hudson.  After  the  Six  Nations  removed  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the 
Grand  River  Reserve,  the  Mohawks  retained  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion, and  are  so  known  at  the  present  day,  even  on  the  books  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  designation  being  merely  the  same 
as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Tekahionwake  and  his  wife  were  Lower  Mohawks.  They  had  brought 
their  son  to  Niagara  to  be  baptized,  and  had  already  selected  the  name 
Jacob,  but  they  were  anxious  to  give  the  child  a  second  name.  There 
was  some  delay  over  the  decision  of  a  second  name  for  the  child,  and 
learning  the  cause,  their  Superintendent-General,  Sir  William  Johnson, 
came  forward  and  said,  "Name  him  Johnson  after  me."  This  was  im- 
mediately done,  and  the  boy  was  baptized  Jacob  Johnson. 

Chief  William  Smith  says  his  mother  declared  that  Sir  William 
Johnson  stood  godfather  for  this  child,  who  was  a  lad  some  years  old, 
not  an  infant  in  arms.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  my  father,  Chief 
rG.  H.  M.  Johnson,  whose  father  was  Chief  John  "Smoke"  Johnson, 
told  the  same  story  of  how  the  English  family  name  Johnson  was  de- 
rived. My  aunt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Elliot,  now  in  her  ninetieth  year,'  also 
tells  the  same  story;  and  Mrs  Mary  Johnson-Davis,  whose  father  was 
Aaron  Johnson,  a  brother  of  Chief  John  "Smoke"  Johnson,  and  a  son 
of  this  infant  boy,  also  tells  the  same  story.  This  boy,  Jacob  Johnson 
Tekahionwake,  had  a  sister  Mary,  two  years  his  senior.  Their  father 
died  when  they  were  quite  young,  and  his  wife,  the  mother  of  these  two 
children,  married  a  second  time  to  a  Wyandot.  In  the  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  refers  to  the  Wyandots  as  follows :  ' '  The  Wyan- 
dots  resided  in  ancient  times  near  the  present  site  of  Montreal,  in  close 
vicinity  to  the  Iroquois ;  this  being  recorded  as  a  well  remembered  por- 
tion of  their  history.  They  emigrated  to  the  Indian  territory,  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe  dwelling  near  Amherstburg  in  Canada."  A  few  Wyandots 
remained  living  near  the  Six  Nations  and  then  removed  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, these  two  children  accompanying  their  mother  and  step-father 
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to  this  distant  country,  which  some  of  the  Six  Nations  say  was  Kansas. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  remnant  re-joined  their  nation  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  their  mother  did  not  live 
long  after  her  second  marriage.  After  her  death  the  Wyandots  sent 
word  to  the  Six  Nations  that  these  two  children  had  lost  their  mother 
and  that  they  were  there  friendless  and  alone,  and  they  asked  the  Six 
Nations  to  send  for  them.  After  the  receipt  of  this  news  the  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  a  distant  relative  offered  to  go  for  the 
children.  This  woman  set  out  on  horseback  and  travelled  many  days. 
Chief  William  Smith  says  his  mother  told  him  that  this  woman  called 
her  pony  "Spotty,"  but  whether  this  name  was  in  Mohawk  or  English 
does  not  appear.  In  the  course  of  her  travels  she  came  to  a  great  river ; 
she  selected  a  place  to  cross  and  made  her  horse  swim  the  river  with  her 
on  his  back.  After  travelling  still  further  she  at  last  reached  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wyandots,  where,  after  resting,  she  prepared  for  her  return 
journey.  She  set  out  with  the  two  children  on  horseback;  one  sat  in 
front  and  one  behind  her.  When  she  reached  the  river  she  had  crossed 
on  her  way  to  the  Wyandots'  Country,  she  left  one  of  the  children  on 
the  bank,  and  taking  the  other  with  her  she  made  her  horse  swim  the 
river  as  before.  Leaving  this  child  on  the  opposite  shore  she  returned 
for  the  other  one,  and  thus  brought  them  safely  across  the  river,  and  con- 
tinuing her  journey  finally  reached  her  home  and  people  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

When  the  war  clouds  of  the  Revolution  were  darkening  the  sky, 
these  children  were  orphans,  and  they  were  in  care  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  as  Superintendent,  or  else  as  god-father,  said  to 
Joseph  Thayendanegea  (Brant),  "Here,  you  look  after  these  children; 
you  can  take  care  of  them  better  than  I  can."  Joseph  Brant  then  sent 
them  on  horseback,  in  care  of  two  chosen  Indians,  to  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  Indians.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  after  the  Six  Nations  were  settled  on  the  Grand  Eiver  in  Canada, 
they  sent  to  Sandusky  for  these  two  orphans  and  had  them  brought 
back  to  the  Mohawks,  the  girl  Mary  being  then  about  twenty  and  the 
boy  Jacob  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  lived,  married,  and  died  in  the 
Grand  River  Reserve.  Mary  Tekahionwake  's  Mohawk  name  was  Kah- 
heh-elo-leh;  the  English  meaning  is  "Cornstalks  shaking  in  the  wind" 
("just  as  if  she  herself  does  the  shaking").  This  girl  married  Oneida 
Joseph,  whose  Indian  name  was  Teh-wah-seh-ela-keh,  meaning  "Two 
Axes."  He  was  a  very  fine  old  Indian,  well  known  throughout  the 
reserve.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  Mrs.  George  Loft,  now  living 
and  over  eighty  years  old. 
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Jacob  Johnson  Tekahionwake  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was 
the  mother  of  Chief  John  "Smoke"  Johnson,  but  her  name  is  not  now 
known.  His  second  wife  was  nicknamed  in  Mohawk  "Chee-toh-leh," 
and  was  generally  known  by  this  nickname.  She  was  hoeing  corn  on 
the  cornfield  flats,  about  where  the  Waterous  Engine  Co.  's  works  are 
situated,  when  a  thunderstorm  came  up,  and  was  struck  unconscious 
by  lightning.  When  a  person  is  shocked  by  lightning,  it  is  the  Indian 
custom  to  cover  them  with  some  covering,  leaving  them  where  they  fall 
until  they  regain  consciousness,  when  they  are  at  once  removed. 

Jacob  Johnson  Tekahionwake  was  little  known  in  the  Reserve  by 
his  English  name.  He  was  generally  known  as  Tekahionwake,  which  is 
the  Smoke  Johnson's  family  name.  At  his  death,  however,  his  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Powless,  had  the  headstone  erected  at  his  grave 
in  the  old  Mohawk  churchyard,  just  to  the  left  of  the  gate,  on  which  is 
lettered  his  name,  Jacob  Johnson.  His  son,  John  "Smoke"  Johnson, 
therefore,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Tekahion- 
wake to  be  known  by  the  English  name  Johnson.  He  was  born  December 
14th,  1792,  at  Johnson  Settlement,  which  was  north-west  of  Cainsville. 
He  was  a  Lower  Mohawk,  of  the  Bear  clan,  and  of  pure  Mohawk  blood. 
His  sister  was  Chief  William  Smith's  mother,  who  survived  her  brother, 
and  had  often  told  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  George  D.  Styres,  that  she 
believed  herself  to  be  the  last  of  the  pure  blood  Mohawks. 

John  "Smoke"  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  accompanied  the  great 
Thayendanegea,  with  a  party  of  other  Indians,  to  Montreal.  He  used 
to  relate  the  story  that  he  danced  Indian  dances  for  the  amusement  of 
the  party.  He  knew  Thayendanegea  well,  both  of  them  being  regular 
attendants  at  the  old  Mohawk  Church. 

For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Six 
Nations  and  other  Indian  people  were  very  restless.  Those  Indians  re- 
maining south  of  the  great  lakes  claimed  the  Ohio  River  for  the  bound- 
ary, and  the  Six  Nations  upheld  the  claim  and  in  every  way  possible 
endeavored  to  aid  their  red  brethren  to  enforce  this  claim  which  the 
Americans  refused  to  recognize.  Whenever  the  disturbed  conditions 
seemed  to  be  settling  down,  some  one  Indian  nation  would  go  on  the 
war  path,  others  would  join  them,  the  Americans  would  use  force  to 
suppress  the  outbreak,  and  councils  were  convened  both  with  other 
Indian  nations  and  the  American  government,  with  always  the  demand 
"the  Ohio  for  the  boundary."  These  conditions  were  simmering  for 
years,  and  when  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  resorted  to  arms 
in  1812,  the  Indians,  led  by  the  great  Tecumseh  (Captain  Joseph  Brant 
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having  died  some  four  years  previous),  espoused  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  and  took  up  arms  in  her  behalf;  and  it  is  altogether  prohable 
that  Canada  owes  to  Great  Britain's  Indian  allies  the  proud  position 
she  holds  to-day  as  the  eldest  daughter  in  the  British  Empire.  At  one 
time  during  the  War  of  1812  the  Six  Nations  assembled  their  women  and 
children  for  safety  at  what  is  known  as  "Smoky  Hollow, "  north  of 
Cainsville,  from  which  place  could  be  heard  the  firing  of  cannon  at 
different  points  east. 

John  "Smoke"  Johnson  was  then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  quickly 
enlisted  with  the  Six  Nations  in  the  service  of  the  mother  country  and 
fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Nia- 
gara frontier,  taking  part  in  the  Battles  of  Queenston  Heights,  Stony 
Creek,  Lundy's  Lane,  etc.  He  was  present  when  General  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  fell  at  Queenston.  The  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  it  appears, 
began  during  the  night  or  very  early  morning.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness the  Americans  crossed  the  Niagara  River  and  scaled  the  heights. 
John  "Smoke"  Johnson  used  to  relate  with  much  laughter  the  following 
story  of  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  As  it  was  dark  the  Six  Nations 
resorted  to  stratagem  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  their  own  warriors 
from  those  Indians  who  were  fighting  on  the  American  side.  They  tied 
bands  of  white  cloth,  or  white  handkerchiefs,  over  their  foreheads  and 
around  their  heads.  When  hostilities  began  and  foe  met  foe  great  con- 
fusion prevailed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  American  Indians  had  re- 
sorted to  a  similar  ruse  and  they  also  wore  white  bands  around  their 
heads  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  their  warriors  from  the  Canadian 
Indians.  Of  course  the  British  and  American  uniforms  were  unmistak- 
ably different  in  appearance,  but  so  great  was  the  resultant  confusion 
that  the  commanders  on  either  side  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  await  daylight. 

This  incident  may  be  the  one  referred  to  in  Stone's  "Border  Wars 
of  the  American  Revolution"  when  he  says,  "The  narrowness  of  the 
river,  without  the  aid  of  spies  enabled  them  to  make  these  observations; 
added  to  which  the  sound  of  the  oars  had  been  heard,  so  that  instead  of 
being  surprised  the  enemy  was  measurably  prepared  for  Van  Rens- 
selaer's  reception,"  and  again,  "The  heights  having  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  who  retired  upon  the  village  of  Queenston,  the  Americans  were 
allowed  to  repose  a  short  time  upon  their  laurels.  But  the  respite  was 
brief.  General  Brock  being  at  Niagara  when  the  action  commenced  was 
startled  from  his  pillow  by  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  but  so  rapid  were 
his  movements  that  he  had  arrived  at  Queenston  ere  the  gray  of  the 
morning  had  passed,  accompanied  by  his  provincial  aide-de-camp,  Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel  M'Donell."  Stone's  references  to  the  "sound  of  the  oars 
being  heard,"  and  "the  grey  of  the  morning,"  in  a  measure  corrobor- 
ate the  foregoing  narrative. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  my  grandfather,  John  "Smoke"  John- 
son, was  climbing  over  the  steep  cliffs,  and  as  he  rounded  a  huge  boulder 
he  came  upon  a  Kentuckyan  sitting  on  the  ground.  When  the  man  saw 
my  grandfather  he  rested  his  gun  in  the  crotch  of  his  arm,  moving  it 
about  as  my  grandfather  moved  to  get  a  good  aim  at  him.  My  grand- 
father said  he  saw  at  once  that  the  man's  arm  had  been  broken  and  he 
could  not  handle  his  gun  freely,  but,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  aim,  and 
my  grandfather  knew  it  was  death  for  one  of  them,  he  shot  the  Kentucky- 
an. He  then  removed  the  Kentuckyan 's  shot-bag  of  leather,  fringed  at 
the  edges  by  the  leather  being  cut,  and  carried  it  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our  family. 

The  conflagration  of  Buffalo  took  place  Dec.  30th,  1813,  and,  from  my 
grandfather's  story  of  the  war  I  have  understood  that  he,  in  company 
with  two  other  Indians  crossed  the  Niagara  River  in  a  canoe,  and  land- 
ing upon  the  American  shore  they  climbed  to  a  place  of  vantage.  Taking 
out  his  flint  and  steel  and  piece  of  punk,  which  he  always  carried,  he  then 
and  there  kindled  the  fire  which  burned  Buffalo.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  when  I  was  living  in  that  city,  I  was  one  evening  dining  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bryant.  The  conversation  led  to  mention  of  Chief  John 
"Smoke"  Johnson.  Mr.  Bryant  turning  to  me  said,  "Your  grandfather 
was  the  man  who  burned  Buffalo."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I  remember  now — 
I  had  forgotten.  But  we  have  forgotten  all  that.  It  is  past  and  gone 
with  those  who  lived  then.  But  how  did  you  know  it?"  I  asked.  "After 
my  father's  death  I  found  the  notes  he  had  made  and  which  he  got  from 
your  grandfather,"  he  replied.  "I  was  present,"  I  said,  "and  I  heard 
my  grandfather  tell  your  father  when  he  was  visiting  us  at  Chiefswood, 
grandfather  having  come  purposely  at  his  request  to  give  him  informa- 
tion he  was  collecting  about  the  Six  Nations." 

Mr.  William  C.  Bryant,  senior,  barrister,  whose  homfe  was  in 
Buffalo,  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Indians.  So  greatly  did  he  admire  Miss 
Kate  Kerr,  granddaughter  of  Thayendanegea,  that  before  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  John  Osborne,  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bryant  made  her  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. I  have  heard  her  laughingly  tell  the  story  of  the  first  time  they 
met,  when  he  followed  her  into  the  garden  where  he  made  her  an  offer 
of  marriage,  and  which  she  laughingly  rejected,  thinking  he  was  de- 
mented. Throughout  her  after  life  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  she, 
as  the  granddaughter  of  Thayendanegea,  possessed. 
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In  1815  John  "Smoke"  Johnson  married  Helen  Martin  (or  Martyn, 
as  my  father  said  the  name  was  spelled),  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Martin  Onh-yea-leh  and  Catherine  Rallston  Martin  (Wan-o-wen-re-teh) 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Mohawks  in  her  youth  near  Phila- 
delphia. Helen  Martin  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  about  two  miles 
southeast  of  Cainsville,  where  it  is  still  standing.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  historical  spot,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  Mohawk  Church,  in 
the  County  of  Brant.  In  1815  the  Grand  River  Reserve  was  almost  a 
trackless  forest,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  missionaries  several 
marriages  took  place  at  one  time  in  the  same  house.  It  was  either  Rev. 
Mr.  Howe  (or  Hough),  or  else  Rev.  Mr.  Luggar,  who  married  my  grand- 
parents. Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Elliot,  now  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  is  uncertin  which  it  was.  The  marriages  were  always  arranged  by 
the  parents  of  the  groom  and  bride,  the  latter  having  absolutely  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  There  were  several  marriages  to  take  place  in  an 
Indian  house  which  stood  only  a  few  years  ago  quite  near  the  railroad 
at  Cainsville.  A  large  attendance  of  friends  was  always  assured,  and 
Helen  Martin  most  unconsciously  went  to  her  fate  accompanied  by  her 
parents,  riding  on  horseback  to  her  wedding,  although  she  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  in  prospect  for  her.  After  the  other  marriage  ceremonies 
had  been  performed,  she  was  told  by  her  mother  to  go  forward  to  the 
improvised  altar  and  become  the  wife  of  John  "Smoke"  Johnson.  She 
cried  bitterly  and  entreated  her  mother  not  to  insist  upon  her  marriage, 
but  her  parent  was  inexorable,  and  she  was  married  to  the  young  war- 
rior John  "Smoke"  Johnson,  her  mother  removing  her  own  wedding 
ring  from  her  finger  which  her  husband,  George  Martin,  had  purchas- 
ed in  New  York,  when  he  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  it  be- 
came for  the  second  time  a  wedding  ring,  this  time  for  her  daughter. 
This  ring  is  a  plain  band  of  probably  plated  gold  having  a  square  stone 
of  ordinary  glass.  After  the  marriage,  Helen  Martin  Johnson  returned 
to  her  home,  as  she  had  left  it,  on  horseback.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  for  the  bride  to  return  to  her  parents'  home,  where  the  groom 
joins  her.  They  live  with  the  parents  of  the  bride  until  after  the  birth 
of  the  first  child,  when  the  husband  prepares  a  home  for  his  family  and 
takes  them  to  it.  Their  eldest  son,  George  Henry  Martin  Johnson,  my 
father,  was  born  at  the  old  Martin  homestead  in  1816.  John  "Smoke" 
Johnson  secured  a  property  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  to  which  he 
removed  his  little  family  and  where  he  lived  until  the  surrender  of  that 
portion  of  the  Reserve  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  The  log  house 
in  which  he  lived  was  some  years  ago  razed,  and  a  brick  residence  erect- 
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ed  on  the  site.  It  was  in  this  home  that  his  wife  died  in  1866.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  here  with  his  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Davis,  but 
finally  removed  to  the  portion  of  the  Reserve  near  Kenyengeh. 

John  "Smoke"  Johnson  many  a  time  took  up  the  "death  cry"  of  the 
Six  Nations  as  its  weird  and  blood-curdling  sound  echoed  throughout 
the  forest,  and  was  carried  down  the  water  "  telegraph-wire, "  the  Grand 
River,  past  his  home  high  upon  the  banks,  to  convey  to  all  the  people  the 
dread  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  great  chiefs,  or  the  terrible  tid- 
ings of  murder  or  war.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  official  strings  of 
purple  wampum  borne  by  one  of  the  Indian  runners  when  he  entered  the 
house  and  handed  it  to  my  grandfather,  broke  in  two,  and  the  wampum 
was  scattered  over  the  floor.  My  grandmother  was  obliged  to  restring 
it  before  my  grandfather  could  proceed  with  it  to  meet  the  next  runner. 
His  daughter  Margaret,  Mrs.  William  Elliot,  was  present  and  witnessed 
the  delay  of  the  * '  telegram ' '  caused  by  the  accident. 

The  Pine  Tree  is  the  emblem  of  the  Great  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
Mr.  Hale  says:  "In  general,  the  rank  of  the  Pine  Tree  chief  was  per- 
sonal; it  was  gained  by  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  it  died  with  him. ' '  A  Pine  Tree  chief  is  created  a  chief  for  life 
only  by  the  great  council  of  hereditary  chiefs.  John  ' '  Smoke ' '  Johnson 
was  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  fifty  noble  families  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, but  he  married  into  one  of  the  noble  families,  that  of  Teyon- 
hehkwen,  i.  e.,  "Double  life."  He  being  of  the  Bear  clan  could  not,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Confederacy,  marry  in  the  same  clan.  His  wife  was, 
therefore,  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  as  rank  in  the  noble  families  follows 
the  female,  not  the  male,  line,  the  hereditary  chieftainship  was  on  her 
side.  Athough  he  spoke  English  well,  his  wife,  my  grandmother,  was 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 

So  highly  had  John  "Smoke"  Johnson  distinguished  himself  in  the 
War  of  1812  that  the  British  Government  requested  the  Six  Nations  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  honour  of  chieftainship.  After  due  consideration 
of  this  request,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
regular  and  deeply  interested  attendant  at  the  councils  of  his  people,  the 
Six  Nations  Indians  created  John  "Smoke"  Johnson  Sakayengwaraton 
a  Pine  Tree  chief  in  their  great  confederacy.  In  the  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites,  Mr.  Hale  refers  to  this  incident  in  part  as  follows:  "Sakayeng- 
waraton is  not  an  elected  chief,  nor  does  he  bear  one  of  the  hereditary 
titles  of  the  Great  Council,  in  which  he  holds  so  distinguished  a  station. 
Indeed,  his  office  is  one  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Kanonsionni.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  British  Government,  to  which  he 
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owes,  with  the  willing  consent  of  his  own  people,  his  rank  and  position 

in  the  Council He  was  known  as  a  brave  warrior,  a  capable 

leader,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  In  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  he  had  succeeded  an  elder  brother  in  the  command  of  the 
Indian  contingent,  and  had  led  his  dusky  followers  with  so  much  skill 
arid  intrepidity  as  to  elicit  high  praise  from  the  English  commander. 
His  eloquence  was  noted,  even  among  a  race  of  orators.  I  can  well  be- 
lieve what  I  have  heard  of  its  effects,  as  even  in  his  old  age,  when  an 
occasion  has  for  a  moment  aroused  his  spirit,  I  have  not  known  whether 
most  to  admire  the  nobleness  and  force  of  his  sentiments  and  reasoning, 
or  the  grace  and  flowing  ease  with  which  he  delivered  the  stately  periods 
of  his  sonorous  language.  He  has  been  a  worthy  successor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  Garagontish,  Garangula,  Decanasora,  Canasatego, 
Logan  and  others,  who  in  former  years  guided  the  destinies  of  his  people. 
He  is  considered  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and 
ancient  usages  of  the  Six  Nations  than  any  other  member  of  the  tribes, 
and  is  the  only  man  now  living  who  can  tell  the  meaning  of  every  word 
of  the  'Book  of  Bites.'  " 

The  grace,  the  beauty,  the  elegance,  the  poetry  of  the  oratory  won 
for  him  from  his  own  people,  themselves  a  race  of  orators,  the  title  of 
"the  Mohawk  Warbler,"  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  as  the  music 
of  the  rippling  waters.  For  many  years  had  he  been  affectionately 
known  in  the  Reserve  by  this  name,  nor  was  he  made  aware  of  it  by  his 
silent  and  serene  associates.  It  was  some  time  in  the  sixties  that  his 
daughter-in-law,  my  mother,  told  him  of  his  nickname,  which  greatly 
amused  him.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  grand-daughter,  B.  Pauline 
Johnson  (who  died  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  March  7th,  1913),  inherited  from 
her  grandfather  the  melody  of  her  poems.  For  forty  years  Sakayeng- 
waraton  was  Speaker  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  Con- 
federacy. 

In  1869,  when  the  boy-Prince  Arthur  visited  Canada,  the  Six 
Nations  Indians,  themselves  never  a  conquered  people,  as  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  desired  to  confer  upon  their  Sovereign's  son  the  honour  of  a 
Pine  Tree  Chief  of  their  Confederacy.  Prince  Arthur,  now  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Reserve,  at  that  time  ex- 
tending to  Cainsville,  and  the  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  at  the 
old  Mohawk  Church  and  the  old  Mohawk  Institution  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  and  hundreds  of  people  from  the  Reserve  and  surrounding 
cities  and  towns.  Chief  John  " Smoke"  Johnson,  as  Speaker  of  the 
Great  Council  and  a  Chief  of  the  Mohawks,  the  leading  nation  of  the 
confederacy,  together  with  Chief  George  Buck,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
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Onondagas,  the  brothers  of  the  Mohawks,  were  appointed  by  the  Great 
Council  as  their  leading  men  to  represent  it  in  honouring  the  son  of 
their  Sovereign-Mother,  and  the  great  Confederacy  to  be  honoured  by 
a  Prince  of  Great  Britain  becoming  one  of  its  chiefs..  They  therefore, 
together  with  my  father,  Chief  George  H.  M.  Johnson,  as  the  Six  Nations ' 
Interpreter,  conducted  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  young  Prince  a 
chief  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  copy  of  the  original  Iroquois  "Book  of  Rites"  was  made  by 
Chief  John  "Smoke"  Johnson  in  1832,  upon  the  advice  of  an  old  chief 
who  was  stricken  with  Asiatic  cholera  and  not  expected  to  live.  Not 
long  after  he  had  made  the  copy,  the  original  was  destroyed  when  the 
old  chief's  house  wsa  accidentally  burned.  Mr.  Horatio  Bale's  "Iro- 
quois Book  of  Rites"  is,  in  part,  the  English  translation  of  this  Book 
to  which  he  refers  as  "  an  Iroquois  Veda, ' '  and  was  by  him  first  discover- 
ed in  1879.  After  this  book,  "The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1883,  Mrs.  Erminnie  A.  Smith,  of  New  York,  who  was  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  Indians,  made  a  trip  to  the  Grand  River  "Reserve  in 
Canada,  with  the  intention  of  securing  this  Indian  copy  of  the  original. 
She  offered  Chief  John  * '  Smoke ' '  Johnson  ten  dollars  for  it.  As  he  was 
then  ninety  years  of  age  he  let  her  have  the  book,  not  knowing  its  value. 
As  she  was  leaving  our  home,  Chiefswood,  for  her  home  in  New  York, 
we  learned  of  the  transaction  of  our  American  guest,  and,  although  we 
made  every  effort  to  recover  the  book  from  her,  we  were  unsuccessful. 
I  was  told  in  New  York  that  she,  who  loved  the  Indians  so  much,  made 
some  hundreds  of  dollars  by  the  sale  of  this  book  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington. 

Sakayengwaraton  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
For  more  than  forty  years  each  Sunday  he  read  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  Mohawk  tongue  from  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Mohawk  Church,  and 
Kenyengeh  Church,  after  he  removed  to  that  vicinity.  The  Sunday 
previous  to  his  death  his  people  for  the  last  time  listened  to  their  aged 
Chief  read  to  them  the  Ten  Great  Laws  in  which  he  believed,  and  lived 
up  to. 

Each  morning  for  upward  of  seventy-five  years  he  attached  his 
hunting  knife  to  his  belt.  In  the  many  years  of  his  peaceful  life  follow- 
ing the  war  he  never  gave  up  the  old  Indian  custom  of  carrying  his 
knife  at  his  side. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  white  people  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Brant  Memorial,  as  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  living  Indian 
who  knew  the  great  Thayendanegea ;  but,  he  being  a  Mohawk,  and  the 
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Mohawks  the  leading  nation  of  the  great  Iroquois  Confederacy,  they 
are  not,  by  their  laws,  allowed  to  touch  the  dead.  The  Six  Nations, 
therefore,  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  intended  compliment. 

He  was  working  in  his  garden  in  the  heat  of  summer  when  he  was 
overcome  by  the  heat.  He  returned  to  the  house  and  asked  his  daughter 
for  a  drink  of  water,  and  laid  down  to  rest.  But  the  swift  runner,  sur- 
passing in  swiftness  those  of  his  own  people,  had  arrived  with  his  last 
message.  On  the  26th  August,  1886,  Sakayengwaraton  died  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  old  Mohawk  Churchyard 
where  rest  the  remains  of  his  wife. 

On  his  coffin  was  placed  a  wreath  of  immortelles  in  red  and  black, 
the  war  colours  of  the  Mohawks,  the  former  signifying  blood,  the  latter 
death.  Beside  it  rested  his  Bible  and  his  tomahawk,  both  of  which  had 
played  so  important  a  part  in  his  life.  No  headstone  marks  his  earthly 
resting-place,  but  it  is  hoped  that  his  descendants  will  recognize  this 
need  before  the  expiration  of  the  century  mark  of  1912. 

New  York,  May  24th,  1911. 


X. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR    OF  1812    UPON    THE    SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  WEST. 

BY  LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE,  OTTAWA 

At  first  sight  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  War  of  1812  had 
no  influence,  could  have  had  no  influence,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon 
the  settlement  of  what  is  to-day  known  as  Western  Canada — that  is  to 
say,  that  part  of  Canada  lying  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  immense 
territory  now  constituting  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sackatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  lay  as  completely  outside  the  field  of 
conflict  as  if  it  had  been  in  South  America.  One  may  safely  say  that  it 
did  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  contestants  on  either  side.  It 
contained  nothing  for  the  one  to  attack  or  the  other  to  defend.  Believed 
at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  be  a  wilderness  unfit  for 
civilized  habitation,  it  was  not  valued  by  Canada  nor  coveted  by  the 
United  States.  In  any  event,  it  was  much  too  remote  from  the  centres 
of  population  on  either  side  of  the  line  to  become  an  element  in  .the  con- 
flict. The  most  westerly  military  station  on  the  Canadian  side  was  at 
St.  Joseph's  Island,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  on  the  American  side,  the 
outpost  of  Michilimackinac,  captured  by  the  British  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  although  its  rays  were  feeble  enough,  the  dawn  of  the 
era  of  settlement  in  Western  America  was  already  breaking.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Madison  issued  his  Proclamation  announcing  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  the  two  countries,  the  pioneers  of  the  Sel- 
kirk Settlement  were  on  their  way  inland  from  York  Factory  to  the  Red 
River.  The  origin  of  that  settlement  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
introduction  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  Lord  Selkirk  sent  out 
the  first  party  of  colonists  from  Scotland  in  1811.  They  wintered  at 
York  Factory,  and  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  1812  in  making  their 
painful  way  inland  to  Red  River.  A  second  party  followed  that  year, 
reaching  their  destination  in  1813.  A  third  party  sailed  from  the  Ork- 
neys in  1813,  arriving  at  the  Selkirk  Settlement  in  1814 ;  finally  a  fourth 
contingent  came  out,  in  charge  of  Robert  Semple,  in  1815.  Thus  through- 
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out  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and  for  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Selkirk  continued  his  laudable  but  badly-managed 
efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  very  heart  of  the  North  American 
continent,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  apology  for  a 
town,  in  any  direction. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Selkirk,  in  his  relations  with  the  North 
West  Company  or  otherwise,  one  must  at  least  admire  his  courage.  He 
seems  to  have  stood  at  that  day  almost  alone  in  his  belief  that  the 
western  prairies  were  capable  of  supporting  a  white  population.  Against 
him  was  not  only  the  active  hostility  of  the  North  West  Company  (and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  no  doubt  have  been  equally  hostile 
had  they  not  been  closely  associated  with  his  interests  in  antagonism  to 
the  Canadian  fur-traders),  but  also  the  passive  hostility  of  public  opinion 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  marvellous  western  country,  which 
means  so  much  to-day  to  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  be- 
lieved a  century  ago — for  that  matter,  half  a  century  ago,  as  witnessed 
by  much  of  the  evidence  embodied  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Report  of  1857, 
and  other  public  documents  of  the  same  period — to  be  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation. It  was  said  to  be  a  semi-arctic  region,  throughout  which  if  you 
dug  down  a  foot  or  two  you  came  to  perpetual  frost. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bed  River,  born  at  the  very  time  Canadians  and  Americans  were 
fighting,  with  or  without  adequate  cause,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  establishing  any  influence  that 
the  one  had  upon  the  other.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  1816  Selkirk  took 
out  to  his  settlement  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  disbanded 
de  Meuron  regiment,  but  the  influence  of  these  rather  turbulent  spirits 
was  scarcely  noticeable.  They  did  not  destroy  the  colony,  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  strengthen  it.  Eventually  they  moved  south,  making  their 
homes  in  what  later  became  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

We  must,  indeed,  dig  deeper  if  we  are  to  find  the  real  influence  of 
the  War  of  1812  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  West ;  but  first  it 
will  be  convenient  to  note  here  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  that  Lord 
Selkirk  sent  out  his  first  colonists  to  Red  River,  and  while  they  were 
still  at  York  Factory,  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  arriv- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  where  they  built  Astoria.  As  the 
Selkirk  Colony  became  the  nucleus  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  so  out  of  Astoria,  or  perhaps  rather  because 
of  Astoria,  grew  eventually  the  far  western  province  of  British  Col- 
umbia. 
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Now  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  War  of  1812  and  these 
nuclei  of  western  settlements,  or  rather  between  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  western  settlements  of  which  these  infant  communities  were  the 
nuclei.  "The  war,"  says  Lucas,  "was  the  national  war  of  Canada.  It 
did  more  than  any  other  event  or  series  of  events  could  have  done  to 
reconcile  the  two  rival  races  within  Canada  to  each  other.  It  was  at 
once  the  supplement  and  the  corrective  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  did  more  than  any  other  event  could  have  done  to  demon- 
strate that  colonial  liberty  and  colonial  patriotism  did  not  leave  the 
British  Empire  when  the  United  States  left  it.  The  same  spirit  which 
had  inspired  and  carried  to  success  the  American  War  of  Independence 
was  now  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  successful  de- 
fence of  Canada  by  regiments  from  Great  Britain  and  Canadian  colon- 
ists combined,  meant  that  a  new  British  Empire  was  coming  into  being 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  a  young  nation  within  its  limits.  The 
War  of  1812  determined  that  North  America  should  not  exclusively  be- 
long to  the  American  Republic,  that  Great  Britain  should  keep  her 
place  on  the  continent,  but  that  she  should  keep  it  through  this  new 
community  already  on  the  high-road  to  legislative  independence. "  So 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  probably  the  most  significant  result  of  the 
War  of  1812  was  the  immense  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  nationality 
throughout  British  North  America.  Canadians  were  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  homes ;  the  imminence  of  the  peril  swamped  all  local  jealousies  ; 
the  war  emphasized  the  need  of  union,  if  only  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defence.  Various  causes  delayed  the  event,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
a  more  or  less  direct  connection  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  union 
of  the  provinces  in  1867.  The  confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  movement  that  had  its 
birth  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  grew  to  maturity  through  the  Rebellion 
of  1837;  the  Union  of  1841,  and  the  scheme  for  a  Maritime  Union  that 
immediately  preceded  confederation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  provision  was 
made  for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Rupert's  Land,  and  the 
North- Western  Territory.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  western  country,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  out  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  After  prolonged  negotiation,  the  Com- 
pany finally  agreed  to  accept  £300,000,  and  in  1869  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  temporary  government  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Territories. 
The  following  year  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  was  created,  and  in 
1871  British  Columbia  was  admitted,  the  terms  of  union  providing 
among  others  things  for  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway. 
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These  steps  toward  the  rounding  out  of  the  new  Dominion  were 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  Confederation  movement,  and  had 
been  contemplated  years  before  Confederation  itself  became  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  records  of  the  period,  however,  show  clearly  enough 
that  the  western  country  was  admitted  not  because  it  was  believed  at 
the  time  to  possess  any  very  great  value  in  itself,  but  rather  because  such 
far-sighted  statesmen  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  realized  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  Canada  that  her  territory 
should  extend  from  ocean  to  ocean.  What  the  United  States  had  failed 
to  do  in  1812,  they  might  still  accomplish  in  the  seventies.  With  the 
Civil  War  off  their  hands,  they  were  entering  upon  a  period  of  western 
expansion.  The  new  Western  States  were  rapidly  filling  up;  Alaska 
had  been  purchased  from  Eussia ;  and,  if  Canada  held  back,  it  was  quite 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  United  States  might  step  in  and 
absorb  the  prairie  country  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  mountains. 
That  done,  British  Columbia  would  almost  inevitably  follow,  and  Canada 
would  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  The  ultimate 
•destiny  of  such  a  Canada  one  would  not  care  to  predict.  Certainly  the 
fate  of  the  country  would  be  problematical.  It  could  not  hope  to  reach 
at  any  time  the  stature  of  a  great  nation.  It  must  forever  be  overshadow- 
ed by  its  gigantic  neighbour;  and  American  statesmen  might  then 
indeed  have  had  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  few  short  years  would 
see  the  peaceful  accomplishment  of  what  armed  force  had  failed  to  do 
in  1812 — the  extension  of  American  sovereignty  over  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while 
statesmen  were  directly  responsible  for  bringing  in  the  western  prov- 
inces, they  could  not  have  acted  without  a  widespread  sentiment  of  ex- 
pansion throughout  Eastern  Canada — and  this  sentiment  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  project  of  a  transcontinental  railway,  a  vital  link  in  the  chain 
of  Confederation,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada,  had  been 
discussed  for  many  years,  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It  had 
been  advocated  on  economic,  strategic,  and  national  grounds;  it  had 
been  pressed  for  by  British  Columbia  as  essential  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  province,  and  by  the  settlers  on  the  Red  Eiver  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  colonizing  the  western  prairies.  It  was  finally  ac- 
cepted by  Canadian  statesmen  as  a  work  absolutely  essential  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Dominion.  One  need  not  attempt  to  prove  what  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  a  work 
of  supreme  importance,  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  to  Canada  and  to  the 
British  Empire.  It  made  possible  the  peopling  of  the  western  provinces ; 
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it  created  a  trade  route  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada;  it  con- 
solidated the  Dominion;  and  it  added  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
Empire.  To-day,  when  we  have  a  second  and  a  third  transcontinental 
railway  approaching  completion,  with  the  Hudson  Bay  route  and  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  in  contemplation,  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  meant  to  Canada,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
western  settlement,  and  also  from  the  wider  point  of  view  of  national 
development.  The  following,  from  an  American  statesman,  William 
Henry  Seward,  written  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  still  a  thing  of 
the  future,  is  not  without  interest  at  the  present  day,  making  allowances 
for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration: 

''British  America,"  he  says,  "from  a  colonial  dependency,  would 
assume  a  controlling  rank  in  the  world.  To  her  other  nations  would  be 
tributary,  and  in  vain  would  the  United  States  attempt  to  be  her  rival, 
for  she  never  could  dispute  with  her  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  com- 
merce nor  the  power  which  that  commerce  confers." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  not  usually  much  given  to  enthusiasm,  had  this 
to  say  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  3,  1871:  "Our  rulers  will  be  traitors  to  their 
country  and  to  British  connection  if  they  lose  a  single  session  in  making 
it  practicable  and  convenient  for  settlers  to  get  to  Fort  Garry  through 
our  own  territory,  and  in  putting  things  in  a  fair  way  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  a  question  not  merely  of  convenience  but  of 
national  existence.  It  must  be  pushed  through  at  whatever  expense. 
We  believe  it  can  be  pushed  through  not  only  without  being  a  burden 
pecuniarily  upon  Canada,  but  with  an  absolute  profit  in  every  point  of 
view.  Without  such  a  line  a  great  British  North  America  would  turn  out 
an  unsubstantial  dream ;  with  it  and  with  ordinary  prudence  and  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  her  statesmen,  it  will  be  a  great,  glorious  and  inevitable 
reality." 

This,  however,  is  getting  rather  outside  my  subject.  To  get  back 
to  the  initial  question,  I  have  attempted  to  show — although  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  skeleton  of  an  argument — that  the  War  of  1812  had 
a  distinct  influence  upon  the  effective  settlement  of  Western  Canada; 
that  out  of  that  war  grew  a  deep-rooted  and  ever-increasing  spirit  of 
Canadian  nationality;  that  from  that  spirit  proceeded  the  Confederation 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867 ; 
that  as  an  essential  feature  of  Confederation  the  western  country  was 
brought  into  the  Dominion;  and  that  with  the  admission  of  the  western 
provinces  came  the  project  of  a  transcontinental  railway — the  final  link 
in  the  chain  of  western  settlement. 
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I  have  made  no  attempt  to  follow  possible  lines  of  influence  on  the 
American  side,  but  it  might  be  rather  interesting  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  War  of  1812  upon  the  settlement  of  the  tier  of  northwestern  States 
along  the  boundary,  and  the  possible  reaction,  one  way  or  the  other, 
upon  the  development  of  our  Northwest.  In  1812  Michigan  and  Illinois 
only  are  represented  in  the  population  tables  of  the  United  States;  Wis- 
consin does  not  appear  until  1840;  Minnesota  until  1850;  and  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  until  1870.  Michigan  increased  from  a  population 
of  4,762  in  1810  to  8,896  in  1820;  31,639  in  1830;  212,267  in  1840;  397,654 
in  1850;  749,113  in  1860.  Illinois  grew  even  more  rapidly.  She  had 
12,282  in  1810;  55,211  in  1820;  157,445  in  1830;  476,183  in  1840;  851,470 
in  1850,  and  1,711,951  in  1860.  Wisconsin,  starting  with  30,945,  in  1840, 
jumped  to  305,391  in  the  next  decade ;  and  775,881  in  1860.  These  three 
States  could  each  boast  of  more  than  a  million  white  inhabitants  in  1870, 
Michigan  having  1,184,059 ;  Illinois,  2,539,891,  and  Wisconsin,  1,054,670. 
Minnesota,  with  6,077  in  1850,  had  172,023  in  1860,  and  439,706  in  1870. 
North  Dakota  is  credited  with  2,405  white  inhabitants  in  1870;  and 
Montana,  20,595. 

The  real  growth  of  population  on  the  Canadian  side  was  of  much 
later  date.  According  to  Dr.  Bryce,  the  Red  River  settlers  numbered 
in  1815  about  283.  Alexander  Ross,  in  his  "Red  River  Settlement,''' 
gives  the  total  population  of  the  Colony  in  1849  as  5391;  and  in  1855, 
about  6,500.  A  statistical  account  of  the  Red  River  Colony,  included  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Report  of  1857,  gives  the  population  in  1849  as  5,291, 
and  in  1856  as  6,523.  The  number  of  whites  and  half-breeds  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territories  in  1856  is  stated  in  the  same  Report  to  be  about 
11,000.  J.  J.  Hargrave,  in  his  "Red  River,"  gives  the  population  of  Red 
River,  including  the  Prairie  Portage,  in  1870,  as  about  12,800.  This 
included  whites  and  half-breeds,  and  also  Indians  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Colony.  Another  authority  gives  the  white  population  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1871,  as  12,225.  In  1881, 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories  had  a  white  population  of  118,706 ;  and  in 
1891 — six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — 
the  population  had  increased  to  260,573. 

One  other  fascinating,  though  probably  not  very  substantial,  line 
of  influence  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
West,  is  through  the  western  fur-trade.  There  are  several  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  question,  and  I  shall  only  attempt  to  very  briefly  sug- 
gest a  few  of  them.  On  general  principles  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
fur-trade  was  inimicable  to  settlement — or  if  you  are  a  fur-trader,  you 
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may  state  the  case  the  other  way  if  you  please.  In  any  event,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  through  the 
retention  by  Great  Britain  of  the  western  territories  north  of  49  degrees, 
in  the  conclusion  of  peace,  may  be  taken  to  have  delayed  for  many 
decades  the  effective  settlement  of  Rupert's  Land.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  early  settlement  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia. 

Another  point:  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  finally  gave  Grand 
Portage,  and  with  it,  the  old  route  of  the  fur-traders,  to  the  United 
States.  The  North  West  Company  thenceforth  were  confined  to  the 
Kaministikwia  route.  Fort  William  became  for  a  time  the  recognized 
headquarters  of  the  fur-trade.  Eventually  there  grew  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaministikwia  the  twin  cities  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
destined  to  rival  Duluth,  and  perhaps  Chicago,  as  a  mighty  inland  port, 
and  a  connecting  link  between  Eastern  Canada  and  the  great  west. 

One  more  point:  In  1816,  when  the  animosity  aroused  by  the  war 
was  still  keen,  John  Jacob  Astor  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress restricting  trade  with  the  Indians  south  of  49  degrees  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  This  measure  was  designed,  in  the  language  of 
an  American  writer,  "to  put  the  North  West  Company  out  of  business 
on  American  territory."  The  North  West  people  sold  out  to  Astor  and 
his  associates  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary.  The  American  Fur  Com- 
pany energetically  pushed  forward  into  the  territory  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Through  their  influence,  military  posts  were  established 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Snelling,  and  elsewhere.  Settlement  rapidly 
followed  on  the  American  side,  coming  to  a  standstill  when  it  reached 
the  boundary  line.  Meanwhile,  the  North  West  Company,  confined  to 
British  territory,  found  itself  checked  in  every  direction  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Relations  became  more  and  more  strained,  until  finally 
the  only  solution  was  the  union  of  the  two  companies  in  1821.  Thence- 
forward there  was  peace  in  the  vast  territories  of  the  fur-trader.  But 
what  of  the  effect  of  all  this  on  colonization?  Did  it  tend  to  accelerate, 
or  to  retard,  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada?  I  confess  I  am  unable 
to  say. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE  (FORMERLY  THE 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DEPOT),  PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT. 

By  G.  A.  MACCALLUM,  M.  D. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Penetanguishene  is  beautifully  situat- 
ed in  a  locality  of  considerable  historical  interest.  Perched  on  a  hill, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pene- 
tanguishene Bay,  which  it  overlooks,  it  is  so  situated  as  to  give  a  lovely 
and  extensive  view  of  the  sloping  highlands  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  islands  out  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  Magazine  Island,  a  ^very  pretty  little 
island,  on  which  is  still  the  hewn  log  magazine,  in  which  during  the 
military  occupation  were  kept  the  ammunition  supplies.  The  workman- 
ship of  this  little  building  is  unique.  It  is  built  of  beautifully  hewn 
squared  pine  timber,  and  the  joints  at  the  corners  have  a  sort  of  double 
dovetailing,  the  joints  fitting  perfectly.  The  roof  was  shingled  with  hand- 
made shingles,  nailed  on  with  hand-made  nails.  It  is  said  that,  at  one 
time,  this  Island  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  the  one 
end  being  where  the  Hospital  now  has  its  dock  and  boathouse,  and  the 
other  immediately  in  front  of  the  magazine  building,  where  indeed  even 
yet,  when  the  water  is  clear,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  crib.  The 
middle  of  the  bridge  was  probably  floating.  Here,  too,  is  sunken  one  of 
the  British  gunboats,  the  "Tecumseh,"  named  after  the  great  Indian 
chief.  There  are  also  three  other  gunboats  sunken  in  this  locality,  one 
the  "Nawash,"  named  after  another  Indian  chief,  sunken  near  the 
shore  south  of  the  Hospital  dock,  while  across  the  Bay,  in  what  is  known 
as  Colborne's  Bay,  are  sunken  the  " Tigress"  and  the  " Scorpion." 

The  name  Penetanguishene  is,  of  course,  Indian  in  its  origin,  and 
means  ''The  Place  of  the  White  Rolling  Sands,"  so  named  from  a  high 
bank  of  sand  on  Pinery  Point  to  the  right  on  entering  the  harbor.  It 
is  said  to  be  Abenaki  in  its  origin. 

The  Bay  became  first  known  to  white  men  in  1615,  when  Champlain 
and  his  Frenchmen  landed  near  its  entrance  and  passed  around  the  Bay, 
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visiting  many  points  on  his  way  to  the  Narrows  at  Orillia,  thence  down 
the  Trent  Valley  waterway  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  exact  spot  where 
Champlain  first  landed  is  uncertain,  but  two  places  are  decided  upon, 
viz.,  at  Ihonatiria,  immediately  across  the  Bay  from  the  Hospital,  in  the 
small  .inlet  called  Colborne's  Bay;  and  at  Sawlog  Bay,  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

The  Bay  was  visited  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  August  of  1793,  and 
selected  by  him  as  a  military  and  naval  base,  and  a  survey  of  the  harbor 
was  completed  by  his  Surveyor,  General  Aitkin,  in  November  of  the 
same  year. 

The  Military  Eoad  from  Kempenfeldt  Bay  to  Penetanguishene  was 
opened  in  November,  1814,  and  Colonel  Poyntz  completed  another  survey 
of  the  harbor  in  December  of  that  year.  Sir  George  or  Colonel  Head 
reached  the  Bay  in  February,  1815,  having  traversed  the  entire  country 
from  Halifax,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  up  the  St.  John  Eiver  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  through  Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  York  and  Holland 
Landing,  on  snowshoes,  toboggans,  canoes  and  horse  jumpers,  etc.; 
and  built  the  first  block  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  some  two  hundred 
yards  above  the  Bay,  near  the  site  of  the  present  stable  at  the  back  of 
the  residence  of  the  Medical  Superintendent.  It  was  18x21  ft.  in  size, 
roofed  and  clapboarded  with  shingles  cut  from  cedar  trees  along  the 
shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Gordon's  Point. 

The  new  Barracks  was  built  near  the  shore,  and  later  rebuilt  in 
stone,  the  material  in  which  was  in  turn  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Eeformatory,  now  the  Asylum,  in  1862-6. 

Commander  Roberts'  establishment  was  built  behind  the  new  Bar- 
racks further  up  the  hill;  Lieutenant  Jackson's,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  still 
further  up,  and  Admiral  Bayfield's,  E.  N.,  a  little  further  east  and 
north  along  the  shore.  In  the  meantime  the  Naval  Store,  Hospital, 
Seaman's  Barracks,  Guard  House,  Sergeants'  Mess,  Shipwrights'  Shop 
and  Magazine  on  the  Island,  Clerk's  Office,  etc.,  were  added,  and  later 
Adjutant  or  Captain  Keating 's  dwelling,  all  of  which,  except  the  last, 
have  long  ago  disappeared.  (Since  this  was  written,  Adjt.  Keating 's 
dwelling  was  destroyed  by  fire.) 

When  the  Barracks  was  rebuilt  in  stone,  the  Officers'  Quarters  (still 
standing)  was  built  also  in  stone.  The  Drummond  Island  Garrison  was 
transferred  to  this  Post  in  1828,  and  Adjutant  Keating 's  house  was  built 
in  1829.  The  reduction  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Station  began  in 
1832,  until  in  1849,  when  Captain  Keating  died,  nearly  everything  had 
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been  disposed  of.  His  house  was  occupied  by  Commander  "Wooten  and 
other  naval  officers  at  various  times,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Ontario  Reformatory  served  as  a  Chaplain's  residence  until  the  new  one 
was  built.  Rev.  G.  A.  Anderson,*  first  Chaplain  for  the  Reformatory, 
occupied  it  for  many  years,  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Card. 

In  1867,  when  Confederation  took  place,  over  five  thousand  acres 
of  ordnance  lands  in  the  vicinity  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ontario  Government,  after  which  many  improvements  were  made, 
among  these  being  various  additions  to  the  Main  Building  of  the  Reform- 
atory, also  a  brick  residence  for  the  Warden,  now  occupied  by  the  Medi- 
cal Superintendent. 

Much  of  the  above  information  was  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Osborne 
from  old  residents,  and  he  says  there  is  but  one  person  now  living  (1912) 
who  remembers  the  location  of  the  different  old  buildings  mentioned 
above. 

Rev.  G.  Hallen,  recently  deceased,  was  a  Military  Chaplain  for  many 
years,  and  lived  in  the  Barracks  until  he  built  a  rectory  on  his  own  place, 
which  place  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Government. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Canteen  was  known  as  "Jeffery's  Canteen," 
and  there  was  also  a  tavern  known  as  "The  Masonic  Arms,"  a  regular 
house  of  entertainment  built  by  the  proprietor,  and  licensed  by  the 
military  authorities.  This  was  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  Storekeeper  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
among  the  notables  who  were  at  one  time  or  another  entertained  there 
were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, Sir  John  Colborne,  Lord  Morpeth,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Sir  John  Gait, 
and  other  distinguished  travellers. 

The  year  1815  is  the  date  when  Sir  George  Head,  with  a  small  body 
of  soldiers,  made  his  way  from  Quebec  to  this  point.  Their  hardships 
may  be  imagined  when  one  considers  that  the  journey  was  made  in 
February,  on  foot,  when  the  snow  must  have  been  very  deep,  and  when 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  road.  The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  clear 
a  pathway  ahead  of  the  main  body,  so  that  it  could  make  its  way  with 
the  camping  outfit  and  other  necessary  stores.  Their  progress  must 
have  been  slow,  and  yet  they  finally  reached  Penetanguishene  and 
camped  where  the  buildings  now  stand.  Log  huts  were  first  erected, 
where  afterwards  a  fortress  of  some  pretensions,  with  the  necessary 
quarters  and  houses  for  the  officers  and  men,  were  built,  and  to-day  some 

•See  "Papers  and  Records,"  Vol.  VI.,  Ontario  Historical  Society. 
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of  these  houses  still  remain.  The  Officers'  quarters,  a  very  substantial 
stone  structure,  with  its  walls  pierced  with  vertical  grooves  or  apertures 
for  shooting  through,  and  with  Masonic  emblems  and  workmen's 
initials  inscribed  on  each  block,  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
This,  with  the  fortress,  was  surrounded  by  strong  cedar  palisades,  which 
latter  existed  until  removed  three  years  ago,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
lovers  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  If  the  Government,  with  its 
local  officials,  had  had  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of  this 
portion  of  Canada,  as  they  should  have  had,  they  would  never  have 
sanctioned  the  wanton  destruction  of  such  a  fine  specimen  of  early  forti- 
fication as  this  post  evidently  was. 

Up  to  1907  this  old  fort  was  visited  by  many  tourists  and  others 
interested  in  historical  places,  and  even  yet  picnics  of  schools,  etc.,  are 
held  each  season  and  the  children  and  others  instructed  in  the  early 
history  of  the  place,  and  the  spots  of  interest  pointed  out.  In  1907,  how- 
ever, those  who  had  charge  decided  to  clear  away  all  traces  of  the 
stockaded  enclosure  for  the  sake  of  adding  the  bit  of  land  it  stood  on 
to  the  surrounding  field.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the. 
best,  remains  of  the  stockaded  fort  in  Canada.  It  consisted  of  an  en- 
closed space  with  a  path  leading  to  the  stone  fortification.  The  stock- 
ades were  cedar  posts  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  about  18  to  20  feet  in  length.  These  were  sunk  side  by  side 
in  the  ground  about  five  or  six  feet  and  leaning  outward,  the  sharpened 
end,  of  course,  pointing  upwards  and  outwards.  Whether  covered  or 
not,  originally,  is  unknown.  The  protected  path  allowed  retreat  to  the 
safer  stone  structure. 

The  whole  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  was  probably 
good  to  last  for  fifty  years  yet  as  far  as  the  cedar  stockades  were  con- 
cerned. The  stone  structure  is,  of  course,  permanent,  being  a  single 
storey  building,  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone.  There  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  destroying  the  fort,  for  the  Institution  has  nine  hundred 
acres  surrounding  it. 

Across  the  Bay,  and  situated  a  little  back  from  Colborne's  Bay,  and 
on  each  side  of  a  small  spring  creek,  is  the  site  of  a  large  Indian  town, 
said  by  most  of  the  students  of  the  early  history  of  the  place  to  have 
been  Ihonatiria,  the  town  where  Father  Brebeuf,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  first  landed  and  introduced  the  Jesuit  mission  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Hurons,  which  finally  ended  so  disastrously  for  themselves. 
These  were  the  Hurons  who  were  finally  almost  exterminated  by  the 
Iroquois. 
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The  empty  houses  and  other  buildings  which  were  left  here  by  the 
military  when  they  were  withdrawn,  led  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
penal  settlement  here,  consequently  in  1859  a  Reformatory  Prison  was 
located  here  by  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Government,  in  which  administra- 
tion Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  Attorney  General  West.  He  took  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Kelly  of  Kingston  the  first  Warden.  Mr.  Angus  Morrison, 
being  the  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Simcoe,  was  the  chief  actor 
in  this  movement. 

The  large  barracks  erected  here  by  the  Home  Government  seemed 
a  suitable  building  to  start  with,  and  the  several  vacant  houses  were 
very  suitable  for  the  necessary  staff  of  officers  and  the  heads  of  the 
different  trades  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.,  or  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Captain  William  Moore  Kelly 
was  appointed  the  first  Warden,  and  occupied  the  stone  house  formerly 
used  as  the  Officers'  Quarters.  Rev.  Mr.  Hallen,  late  Chaplain  to  the 
Military,  was  appointed  Protestant  Chaplain,  and  occupied  a  log  res- 
idence where  the  present  Superintendent's  residence  now  stands.  Father 
Kennedy  was  appointed  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  occupied  a  res- 
idence near  the  barracks.  The  bursar  was  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and 
he  occupied  the  residence  now  occupied  by  the  painter.  The  old  log 
houses  which  were  then  occupied  by  the  tradesmen  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  neat  frame  houses  have  taken  their  place. 

The  place  was  first  opened  in  1859  under  the  name  of  a  Reformatory 
for  Boys,  under  Captain  William  Moore  Kelly,  and  the  first  inmates 
were  brought  here  by  boat  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  two  guards  from  the 
Penitentiary  or  Prison  of  Isle  au  Noix,  Quebec.  These,  of  course,  were 
many  of  them  grown  up,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
They  were  at  first  housed  in  the  old  Barracks,  where  they  must  have 
been  kept  until  about  March,  1870,  when  part  of  the  present  building 
having  been  built,  and  the  Barracks  burned,  they  were  placed  in  the  new 
building.  This  was  a  hewn  stone  structure,  built  of  limestone  obtained 
from  the  adjoining  islands,  and  brick  made  by  the  prisoners  under  Mr. 
James  Berry.  The  first  wing  built  was  the  part  now  occupied  by  the 
kitchen,  the  old  bakery,  and  the  attendants',  nurses',  and  patients'  din- 
ing rooms.  This  building  was  arranged  with  three  tiers  of  cells,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  two  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were 
occupied  with  several  industries.  First,  a  cigar  factory  was  started; 
also  a  machine  shop,  and  a  small  laundry  was  built.  After  a  time  the 
cigar  factory  was  not  satisfactory  and  was  abolished,  and  a  match  fac- 
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tory  was  started  instead,  but  this  too  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  furniture,  broom  handles,  etc.,  all  tried,  to  end  in 
the  same  way. 

The  cell  system  was  changed  and  a  new  wing  was  added  and  the 
dormitory  system  started.  After  about  twenty-five  years  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  under  Mr.  Thomas  McCrosson,  who  was  appointed  as 
successor  to  Captain  Kelly  about  1879,  the  place  was  changed  to  a  Hos- 
pital for  Insane  on  August  14th,  1904,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Spohn  appointed 
Superintendent,  with  Mr.  Ronan  as  Bursar.  The  insane  patients  were 
drafted  from  other  asylumns  and  came  first  on  August  16th,  1904.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  all  quiet  cottage  patients  and  good  workers,  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  to  a  great  extent,  and  able  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  Institution,  but  gradually  some  acute  cases  were  ad- 
mitted. Dr.  P.  H.  Spohn  resigned,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  McCallum,  formerly  of 
London  Asylum,  was  transferred  to  this  Asylum  on  January  20th,  1908. 

Mr.  Ronan,  who  was  Bursar,  was  transferred  to  Woodstock  Epilep- 
tic Asylum,  and  H.  J.  Spence  appointed  here  in  his  stead  on  March  10th, 
1906.  James  Lonergan  resigned  as  Storekeeper  in  May,  1908,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  C.  Newton.  Dr.  Cattermole  was  appointed 
Assistant  Physician  early  in  1908.  Dr.  MacCallum  resigned  in  June, 
1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Wilson  in  October,  1910. 

One  cannot  close  this  short  story  of  such  an  interesting  historic 
locality  without  urging  that  the  Government  should  devote  a  small  sum 
for  the  erection  of  more  or  less  permanent  tablets  on  some  of  the  more 
important  sites  mentioned  here,  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  future,  and 
for  the  interest  of  others  visiting  the  locality.  The  writer  has  had  a 
roof  put  on  the  Magazine  on  the  Island  which  will  preserve  it  for  a 
number  of  years  yet. 

Note. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Osborne  I  am  permitted 
to  make  use  of  his  historical  notes  and  researches,  which  have  been 
obtained  during  years  of  study  of  this  subject,  and  through  him  I  am 
able  to  append  a  map  of  the  approximate  sites  of  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  early  settlement  when  it  was  a  military  and  naval  station. 

New  York,  Oct.  1,  1912. 
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TO    HEALTH. 

BY  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  OTTAWA 

Like  much  else  that  we  desire  to  obtain  exact  information  about 
in  the  history  of  the  Indians  we  find  that  any  statements  relating  to 
their  health  during  the  period  since  1600,  when  they  may  be  said  to  have 
come  first  into  constant  relation  with  Europeans,  are  almost  wholly 
accidental,  and  wherever  made  were  by  ^writers,  whether  as  travellers 
or  officials,  whose  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  was  natur- 
ally imperfect. 

But,  we  must  further  realize  the  still  more  important  fact  that  until 
at  least  1800,  the  knowledge  of  medicine  in  civilized  countries  was  in  the 
matter  of  causation  extremely  imperfect,  and,  viewed  from  our  modern 
standpoint,  the  treatment  of  disease  was  largely  empirical  and  un- 
scientific. 

In  Schoolcraft's  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  may  be  found  an 
article  prefaced  by  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  late  of  the  United  States 
Army,  dated  at  Detroit,  1853,  as  a  Report  for  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  Medical  Education  (Part  IV.,  P.  500),  which  summarizes  more 
exactly  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  in- 
formation then  possessed  regarding  the  Indian's  knowledge  of  diseases 
and  their  treatment.  Introducing  his  subject  he  says: 

"The  aim  is  to  show  that  he  (the  Indian)  has  used  faculties  as 
discriminating  and  arrived  at  results  equally  as  important  and  correct 
as  those  achieved  by  his  more  fortunate  neighbours  in  a  far  different 

state  of  civil  advancement In  the  primitive  condition  of  a 

people  who  abide  in  the  open  air,  whose  tissue  is  hardened  by  exposure 
over  the  pursuits  which  develop  therefrom — we  find  causes  for  their 
comparative  immunity  from  disease  and  reasons  for  their  manifestation 
of  an  inherited  strong  recuperative  power. ' ' 

He  further  points  out  how  the  complexities  of  the  occupations  of 
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civilized  life  develop  special  diseases  and  that  therefore  most  of  the 
organic  affections  are  peculiar  to  the  civilized.  "The  simplest  functional 
diseases  are  those  to  which  the  Indian  is  liable."  To  the  treatment  of 
these  he  has  a  materia  medica  and  sytem  of  therapeutics,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  very  well  adapted. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  Dr.  Pitcher  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  Indian  had  been  in  touch  with 
Europeans  in  Eastern  America  for  some  centuries,  and  to  appreciate  the 
real  position  of  the  Indian  in  relation  to  diseases  and  their  treatment 
we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  information  from  the  earliest  periods*  at 
which  the  European  writers  came  into  contact  with  him  and  referred 
to  such  matters. 

Various  references  are  found  to  such  in  the  Jesuit  Relations.  For 
instance,  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  211  (Cleveland  Edition),  we  find  the  following: 

"They  believe  there  are  two  main  sources  of  disease,  one  of  these 
in  the  patient  himself,  which  desires  something  and  will  vex  the  body 
of  the  sick  man  until  it  possesses  the  thing  required.  They  think  there 
are  in  every  man  inborn  desires  often  unknown  to  themselves  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  depends.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  desires  and  innate  appetites  of  this  character,  they  summon 
soothsayers,  who,  as  they  think  have  a  divinely  imparted  power  to  look 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind.  These  men  declare  whatever  first 
comes  to  them,  or  something,  from  which  they  suspect  some  gain  is  to 
be  derived,  is  desired  by  the  sick  person." 

"Therefore  parents,  friends  and  relatives,  do  not  hesitate  to  procure 
and  lavish  upon  him,  whatever  it  may  be,  however  expensive,  a  return  of 
which  is  never  thereafter  sought.  Commonly  the  sick  recover  plainly 
because  their  illnesses  are  slight,  for  in  the  case  of  more  severe  complaint! 
these  soothsayers  are  more  cautious,  and  denying  the  possibility  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  patient  desires  they  bewail  him  whom  they  have  given 
up  and  cause  the  relatives  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. ' ' 

It  is  further  stated  that  they  were  accustomed  to  kill  those  suffering 
from  protracted  and  chronic  illness,  as  well  as  orphaned  infants. 

Probably,  however,  the  following  instances  taken  from  the  somewhat 
too  philosophical  hypothesis  above  given,  more  exactly  illustrate  the 
average  attitude  of  the  Indian  in  his  aboriginal  state  toward  disease. 
It  is  told  how  Father  Biard  visited  Membertou,  the  famous  Micmac 
chief,  spoken  of  in  Lescarbot's  "History  of  New  France"  in  connection 
with  M.  de  Mont's  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  on  account 
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of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  son.  Biard  was  surprised  that  there  was 
no  grief,  no  lamentation,  no  tearful  dirge,  instead  of  a  feast,  a  dance 
and  two  or  three  dogs  fastened  together.  Asked  what  all  this  meant 
Meinbertou  said  the  boy  would  die  in  a  short  time.  Biard  censured 
them  and  sent  the  boy  to  French  headquarters  where  he  recovered. 

A  similar  illustration  taken  from  the  narratives  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  may  be  further  quoted  as  confirming  from  another  source  the 
prevailing  practices  of  the  Indians  of  the  East  Coast.  Mr.  Edward 
Winslow  relates  the  following  incident  which  took  place  in  March,  1622. 
Word  coming  to  Plymouth  that  Massassoit,  chief  of  the  friendly 
Massachusetts  band,  was  very  ill,  Winslow  was  deputed  by  the  Governor 
to  visit  him  and  shew  their  sympathy.  He  says :  ' '  When  we  came  to  the 
house  it  was  so  full  of  men  that  we  could  scarcely  get  in,  though  they 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  make  room  for  us.  We  found  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  noise  as  greatly  affect- 
ed those  of  us  who  were  well,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  benefit 
him  who  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women  who  chafed  his 
limbs  to  keep  heat  in  him." 

Mr.  Winslow  then  told  the  chief,  who  could  not  see  him,  that  the 
Governor  had  heard  of  his  sickness  and  had  sent  him  and  he  had  brought 
such  things  as  might  do  him  good.  "The  chief  took  his  preparation  of 
conserves  and  seemed  satisfied  and  in  half  an  hour  seemed  better.  The 
next  day  they  went  out  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  find  none  but  strawberry 
leaves.  He  took  a  handful  of  them  with  some  sassafras  root  and  put 
them  in  the  porridge.  It  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  hand- 
kerchief and  gave  him  at  least  a  pint,  which  he  liked  very  well.  After 
this  his  sight  mended  more  and  more  and  he  took  some  rest."  Massassoit 
recovered  and  urged  Winslow  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  visit  those 
who  were  sick  within  the  village  and  to  treat  them  as  he  had  the  chief. 

The  writer  who  quoted  this  incident  tells  further  how  in  1622  the 
people  were  in  great  distress  for  scant  rain,  and  a  day  of  prayer  was  set 
apart.  "An  Indian  taking  notice  that  during  the  former  part  of  the 
day  there  was  a  very  clear  sunshine  and  that  in  the  evening  the  rain  fell 
in  a  sweet  soaking  shower  was  so  much  affected  with  the  power  the 
English  had  with  their  God  that  he  resolved  from  that  day  not  to  rest 
till  he  knew  this  great  God."  To  this  end  he  forsook  the  Indians  and 
clung  to  the  English.  Alongside  of  these  two  distinct  statements  it  is 
of  interest  to  quote  from  a  series  of  articles  just  published  in  a  London 
newspaper  of  the  13,750  mile  journey  from  Brazil  to  Peru,  through 
hitherto  undiscovered  territory,  by  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  He  tells 
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of  how  the  Barrieros,  whom  he  met,  were  the  first  Indians  of  the  Boro 
tribe. 

"The  Bororos  preceded  Darwin  in  his  theory  on  the  evolution  of 
man.  Only  the  Bororos  do  not  say  that  men  or  women  are  the  descend- 
ants of  monkeys.  They  maintained  that  monkeys  once  upon  a  time 
were  human,  were  able  to  speak  and  lived  in  huts  like  human  beings." 

"These  Bororos  believe  in  living  spirits;  some  of  them  may  inhabit 
the  earth;  others  are  invisible.  The  invisible  ones  are  invoked  by  them 
through  a  special  individual  called  the  bireh  or  medicine  man  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  while  gazing  skyward  and  offering  gifts  of  food, 
meat,  fish  and  fruit  to  the  spirit  invoked.  The  bireh  eventually  pre- 
tends that  the  spirit  has  entered  his  body  and  he  then  begins  to  devour 
the  food  himself  in  order  not  to  offend  the  spirit  of  his  internal  guest." 

We  have  had  in  these  several  extracts  examples  which  indicate 
clearly  what  the  Indian  peoples  of  this  continent  thought,  where  unin- 
fluenced by  the  European,  whether  three  hundred  years  ago  or  to-day. 
That  there  has  been  amongst  all  peoples  in  every  period  of  the  world's 
history  a  close  relationship  between  the  mysterious  influences  which 
affect  the  body  and  the  mind  is  common  knowledge;  and  that  the 
thaumaturgist,  the  wonder  worker,  has  commonly  been  of  the  priestly 
class,  whose  superior  attainments,  actual  or  pretended,  have  enabled  him 
to  exercise,  whether  as  the  disciples  of  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth 
(Hermes),  of  Aesculapius  in  Greece,  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  priests  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  medicine  men  of 
the  aborigines  of  America,  is  equally  well  understood.  That  the  status 
of  medical  practice  from  earliest  to  modern  times  had  been,  however, 
one  of  the  most  exact  measures  of  social  advancement  and  mental  de- 
velopment amongst  any  people  has  been  curiously  illustrated  by  some 
notable  recent  discoveries,  both  Babylonian  and  Egyptian. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  B.  C.  2250,  discovered  at  Susa  in  1901, 
gives  in  a  series  of  282  clauses  a  marvellous  account  of  a  social  state, 
wherein  the  King,  decreed  ruler  of  the  earth  by  the  power  of  the  god 
Bel,  set  forth  laws  regulating  almost  every  conceivable  matter,  from 
land  laws  to  medical  practice. 

Thus  he  decreed  that  "if  a  physician  make  a  successful  operation 
over  the  eye  and  saves  the  eye  he  shall  receive  two  shekels;  but  if  he 
make  a  large  incision  with  the  operating  knife  and  kill  the  patient,  he 
shall  have  his  hands  cut  off. ' '  It  will  be  remembered  too  that  Ebers  tells 
how  the  papyrus,  discovered  by  and  named  after  him,  and  written  in  the 
16th  century,  B.  C.,  in  100  pages,  contains  the  hermetic  or  sealed  book, 
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giving  a  list  of  the  medical  remedies  of  the  old  Egyptians.  Later  in  the 
scroll,  diagnoses  are  drawn  up  and  remedies  prescribed  for  the  external 
and  internal  diseases  affecting  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  The  num- 
bers referring  to  the  weights  and  measures  are  attached  to  each  drug. 
The  prescriptions  are  accompanied  by  texts  which  the  physician  is  to 
repeat  while  making  the  medicine  and  while  administering  to  his  patient. 
One  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  optic  nerve  alone. 

But  lest  we  should  imagine  that  the  incantations  mark  an  early 
period  we  need  only  recall  the  fashion  in  which  the  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  wounds  by  a  touch  from  the  weapon  which  did  the  cutting  was 
a  fad  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Knight  of  Montpelier,  in  Eliza- 
beth's time;  (he  stated  he  had  received  the  prescription  from  a  friar 
from  Persia) ;  or  the  incantations  while  mixing  the  brew  in  the  witches' 
cauldron  in  Macbeth,  or  Soliman's  Septasium  published  in  the  same 
period  in  which  he  arranges  his  chapters  under  the  seven  heads  of  Birds, 
Beasts,  Herbs,  Man,  Fishes,  Serpents  and  Insects,  in  order  to  comprehend 
how  even  in  the  period  of  the  literature  called  " Golden  Age,"  Medicine 
was  empirical,  and  at  its  best  associated  with  the  mysterious.  This  was 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  idea  of  sickness,  being  an  evidence  of  either 
the  anger  of  God  or  of  the  malevolence  of  demons,  dominated  human 
thought.  We  need  not  then  greatly  criticize  the  poor  Indian,  a  savage  in 
the  sense  that  he  inhabited  illimitable  areas  of  woodland  and  prairie, 
and  had  usually  no  settled  abode  and  indeed  but  little  use  for  medicine, 
for  his  superstitions,  when  so  late  as  1695  Culpepper's  Physick  and 
Astrology  commends  as  a  valuable  remedy  '  *  The  skull  of  a  man  that  has 
never  been  buried,  beaten  to  a  powder  and  given  inwardly,  the  quantity 
a  dram  at  a  time  in  water  for  palsy  and  falling  sickness,"  and  when 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  great  Scotch  surgeon,  the  discoverer  of  the  use 
of  chloroform,  as  stated  by  his  daughter  in  her  biography,  tells  of  how 
his  father,  David  Simpson,  was  very  superstitious,  and  told  them  stories 
of  warlocks  and  bogies.  Sir  James'  favourite  story  was  of  how  his 
father's  father  had  buried  a  cow  alive.  When  he  failed  to  heal  his  four- 
legged  patients  he  concluded  the  witches  were  interfering  with  him  by 
counteracting  his  remedies  and  so  they  had  to  be  exorcised.  A  murrain 
fell  on  the  cattle  about  Torphichen,  and  Alexander  Simpson,  the  old 
veterinarian,  was  unable  to  save  them.  He  decided  therefore  that  to 
frustrate  the  malignant  designs  of  the  spirits  of  evil  a  cow  must  be 
interred  alive,  and  interred  it  was. 

But  enough  has  been  quoted  from  different  sources  to  show  that  in 
no  sense  could  it  be  expected  that  any  notable  knowledge  of  medicine 
as  we  understand  it  to-day  would  be  possessed  by  the  Indian  peoples 
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beyond  what  has  existed  amongst  peoples  in  the  pre-scientific  age  in  all 
periods  of  the  world's  history.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed, in  contact  constantly  with  Nature  as  they  were,  that  they  had  not 
empirically  discovered  the  uses  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  plants, 
which  grew  about  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  knowledge  is  compar- 
able, and  its  application  probably  as  practical,  as  that  illustrated  in 
Culpepper's  Physic. 

Dr.  Pitcher  gives  the  names  of  some  53  herbs  and  the  diseases  for 
which  they  were  used  by  the  Indians. 

He  speaks  of  the  general  use  by  them,  as  by  so  many  early  peoples, 
of  the  sweat  bath.  Curiously  the  mode  of  making  it,  by  putting  hot 
stones  in  a  hole  in  a  small  tent,  or  closed-in  hut,  and  then  creating  steam 
by  throwing  water  on  it,  has  almost  everywhere  been  the  same. 

The  actual  methods  adopted  in  different  diseases  by  the  Indians 
are  indicated  by  Dr.  Pitcher.  For  instance,  they  began  the  treatment  of 
fevers  with  an  emetic  using  commonly  the  common  Euphorbia;  while 
for  a  cathartic,  they  used  the  cambium  layer  of  the  T)ark  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  or  butternut.  They  practised  venesection  in  pleurisy  by  a 
sharp  piece  of  flint  driven  into  the  vein :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
was  the  practice  copied  from  the  whites. 

In  the  case  of  consumption,  Dr.  Pitcher  tells  us  that  they  attempted 
its  cure  by  promoting  a  free  flow  of  pus  by  using  the  bark  of  the  slip- 
pery elm  and  of  the  mallow. 

For  asthma  they  smoked  especially  tobacco,  while  for  liver  com- 
plaint they  used  the  leaves  of  arbutus  or  the  root  of  the  wild  gooseberry, 
and  so  on  through  other  diseases.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  however, 
so  favorable  were  nomadic  habits  to  their  maintenance  of  good  health 
and  to  minimizing  the  danger  of  spreading  the  contagion  that  the  Indian 
people  were  helpless,  as  indeed  white  people  were,  in  large  degree,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  disease  as  small-pox  or  measles  if  once  introduced.  How 
helpless  even  white  people  were  is  illustrated  by  the  record  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  when  in  1731  a  disease,  evidently  diphtheria, 
within  a  few  months  destroyed  in  seven  towns,  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion under  11  years  of  age. 

Old  Canada  had  had  her  Indian  problem  and  solved  it  in  so  far  as 
having  had  a  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  Indian  in  his  legal  rights,  encourage  missionary 
effort  amongst  the  bands,  in  so  far  as  at  least  establishing  schools  was 
concerned,  and  appointing  local  physicians  at  nominal  salaries  to  treat 
any  Indians  who  were  sent  to  them  by  the  Indian  Agent. 
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Whenever,  however,  we  speak  about  Preventive  medicine  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Indian  at  or  before  that  date,  we  have  to  endeavour  to  com- 
prehend  what  the  term  meant  in  any  ordinary  white  community  amongst 
us  at  that  period.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  outcome 
of  years  of  agitation,  discussion  and  legislation,  which  gave  us  Con- 
federation in  Canada  and  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  resulted  in  a  series  of  Statutes 
in  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments 
were  defined  with  much  breadth  and  precision,  and  yet  which  do  not 
contain  a  single  syllable  relating  to  what  we  now  call  Public  Health  or 
State  Medicine.  Hospitals,  Kefuges,  Asylums  and  Quarantine  were 
dealt  with;  but  the  idea  of  preventive  medicine  did  not  really  take  con- 
crete shape  in  Canada  until  1882,  when  Ontario  passed  an  Act  to  appoint 
a  Provincial  Board  of  Health  with  a  permanent  Secretary. 

It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  conclude,  however,  that  no  sanita- 
tion was  inculcated  amongst  the  Indians.  Circulars  were  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  the  Indian  Agents  regarding  the  necessity  for  cleaning  up 
premises,  limewashing  houses  and  for  the  regular  vaccination  of  the 
children.  The  fatal  outbreaks  of  smallpox  had  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  Indians  the  necessity  for  protection,  while  the  value  of  vaccination 
was  never  doubted,  in  this  showing  well  in  accepting  scientific  medicine 
as  compared  with  many  white  people  more  pretentious  of  knowledge. 

When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  except  smallpox  no  knowl- 
edge either  as  to  the  cause  or  immunization  against  disease  existed,  that 
it  was  only  in  1881  that  the  dictum  omne  vivum  ex  vivo  or  omne  ovum  ex 
ovo  was  enunciated  by  Louis  Pasteur  as  demonstrated  in  anthrax  and 
chicken  cholera  and  accepted  in  England  when  he  was  the  official  guest 
of  the  Medical  Congress  Meeting  in  London,  while  antiseptic  surgery 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Canada,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
principles  of  Preventive  Medicine  were  unknown  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication amongst  our  Indians,  who  as  I  remember  complained  that  the 
standard  laxative  mixture  kept  in  the  large  bottle  of  the  Indian  Medi- 
cal Office  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  was  too  generously  prescribed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  therapeutics  of  Medicine  in  1881  was  still  essen- 
tially that  of  the  days  of  empirical  Medicine  and  possessed  very  few 
drugs  whose  action  was  based  upon  an  experimental  basis. 

We  have  through  an  irregular  chronology  followed  Medicine  as  it 
existed  amongst  the  Indians  up  to  1882,  which  makes  for  myself  a  notable 
Hegira.  This  year  saw  as  I  have  said  its  official  crowning.  It  is  made 
glorious  by  Pasteur's  triumph  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  in  April, 
Robert  Koch  gave  to  Germany  and  the  world  the  first  account  of  his  ex- 
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periments,  both  laboratory  and  clinical,  which  described  the  discovery 
of  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis,  which,  doubted  for  years,  has  now  become 
universally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  that  disease,  which  has  been  the 
scourge  for  thousands  of  years  of  the  human  race,  wherever  forced  to 
live  in  closed  habitations  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  which  has 
done  much  to  decimate  the  Indian  tribes  wherever  brought  into  fixed 
habitations  on  reserves  or  around  the  towns  and  villages  of  white  set- 
tlements. I  have  examined  the  oldest  official  documents  and  reports  in 
the  Department  and  have  noted  the  statements  of  early  explorers,  and, 
beyond  reporting  the  general  health  conditions  annually,  and  noting  any 
special  contagious  outbreak  or  disease,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  notable  effort  had  been  made  in  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada  to  investigate  the  actual  health  conditions  of  the  Indian  people, 
or  any  serious  idea  that  it  was  either  worth  while  or  possible  to  attempt 
to  adopt  broad  and  comprehensive  measures  for  the  betterment  of  their 
general  health  conditions. 

Every  writer,  even  the  most  sympathetic,  during  the  past  century- 
spoke  of  them  as  a  dying  and  vanishing  race,  unable  to  withstand  the 
temptations  or  antidote  the  degenerating  influences  of  a  modern  society, 
whose  manners  and  customs  were  foreign  to  their  daily  habits  of  life 
and  the  traditions  of  their  race.  Their 's  was  the  story  of  a  proud  race, 
who  had  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  the  resistance  in  the  unequal 
struggle  to  the  force  of  what  is  called  civilization  and  progress. 

In  the  introduction  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker  to  the  code  of  Handsome 
Lake,  the  Seneca  Prophet,  recently  published  by  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  the  situation  is  well  set  forth.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Handsome  Lake 's  teachings,  Parker  says : 

"The  encroachments  of  civilization  had  demoralized  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  frauds  which  the  Six  Nations  had  suffered  and  the  loss 
of  land  and  of  ancient  seats  have  reduced  them  to  poverty  and  dis- 
heartened them.  Poverty,  the  sting  of  defeat,  the  loss  of  ancestral 
lands,  the  injuries  of  broken  promises  and  the  hostility  of  the  white 
settlers  all  conspired  to  bring  despair.  There  is  not  much  energy  in  a 
despairing  nation,  who  see  themselves  helpless  and  alone,  the  greedy 
eyes  of  their  conquerors  fastened  on  the  few  acres  that  remain  to  them. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  the  Indian  sought  forgetfulness  of  the  past  in 
the  trader's  rum." 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  in  the  long  message  which  the 
prophet  Handsome  Lake  left  in  his  code  of  life  I  have  found  no  reference 
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to  matters  of  physical  health  except  in  the  bringing  to  life  of  the  sick 
man  Ganiodaio  by  the  touching  of  Taawonyos. 

It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  we  in  Canada  have  officially  under- 
taken to  deal  with  the  undeveloped  work  of  public  sanitation.  In- 
dividualism, in  dealing  with  health,  was  inevitable  so  long  as  there  were 
no  underlying  well  understood  principles  of  action  to  guide  the  en- 
ergies of  Public  Bodies,  whether  provincial  or  municipal,  and  least  of 
all  was  such  to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  peoples  who 
were  either  settled  in  their  small  reserves  in  the  older  provinces,  or  only 
being  brought  into  areas  set  apart  in  the  almost  unoccupied  and  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  West.  The  western  bands  were  still  largely  nomadic, 
were  far  from  centres  where  they  could  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  other 
than  largely  by  moral  suasion;  and  the  task  of  keeping  these  bands 
peaceable  by  supplying  them  with  rations  fully  occupied  the  energies 
of  the  Indian  Department,  which  was  well  content  if  by  any  means  they 
could  get  in  supplies  of  food  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people, 
who  had  seen  their  natural  food  supply  (the  buffalo)  diminish  year  by 
year.  Indeed  it  is  not  ten  years  since,  on  a  large  number  of  reserves, 
the  distribution  of  rations  was  a  regular  practice;  nor  was  it  until  rail- 
ways were  being  constructed  and  settlement  began  to  surround  the 
various  reserves  that  any  serious  attempts  at  cultivation  of  reserve  lands 
were  made. 

During  all  those  years  the  log-hut,  too  commonly  of  one  room,,  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  activities  of  the  Department  for  housing  the 
Indians  extended;  while  the  work  of  education,  except  so  far  as  carried 
on  in  the  schools  of  the  various  Christian  Missions,  did  not  begin  until 
provision  was  made  in  1884  for  six  Industrial  schools.  Since  then  these 
schools  have  been  supplemented  by  a  goodly  number  of  boarding 
schools,  situated  commonly  on  or  near  different  reserves,  which  are 
all  under  church  management,  but  supplemented  by  Government  grants 
and  supplied  with  the  medical  services  of  physicians  paid  for  by  the 
Department. 

The  pupils  at  first  were  in  large  degree  orphans  and  sickly  children 
whose  care  in  the  Indian  camps  was  deemed  a  burden,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  in  view  of  all  the  facts  that  these  pupils  should  have  proved 
only  too  liable  to  develop  that  tuberculosis,  which  from  the  placing  of 
the  Indians  in  the  houses  on  the  Reservations  had  spread  with  remark- 
able rapidity  amongst  a  hitherto  nomadic  people,  who  had  as  yet  no 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  living  in  houses. 

The  results  of  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  schools  of  the  prairie 
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provinces  by  myself  in  1907,  showed  that  they  had  commonly  begun  in 
small  buildings,  which  soon  became  overcrowded,  and  few  of  which  had 
any  claims  to  sanitary  construction,  were  veritable  hot-beds  of  tuber- 
culosis. Indeed,  a  statistical  enquiry  into  a  number  of  schools  from  their 
establishment  to  that  time,  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  from  25%  to  33%  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  pupils 
during  the  period  had  died,  almost  all  from  tuberculosis,  or  from  measles, 
or  other  acute  diseases  causing  the  tubercular  infection  present  to  de- 
velop a  fatal  termination.  As  regarded  the  mortality  on  the  reservei, 
instances  were  even  found  where  a  mortality  rate  of  50  or  60,  and  even 
more  per  1000  in  whole  bands  occurred  annually,  and  the  question  of 
how  to  attack  such  a  discouraging  problem  became  a  dominating  one. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  almost  no  case  was  a  medical  officer 
paid  for  devoting  all  his  time  to  any  band.  He  was  paid  only  for  treat- 
ing such  individuals  as  applied  to  him  for  aid,  but  almost  no  facilities 
such  as  hospitals  for  dealing  with  infection  existed.  The  following 
two  pictures  taken  from  reports  by  careful  observers  in  two  American 
bands  exactly  describe  what  has  been  too  generally  the  condition  of 
bands  whose  health  has  been  accurately  investigated. 

Dr.  Jas.  R.  "Walker,  resident  physician  for  many  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  Dakota,  says : 

"The  population  of  the  band  of  full-blooded  Sioux  was  4,870,  re- 
garding whom  exact  sanitary  and  vital  statistics  were  kept  for  ten 
years.  The  paper  states:  'Tuberculosis  among  these  Indians  does  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  tuberculosis  amongst  the  white  people.  The 
infecting  material  is  the  same  and  is  produced  and  disseminated  in  the 
same  way;  individuals  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  and  the  disease 
runs  the  same  course,  produces  the  same  results  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  measures,  remedial  or  preventive,  as  it  is  among  the  white  people. 
It  does  not  show  any  special  affinity  for  the  Indian  nor  affect  him  under 
any  condition  in  which  it  could  not  affect  the  white  man.  There  is  no 
inherent  peculiarity  which  renders  him  more  liable  to  infection  from 
the  tuberculosis  than  is  a  white  man  under  like  circumstances.'  After 
indicating  the  size  of  children,  their  growth  and  size  at  maturity,  the 
paper  states:  'In  person,  the  Indian  is  as  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  a  healthy  life  as  is  the  white.  Yet  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  Indians  than  of  the  white  people  are  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis. This  must  be  the  result  of  external  conditions  that  do  not  es- 
pecially pertain  to  the  Indian Tuberculosis  existed  among 

these  Indians  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  but 
at  that  time  the  disease  was  rare  among  them  and  remained  so  until 
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they  changed  their  nomadic  to  a  settled  life  in  houses.  When  they  be- 
gan to  live  in  houses,  tuberculosis  began  to  increase  among  them,  so  that 
the  conditions  that  caused  their  increase  must  have  been  different  from 
those  surrounding  them  when  they  lived  in  tepees.  They  were  filthy, 
both  when  they  lived  in  tepees  and  when  they  lived  in  houses.  It  was 
statistically  demonstrated  that  those  who  were  the  most  cleanly  were 
the  less  susceptible  to  infection  by  any  disease  than  those  who  were  the 
most  filthy,  and  conversely,  that  the  most  filthy  were  the  most  suscep- 
tible to  infection  of  every  kind.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  filth 
ever  caused  tuberculosis  except  when  it  was  mingled  with  the  specific 
germs  of  the  disease. ' 

When  they  began  to  live  in  houses,  the  Government  supplied  them 
with  an  abundance  of  food  and  in  a  much  greater  variety  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  It  also  supplied  them  with  cooking  stoves  and 
utensils,  so  that  their  food  was  better  cooked  than  when  they  lived  in 
tepees.  Coincident  with  this  increase  of  food  prepared  and  taken  in  a 
more  sanitary  way  was  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  amongst  them." 

Again,  Dr.  Huber,  speaking  of  the  Indians  in  the  Cattaraugus  re- 
serves in  New  York  State,  says:  "It  is  Dr.  Lake's  opinion  that  'young 
men  and  women,  who  perhaps  a  few  months  before  were  apparently  in 
good  health,  come  to  the  dispensary  with  some  indefinite  complaint, 
which,  upon  examination,  he  found  to  be  pulmonary  consumption. 
Whole  families  die  of  this  disease  within  a  few  years.'  Dr.  Lake  states 
that  he  finds  the  chronic  affections  from  which  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  suffer  to  be  very  largely  of  a  tuberculous  character.  He 
would,  he  states,  '  divide  the  whole  population  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
manifesting  tuberculosis  on  examination,  and  those  who  have  suffered 
from  tuberculosis  as  evidenced  by  the  scars  and  deformities  which  they 
exhibit.'  The  history  is  common  of  large  families  in  which  but  one  or 
two  children  have  survived,  the  others  having  died  of  consumption;  and 
in  the  survivors'  scars  remaining  from  an  old  gland,  tuberculosis  is  to 
be  observed.  'From  babyhood  are  these  Indians  tubercular;  one  among 
every  three  children  born  on  this  reservation  dies  of  this  disease  in 
some  form  before  its  fifth  year;  many  children  appear  at  school  with 
glandular  enlargements.  There  is  slow  progress  of  the  desease  until 
puberty,  when  a  ghastly  mortality  supervenes,  especially  among  the 
females.'  " 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  deadening  effects  of  a 
century  of  official  control,  following  a  well-defined  routine,  have  made  the 
attempt  to  introduce  modern  scientific  methods,  in  dealing  with  the 
health  of  the  Indian,  extremely  difficult.  Every  annual  report  for  years 
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has  contained  the  statement,  repeated  ad  nauseam,  of  Indian  Agents, 
that  the  health  of  the  band  has  been  good,  fair  or  average  for  the  year ; 
but  the  report  very  commonly  also  made  reference  to  the  prevalent 
diseases,  consumption  and  specific  disease,  as  being  the  scourges  which 
mean  the  final  extinction  of  the  race.  A  system  of  statistics  was  organ- 
ized by  myself  in  1904,  and  to  my  surprise  it  soon  became  apparent  that, 
excepting  tuberculosis,  the  Indian  people  were  and  are  remarkably  free 
from  other  constitutional  diseases.  Maladies,  as  dyspepsia,  incident  to 
poorly  cooked  food  and  irregular  habits,  were  of  course  common;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  if  any  adequate  measures  could  be  devised  for 
dealing  with  this  house  disease,  a  disease  of  overcrowding  and  poor 
sanitation,  there  were  no  reasons  why  the  marvellous  results  being 
obtained  amongst  the  poor  populations  of  the  crowded  cities  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  lessening  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  should  not 
similarly  follow  if  adopted  on  the  Indian  reserves.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
where  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  prevalence  or  absence  of  tuber- 
culosis is  the  most  delicate  index  possible  of  the  social  plane  upon  which 
any  community  lives,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  tuberculosis 
is  not  hereditary  even  though  there  may  be  a  hereditary  constitutional 
debility  making  the  children  of  tuberculous  families  less  resistant,  while 
examples  everywhere  illustrate  that  those  who  may  have  the  tendency 
overcome  it  by  developing  a  resistance  under  good  sanitary  surround- 
ings, which  include  free  air  and  abundant  food. 

The  same  is  shown  to  be  true  amongst  the  Indian  bands.  Succeeding 
reports  for  several  years  have  given  no  deaths  due  to  consumption  in 
some  small  bands,  while  others,  as  the  Six  Nations  at  Brantford,  show 
the  steady  lessening  of  the  annual  death  rate  per  1000,  with  the  falling 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  to  be  but  the  expression  of  a  steady  in- 
dustrial progress  and  social  advancement. 

Six  Nations  Statistics. 

Table. 

Population.  Deaths  per  1000.  Births. 

1906-7 4,286  18.2  29.2 

1907-8 4,236  30.6  20.5 

1908-9 4,275  11.9  26.4 

1909-10 4,402  19.9  45.2 

1910-11 4,466  14.8  25.3 

1911-12 4,510  17.0  23.9 

1912-13.                                .   ..     4,564  12.9  25.4 
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For  four  years  past  there  has  existed  a  tent  hospital  on  this  re- 
serve to  deal  especially  with  tubercular  disease.  During  winter  it  fre- 
quently had  twelve  patients  at  one  time,  and  while  it  was  found  as  else- 
where difficult  to  get  cases  into  hospital  early  in  the  disease  and  equally 
difficult  to  keep  them  long  enough  to  insure  a  cure,  yet  the  educational 
results  as  well  as  the  directly  curative  effects  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

With  this  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  housekeeping  and 
in  the  management  and  care  of  infants.  There  is  still  everywhere  in  the 
Indian  bands  an  excessive  infant  mortality;  but  that  its  reduction  de- 
pends upon  a  steady  improvement  in  general  intelligence  and  knowledge 
of  the  social  habits  of  advanced  society  is  proven  by  the  following  illus- 
tration :  The  plan  for  the  File  Hills  Colony  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts 
of  Inspector  W.  M.  Graham,  who  resides  on  the  Reservation  in  Sas- 
katchewan. In  1900  he  obtained,  after  persistent  efforts,  permission  to 
survey  a  portion  of  the  Reserve  into  160  acre  lots  and  place  on  neigh- 
bouring homesteads  young  men  from  two  neighbouring  Indian  Schools. 
The  experiment  started  with  five  boys  of  eighteen  years,  taken  direct 
from  the  schools  in  1900,  and  Mr.  Graham's  letter  to  me  of  August  8, 
1913,  supplies  the  following  statistics  to  date : 

Statistical  Return,  File  Hills  Colony,  May  31st,  1913. 

40  male  members  joined,  9  died,   2  migrated,  leaving  29 
24  wives  2  died  leaving  22 

82  children  23  died,  1  married,       leaving  58 


Total  members  of  Colony    109 

Religion  of  man            woman  children  Total 

Presbyterian               8                    5                    14  27 

Anglican                     22                      8  12 

Methodist                    3                   .2                      5  10 

R.  Catholic  16                 13                   31  60 


29  22  58  109 

The  results  are  remarkable.  In  all  there  have  been  24  married 
families  and  their  average  married  life  is  about  six  years.  One  married 
member  of  the  band  with  three  children  was  admitted;  but  apart  from 
this  I  understand  all  other  children  were  born  in  the  Colony.  This 
would  mean,  without  any  deaths  in  parents,  144  married  years  yielding 
85  children,  or  one  in  every  1.7  years  for  each  marriage. 
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Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  with  a  population  which 
practically  doubled  itself  within  six  years,  there  was,  nevertheless,  with 
the  remarkable  birth  rate,  an  infant  mortality  of  about  80  in  1000  or 
almost  lower  than  any  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  world. 

When  it  is  stated  that  this  Colony  was  started  and  maintained  on 
an  allowance  of  only  $100.00  per  boy  for  implements  and  that  the  Colony 
has  produced  for  several  years  nearly  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually, 
with  other  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  the  success  of  the  Colony  and  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  Indian  to  become  an  honourable  member  of  the  body- 
politic  of  Canada,  have  been  proven  beyond  question.  The  statistics 
illustrate  a  clinical  fact  which  perhaps  will  not  fully  appeal  to  those  who 
are  not  physicians,  viz.:  That  while  every  male  death  was,  I  believe, 
caused  by  tuberculosis  contracted  as  a  child  at  school,  the  fact  of  the 
remarkable  immunity  of  the  children,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact  of 
only  two  mothers  having  died,  and  one  of  these  certainly  not  from 
tuberculosis,  will  in  the  future  be  cited  as  a  classical  proof  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  true,  that  tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary,  and  that  born 
of  a  healthy  mother  the  child  has  a  first-class  guarantee  with  good  en- 
vironment of  growing  into  a  strong  man  or  woman. 

Another  remarkable  biological  fact  is  that  of  males  and  females  in 
something  like  equal  numbers  taken  from  school  at  18  years  the  child- 
bearing  women  have  almost  all  lived,  while  9  men,  engaged  wholly  in 
outdoor  occupations,  have  died. 

But  I  might  prolong  this  essay  indefinitely.  I  trust  it  may  have 
been  of  some  use  in  illustrating  the  problem  nearest  to  me:  that  of  the 
future  history  of  the  Indians  of  Canada.  They  are  not  a  dead,  nor  a 
decaying  race  in  the  twentieth  century;  but  the  future  progress  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  American  Continent  will  add  another  laurel  to  the 
achievements  of  medical  science  and  of  a  modern  humanitarian  Chris- 
tianity, not  to  be  contented  with  the  theological  ritual  which  ensured 
the  Indians  a  safe  entrance  to  the  Christian's  Happy  Hunting  Ground 
hereafter,  but  rather  to  be  satisfied  only  when  seeing  the  once  noble 
Redman  a  friendly  participator  in  the  highest  physical,  educational, 
social  and  spiritual  advancements  which  mark  the  evolution,  and  are  the 
glory,  of  our  modern  civilization. 


XIII. 

FEUDALISM  IN  UPPER  CANADA,  1823-1843. 
BY  Miss  MARJORIE  J.  F.  FRASKR,  TORONTO 

The  comparatively  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  James,  A.  R. 
Carman,  and  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  of  the  origins,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  Old  World  nationalities  commingling  in  the 
population  of  Ontario  suggest  as  a  subject,  suitable  in  this  contest,  and 
fascinating  in  itself,  the  story  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Township  of  Mc- 
Nab,  in  the  County  of  Renfrew — a  story  at  once  unique  and  important. 
Although  the  early  settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  as  a  whole,  even  prior 
to  1792,  when  the  Province  was  first  separately  organized,  and  subsequent 
to  that  date,  turned  on  well-defined  regulations*,  yet  there  were  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  as  in  the  arrangements  with  Colonel  Talbot,  and 
others.  The  settlement  of  the  Township  of  McNab,  therefore,  is  singu- 
lar, and  exceptional,  not  because  of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
promoter  of  its  colonization,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  the  promoter 
sought  to  evade  the  agreement,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  fastening 
the  fangs  of  an  expiring  feudalism  on  an  infant  community  in  Canada. 

It  was  in  1823  that  a  gentleman,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
presented  himself  at  the  town  of  York,  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Government,  with  a  request  that  he  be  permitted  to 
settle  an  unoccupied  Township  with  loyal  clansmen  and  fellow-country- 
men from  Scotland.  Archibald  McNab,  Chief  of  the  ancient  Clan  McNab, 
for  it  was  he  who  preferred  this  request,  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Tall  of  stature,  stately  and  handsome,  of  courtly  and  polite 
manners,  modelled  on  the  French  code  during  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  France,  social  and  lavish  among  his  compeers,  he  made  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression  on  the  members  of  the  Government,  as  unpublished 
but  available  letters,  in  this  episode,  show.  The  personal  factor  is  rarely 
unimportant.  It  is  mentioned  here,  as  without  the  good  opinion  formed 

'British  Government's  Instructions  to  Governors  General;  and  Instructions  to  Surveyors 
General  by  Governors  General-in-Council. 

In  the  History  Essay  Competition  of  the  Ont.  Historical  Society  of  1913,  this  paper  was  awarded 
first  prize. 
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of  McNab,  at  the  outset  of  his  negotiations,  his  subsequent  success  in  de- 
luding the  Government  would  have  been  very  doubtful.  On  McNab 's 
arrival  in  Upper  Canada,  he  visited  that  shrewd  and  kindly  Scot,  Bishop 
Alexander  Macdonell.  From  him  he  first  received  the  suggestion  of 
settling  a  Township,  and  good  advice  as  to  the  modus  operand!.  A  draft 
of  the  plan,  so  influentially  endorsed,  was  submitted  by  McNab  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  the  Executive  Council  at  Toronto,  for  advice.  The  subject 
was  not  hastily  disposed  of,  and  McNab  was  requested  to  furnish  proper- 
ly set-forth  details  of  the  conditions  of  settlement  in  so  far  as  he,  as  pro- 
moter, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual  settlers,  on  the  other,  were 
concerned.  A  tolerably  clear  statement  of  conditions*  (unpublished) 
were,  accordingly,  submitted,  the  gist  of  which  is : 

1.  That  The  McNab  obtain  for  settlement  an  unsurveyed  Township 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  free    of   fees,    each  lot  to    consist    of   100    acres 
(Crown  and  Clergy  Eeserves  excepted). 

2.  That  on  arrival  of  the  immigrants  and  their  securing  certificates 
of  location  from  McNab,  they  be  entitled  to  patents  for  their  lots. 

3.  That  a  specific  agreement  be  entered  into  between  McNab  and 
the  intending  settlers  before  leaving  Scotland  containing  details  of  the 
terms  of  settlement,  so  that  no  misunderstanding  could  afterwards  arise. 
McNab  became  bound  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  the  emigrants  in 
coming  to  Canada,  and  from  the  port  of  entry  to  destination,  and  to  take 
all  risks  and  trouble  upon  himself. 

4.  That  for  three  years  after  settlement  no  repayment  of  these  out- 
lays be  payable,  but  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  cleared  be  due  to 
McNab  in  lieu  of  interest  on  monies  advanced.    If,  however,  any  settler, 
within  that  period,  was  able  to  repay  all  or  part  of  the  money  so  loaned, 
this  rent  would  be  proportionately  reduced. 

5.  That,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  completion  of  the  grant,  any  part 
of  the  Township  then  unsettled  would  revert  to  the  Crown. 

In  return  for  his  services  McNab  stipulated  for  a  large  tract  of  land 
within  the  proposed  Township. 

In  due  course  the  Surveyor-General  reported  on  the  proposition  and 
McNab  was  authorized  to  settle  a  township  newly  surveyed  by  P.  L. 
Sherwood,  adjoining  the  township  of  Fitzroy,  containing  81,000  acres  of 
land,  divided  into  thirteen  complete  and  four  broken  concessions.  Mc- 
Nab named  it  after  himself.  The  agreement  with  the  Government  is,  of 
course,  a  fundamentally  important  document  and  is  reproduced  in  full: 

*Department  of  Crown  Landi.  Toronto  (15th  Oct.,  1823). 
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The  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  to  which  your  Excellency 
(Maitland)  has  been  pleased  to  refer  the  letter  of  the  Laird  of  McNab, 
dated  York,  15th  Oct.,  1823,  proposing  upon  certain  conditions  to  settle 
a  township  of  land  with  his  clansmen  and  others  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  most  respectfully  report: 

That  a  township  of  the  usual  dimensions  be  set  apart  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  next  to  the  township  of  Fitzroy,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Laird  of  McNab  for 
settlement. 

That  the  said  township  remain  under  his  sole  direction  for  and  dur- 
ing the  space  of  eighteen  months,  when  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
will  enable  the  Government  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
period. 

That  patents  may  issue  to  any  of  the  settlers  of  said  township  on 
certificate  from  the  Laird  of  McNab  stating  that  the  settling  duties  are 
well  and  duly  performed  and  his  claims  on  the  settlers  arranged  and 
adjusted ;  or  patents  may  issue  to  the  Petitioner  in  trust,  for  any  number 
of  settlers,  certified  by  him  as  aforesaid ;  the  fee  on  each  patent  to  be  one 
pound,  five  shillings,  and  four  pence,  sterling. 

That  the  conditions  entered  upon  between  the  Laird  of  McNab  and 
each  settler  be  fully  explained  in  detail,  and  that  it  be  distinctly  stated 
that  such  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  Government  for  Grants  of 
Land;  and  that  a  duplicate  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Leader  and  the  settlers  shall  be  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Government. 

That  the  Laird  of  McNab  be  permitted  to  assign  not  less  than  one 
hundred  acres  to  each  family  or  male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  the  power  of  recommending  an  ex- 
tension of  such  grant  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  such  families  as  have  means,  and  are  strong 
in  number,  and  whom  it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  encourage. 

That  an  immediate  grant  of  twelve  hundred  acres  be  assigned  to  the 
Laird  of  McNab,  to  be  increased  to  the  quantity  formerly  given  to  a 
Field  Officer,  on  completing  the  settlment  of  the  Township. 

That  the  settlers  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  laid  out  for  their  use 
by  the  Laird  of  McNab,  either  in  money  or  produce,  at  the  option  of  the 
settler ;  and  that  the  settler  shall  have  the  liberty  to  pay  up  the  principal 
and  interest  at  any  time  during  the  first  seven  years. 

(Signed)     J.  BABY,  P.  C. 
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Had  this  agreement  been  honorably  carried  out  there  could  be  little 
objection  to  its  terms.  It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  McNab 
had  no  such  intention.  He  had  come  to  Canada  to  escape  from  his  credit- 
ors; if  possible  to  amass  a  fortune  large  enough  to  redeem  his  paternal 
estates  in  Perthshire.  He  unfortunately  sought  to  do  so  by  exploiting 
the  public  domain  and  the  way  seemed  clear  to  do  so  when  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  settlement  of  this  Township.  To  this  end  it  was  essen- 
tial that  he  should  conceal  from  the  settlers  the  real  position  he  occupied 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  instead  of  being  merely  a  government  locat- 
ing agent  he  was  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not 
disclose  to  them  his  agreement  with  the  Government,  nor  did  repeated 
requests  to  the  Government,  later  on,  when  troubles  arose,  enlighten 
them  as  to  its  terms,  until  towards  the  close  of  their  struggles  in  1841, 
after  Responsible  Government  had  been  established.  In  the  second  place 
he  did  not  lodge  with  the  Government  as  provided  in  the  agreement,  the 
conditions  entered  into  on  his  behalf  in  Scotland  with  the  intending 
settlers;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  was  inexcusably 
ignorant  of  his  power  over  them. 

A  near  relative  of  the  Laird  was  Dr.  Hamilton  (Buchanan)  of  Arn- 
prior  and  Leney,  to  whose  friendship  he  owed  his  hasty  escape  to  Can- 
ada, and  to  whom  he  now  turned  for  financial  and  other  help  in  the  work 
of  settlement.  Writing  jubilantly  in  August,  1824,  he  says :  ' '  The  Town- 
ship of  McNab  has  today  been  handed  over  to  me  by  Sir  Peregrine,  and 
it  contains  80,000  acres  of  fine,  wooded,  arable  land — and  upward.  You 
will  send  out  to  me  according  to  your  promise,  twenty  families,  at  first. 
Give  them  three  months'  provisions,  and  make  each  head  of  a  family,  be- 
fore you  give  him  a  passage  ticket,  sign  the  enclosed  bond,  which  has  been 

specially  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General  I  will  meet  the 

settlers  in  Montreal,  and  see  each  one  on  the  land  located  to  them,  and 
will  provide  for  their  transport  to  their  lands.  They  should  embark 
early  in  April,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  personally  superin- 
tend their  embarkation  at  Greenock.  Now  I  am  in  a  fine  way  to  redeem 
the  estate  at  home,  and  in  a  few  years  will  return  after  having  established 
a  name  in  Canada,  and  founded  a  transatlantic  colony  of  the  clan " 

Dr.  Hamilton  lost  no  time  in  selecting  twenty-one  heads  of  families 
of  good  character — an  emigrant  band  numbering  in  all  eighty-four  souls 
— McNabs,  McFarlanes,  Mclntyres,  McLaurins,  McMillans,  McLarens, 
McDermids,  Campbells,  Drummonds,  Carmichaels,  etc.,  names  preserved 
by  their  descendants  in  the  Township  today. 

McNab  states  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hamilton  that  the  bond  to  be 
signed  by  the  settlers  had  been  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General.  That 
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statement  is  very  questionable.  Its  truth  would  imply  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  a  party  to  deceiving  his  own  Government  and  the  settlers 
and  by  so  doing  become,  gratuitously,  particeps  criminis  with  the  un- 
scrupulous Chief.  The  bond  provided  that  every  adult  bind  himself  to 
pay  to  McNab  "£36  for  himself,  £30  for  his  wife,  and  £16  for  every  child, 
with  interest,  either  in  money  or  produce."  Dr.  Hamilton  was  an  inno- 
cent party  to  this  transaction,  for  he  was  given  to  understand  that  Mc- 
Nab had  received  a  grant  of  the  land  from  the  Government  and  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  money  thus  specified  in  the  bond  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  from  McNab.  Assuming  that  each  head  of  a  family 
was  responsible  for  himself,  wife,  and  two  children,  his  bond  would  be 
for  £98,  of  which  £30  would  amply  pay  for  transportation  and  provisions, 
leaving  £68,  or  about  $340,  for  100  acres  of  land,  a  reasonable  sum  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  usual  terms  of  settlement,  as  was  Dr.  Hamilton, 
and  doubtless  the  settlers  thought  the  amount  reasonable  at  the  time. 
Consequently  they  left  in  good  cheer,  embarking  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1825,  at  Greenock,  in  the  ship  "Niagara."  The  voyage  was  comfortable 
and  expeditiously  made  and  on  the  27th  of  May  the  immigrants  landed 
at  Montreal.  McNab,  accompanied  by  his  piper,  met  them  with  a  hearty 
welcome  there  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  inland  journey,  up 
the  Ottawa  River. 

Proceeding  to  Lachine  they  travelled  for  three  days  by  bateaux  to 
Point  Fortune.  Thence  to  Hawkesbury  they  went  afoot,  their  baggage 
being  drawn  on  ox-carts  and  sleds.  At  Hawkesbury  they  boarded  the 
steamboat  "Union,"  the  journey  by  which  to  Hull  occupied  two  days 
and  one  night.  Here  was  the  unbroken  forest,  through  which  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty  and  no  small  danger,  to  their  new  Canadian 
homes,  assisted  by  a  few  lumbermen  who  came  from  the  camps  to  meet 
them.  Incredible  as  it  may  now  seem,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  sub- 
sequently, that  this  pioneer  journey,  from  Montreal  to  McNab,  occupied 
twenty-eight  days — until  the  23rd  of  June. 

The  scene,  on  their  arrival,  can  well  be  imagined;  it  need  not  be 
described  at  length  here.  Simple,  but  graphic  accounts  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  letters  by  some  of  the  settlers  to  friends  in  the  old  land,  written 
at  a  time  when  looming  troubles  were  undreamed  of  and  hope  was  high ; 
other  accounts,  colored  by  the  pigment  of  dire  hardship  and  unblushing 
injustice,  were  many  years  later  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  the 
surviving  pioneers,  and  found  their  way  to  the  columns  of  local  news- 
papers. At  first  the  Chief  was  pleased  to  be  gracious,  and  he  lodged  as 
many  as  he  could  in  Kinnell  Lodge,  the  commodious  home  he  had  built 
for  himself  on  a  commanding  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  Kiver, 
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near  to  where  the  Madawaska  joins  it.  Others  were  accommodated  in 
tents,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest,  they  were  all  assembled  before  the 
Laird  to  be  informed  of  his  settlement  arrangements.  He  told  them  that 
the  Township  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Provincial  Government 
because  he  was  a  Highland  Chief,  and  that  after  they  had  selected  suit- 
able lots  he  would  issue  location  or  occupancy  tickets  to  them.  Before 
the  people  had  left  their  homes  in  Scotland,  McNab,  through  his  agent, 
promised  them  free  transportation  to  their  new  homes,  free  provisions 
for  a  three  months'  journey,  and  for  the  first  year  of  their  settlement; 
the  latter  part  of  the  promise  being  so  specific  as  to  designate  the  store- 
keeper who  would  supply  the  provisions.  The  need  for  such  having  now 
arisen,  the  settlers  visited  the  store,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Madawaska  River.  Here  their  first  real  disappointment  was  ex- 
perienced; for  while  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and  a  large  barrel  of 
whiskey  were  in  stock,  there  were  no  provisions,  nor  were  any  to  be  had 
in  the  Township.  The  result  was  that  they  had  to  leave  for  neighboring 
townships,  at  considerable  distance,  hire  with  the  farmers  there  in  order 
to  earn  money  for  bread  for  themselves  and  families,  and  thus  were  un- 
able to  begin  clearing  their  own  land  for  a  time.  Though  the  amount  of 
the  price  of  these  three  months'  provisions  was  included  in  the  bond, 
McNab  neither  supplied  them  nor  reduced  the  bond.  Before  this  migra- 
tion, however,  the  lots  had  been  selected  and  location  tickets  in  the  style 
of  the  following  copy  issued : 

* '  I,  Archibald  McNab,  do  hereby  locate  you, upon  the  rear 

(or  front)  half  of  the lot  of  the Concession  of  McNab, 

upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  that  is  to  say:  I  hereby  bind 
myself,  my  heirs  and  successors,  to  give  you  the  said  land  free  of  any 
quit  rent  for  three  years  from  this  date,  as  also  to  procure  you  a  patent 
for  the  same  at  your  expense,  upon  your  having  done  the  settlement 
duties  and  your  granting  me  a  mortgage  upon  said  lands  that  you  will 
yearly  thereafter  pay  to  me,  my  heirs  and  successors  for  ever  one  bushel 
of  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  or  oats  of  like  value,  for  every  cleared  acre  upon 
the  said  lot  of  land  in  name  of  quit  rent  for  the  same,  in  the  month  ol 
January  in  each  year. 

Your  subscribing  to  these  conditions  being  binding  upon  you  to  ful- 
fil the  terms  thereof. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  us  at  Kinnell   Lodge,  this   twelfth    day    of 
August,  1825. 

Signed  ARCHIBALD  McNAB  (L.  S.) 
••  Signed  SETTLER'S  NAME  (L.  S.) 
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This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  the  written  evidence  of  it,  to  intro- 
duce the  feudal  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  into  Upper  Canada.  The 
location  tickets  were  all  signed.  The  settlers  believed  McNab  when  he 
told  them  he  had  received  a  Crown  Grant  of  the  land,  and  they  did  not 
understand  the  difference  between  the  words  patent  and  quit  rent  made 
use, of  in  the  ticket.  Nor  did  they  realize  for  many  years  afterwards 
that  such  a  document  was  in  itself  illegal  and  non-binding.  McNab 
knowing  the  people,  the  inaccessible  situation  of  the  Township,  and  hig 
influence  with  the  Government,  felt  that  this  agreement  and  the  bond 
executed  by  the  settlers  for  him  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  at  Leney 
House,  made  him  secure  in  a  perpetual  tenure  of  a  large  estate.  For 
long  it  looked  as  if  he  had  rightly  judged;  the  helpless  and  penniless 
condition  of  the  people  being  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  hiring  out 
in  the  spring,  harvest  and  winter,  instead  of  clearing  their  own  lands 
for  crops.  The  rent,  in  lieu  of  interest  on  the  bond,  and  as  quit  rent  on 
the  locations,  steadily  accumulated  into  formidable  arrears,  and  the 
people  were  practically  serfs,  doubly  bound  hand  and  foot. 

Between  McNab  and  the  townships  in  which  they  hired — such  as 
Beckwith  and  Fitzroy,  there  were  no  roads,  and  the  hard-earned  pro- 
visions had  to  be  carried  in,  most  of  the  way,  on  the  settlers'  backs 
through  rough  paths  and  rugged  land.  For  three  years  this  life  was 
bravely  endured.  The  returns  were  meagre,  barely  sufficing  to  keep  their 
wives  and  families  in  life.  Stories  have  come  down,  harrowing  and  cruel, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  those  years  of  bitter  trial.  For  weeks  women  and 
children  were  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  small  clearings,  subsisting  on 
a  few  potatoes  and  nought  else,  salt  being  so  scarce  that  it  was  a  Sunday 
luxury  only;  the  men,  the  while,  absent  at  a  long  distance,  toiling  for  a 
pittance  in  order  to  replenish  the  empty  larders  at  the  log  shanties  in  the 
forest.  In  their  misery  no  sympathy,  or  relief,  was  offered  by  McNab. 
In  imitation  of  the  barons  of  yore  he  held  court  in  his  house  in  which, 
as  a  magistrate,  he  imposed  sentences  without  the  semblance  of  law  or 
justice.  He  compelled  the  poor  people  to  apply  to  him,  in  his  ''baron's" 
court,  at  Kinnell,  to  petition  for  his  permission  to  leave  the  Township 
in  search  of  work.  He  held  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  villeinage,  bound 
to  the  soil,  a  claim,  which  if  doubted,  none  durst  dispute.  If,  to  the  least 
extent,  a  settler  disobeyed  him,  or  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  the  obeisance 
he  demanded,  the  Chief  entered  his  name  in  the  book  known  as  "The 
Black  List,"  and  the  delinquent  was  marked  for  punishment  unless  he 
made  amends — sometimes  petty  annoyances  sufficed,  generally  serious 
harrassment  was  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  creating  a  "cause"  or 
offence  which  he  could  plausibly  deal  with,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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Sometimes  men  were  refused  leave  of  absence  to  search  for  work;  and 
the  result  of  one  such  refusal  reveals  the  unlawful  power  wielded  by 
McNab.  Alexander  Miller  had  a  very  small  supply  of  food  on  hand  and 
necessity  drove  him  to  disobey  the  chief.  He  obtained  employment 
readily  in  the  neighboring  township.  The  chief  raged  with  fury.  To 
him  such  insubordination  was  intolerable.  Miller  was  arrested  at  his 
work  and  lodged  in  gaol  for  a  debt  of  £80,  though  under  the  Government 
agreement  McNab  had  no  right  to  enforce  his  claim  until  seven  years  had 
lapsed  after  settlement.  But  the  Governmnt  agreement  was  not  forth- 
coming, only  McNab 's  bond,  and,  ignorant  of  it  as  Miller  was,  he  had  no 
recourse.  He  was  for  six  weeks  in  the  gaol  at  Perth,  sixty  miles  distant, 
before  his  family  or  the  other  settlers  knew  of  his  arrest.  Then  a  number 
of  them  travelled  to  Perth  and  became  bail  bondsmen  for  him,  thereby 
incurring  the  hostility  of  McNab.  The  case  came  to  trial.  In  journeying 
through  the  forest  Miller  was  delayed  and  arrived  one  day  late.  Mc- 
Nab, thereupon  abandoned  judgment  and  took  action  against  the  six 
bondsmen  who  were  compelled  to  pay  the  bond  to  the  extent  of  £50  each. 
This  case  is  cited  as  one  of  the  many  ways,  by  no  means  the  severest,  in 
which  McNab  persecuted  and  brow-beat  the  settlers  into  dependence  on 
him. 

But  news  of  these  sufferings  reached  Scotland.  Dr.  Hamilton  with- 
drew his  help,  and  the  Chief  became  apprehensive  lest  the  Settlement 
work  should  fall  through.  He  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  persuaded 
Scottish  immigrants  arriving  there  to  locate  in  the  township  of  McNab. 
These  were  known  as  the  new  settlers,  the  former,  as  the  old.  Ignorant 
of  the  Chief's  designs,  the  new-comers  were  innocently  entrapped  by 
signing  the  location  ticket  and  other  binding  obligations,  the  nature  of 
which  they  discovered  when  too  late.  For  years,  thereafter,  exasperat- 
ing tyrrany  was  exercised.  Appeals  to  the  courts,  petitions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, afforded  no  relief,  while  McNab 's  every  request  was  granted. 
The  original  eighteen  months  allowed  him  for  settlement  was  extended 
indefinitely  in  1827.  His  claims  and  representations  were  not  challenged. 
He  trafficked  in  locations  to  his  own  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Township,  with  impunity.  The  complaints  of  the  settlers  were  at- 
tributed to  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  revolt.  On  the  suspicion  that  one, 
Alexander  McNab,  had  written  and  forwarded  an  anonymous  account  of 
the  Chief's  hight-handed  actions,  to  the  Governor,  McNab  issued  this 
ukase : 

Degraded  Clansman : — You  are  accused  to  me  by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
of  libel,  sedition,  and  high  treason.  You  will  forthwith  compear  before 
me,  at  my  house  at  Kinnell,  and  there  make  submission ;  and  if  you  show 
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a  contrite  and  repentant  spirit,  and  confess  your  faults  against  me,  your 
legitimate  Chief,  and  your  crime  against  His  Majesty,  King  George,  I  will 
intercede  for  your  pardon. 

Your  offended  Chief, 

McNAB. 

The  "degraded"  clansman  duly  appeared  before  his  offended  chief 
and  then  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  letter  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
Governor.  On  denying  the  authorship,  the  Chief  exclaimed,  "Well,  my 
man,  I  must  send  you  to  gaol,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  neck  is  in 
danger"  (and,  indeed,  in  those  days  burglary,  forgery,  etc.,  were  punish- 
able by  death).  McNab  wrote  a  warrant  of  commitment,  swore  in  two 
special  constables  and  sent  the  innocent  settler  to  Perth  gaol  where  he 
was  detained  for  six  weeks  for  the  Assizes.  He  was  acquitted,  but  in- 
stead of  censure  for  the  Chief,  he  was  actually  applauded  for  acting  with 
such  promptitude,  as  witness,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

In  1830  some  immigrants  from  Islay,  Scotland,  were  met  by  McNab 
at  Montreal,  and  induced  to  settle  in  "his  Highland  township."  The 
terms  were  varied  from  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  to  a  yearly  rent  in 
perpetuity  of  three  barrels  of  flour  per  farm.  These  people  had  paid 
their  own  passage  expenses,  and  had  McNab  not  deceived  them,  would 
have  obtained  Government  grants  on  the  usual  settlement  terms.  They 
too  soon  fell  under  the  Chief's  displeasure  and  oppression,  but  the  added 
strength  of  numbers  and  the  information  slowly  percolating  from  neigh- 
boring settlements,  gradually  led  to  suspicion  of  the  Laird  of  McNab 's 
honesty.  Complaints  to  Government  became  persistent;  the  Chief  was 
openly  defied,  and  threatened,  and  a  bitter,  long-drawn-out  struggle 
began. 

In  1831,  the  Government  conceded  an  investigation.  But  instead  of 
compelling  a  fulfilment  of  McNab 's  original  agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment, now  aware  of  his  duplicity,  accepted  his  discredited  word  that 
lower  rents  would  be  charged.  The  promise  was  never  kept,  nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  kept.  He  added  to  his  exactions  by  charging  a 
"royalty"  on  all  tumber  cut  in  the  township,  the  amount  of  which  was 
computed  at  £30,000.  These  monies  enabled  him  to  play  the  grand 
seignieur  in  the  society  circles  of  Toronto  and  Montreal.  He  and  a 
neighboring  magistrate,  as  a  committee  of  General  Sessions,  controlled 
the  location  and  construction  of  roads.  This  power  was  used  to  oppress 
recalcitrant  clansmen.  No  roads  were  opened  in  their  districts,  while 
their  statute  labor  was  forced  from  them  in  useless  roads  far  distant 
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from  their  farms.  His  sport  was  to  run  a  road  one  year  in  one  direction, 
leave  it  unfinished,  and  next  year  to  make  a  similar  pretence  in  another 
direction.  Life  under  such  conditions  was  hard  to  endure ;  comfort,  there 
was  none.  The  first  real  relief  was  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  settlers '  sons  had  grown  up,  and  from  their  earnings  in  lumber  camps, 
contributed  towards  the  family  expenses.  On  the  expiry  of  the  time 
limit  in  his  bond,  McNab  proceeded  to  serve  writs  on  the  old  settlers. 
The  people  revolted,  a  defence  was  organized,  the  sheriff's  officers  were 
baffled  time  and  again;  at  the  end  of  two  years  only  three  writs  were 
served.  Feeling  grew  so  bitter  that  McNab  refused  the  money  owing  on 
the  bonds  when  finally  offered  to  him,  preferring  to  wreak  the  penalties 
of  the  law. 

Immigrants  from  Breadalbane,  Scotland,  reached  the  Township  in 
1833,  a  party  from  Blair- Athol  in  1834,  and  the  Chief's  rents  began  to 
grow  substantial.  The  location  terms  were  amplified  by  reserving  the 
pine  on  the  settled  lots  for  the  Arnprior  Mills.  He  became  increasingly 
oppressive.  The  millmen  who  bought  the  lumber,  cut,  slashed,  dragged, 
through  the  lots,  leaving  brush  and  rubbish  behind,  rendering  clearing 
more  difficult,  with  no  indemnification.  The  law  of  trespass  designed  to 
protect  the  settler  he  set  at  naught.  Quasi  Municipal  law  was  administer- 
ed by  Quarter  Sessions,  a  body  which  never  questioned  McNab 's  actions. 
Ejectments  were  made  from  the  homes  in  the  dead  of  winter,  cattle  and 
furniture  seized,  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  hardships  cruelly 
imposed,  which  caused  the  worm  to  turn,  and  eventually  wrought  Mc- 
Nab 's  own  ruin.  It  was  found  out  that  he  was  only  a  Government  Agent, 
trying  by  deceit  to  filch  their  property. 

In  the  Mackenzie  uprising  of  1837,  the  settlers  mustered  for  defence 
as  militia,  but  refused  to  serve  under  McNab  as  Colonel.  They  petitioned 
Government  declaring  their  loyalty,  and  exposing  McNab 's  grievous 
impositions.  Their  expression  of  loyalty  was  acknowledged,  their  griev- 
ances ignored:  "The  arrangements  made  between  The  McNab  and  his 
followers  are  of  a  purely  private  nature,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government,"  was  Bond  Head's  untrue  reply!  The  Government  went 
further — distributing  four  hundred  copies  of  the  petition  and  reply 
among  the  settlers  to  terrify  them.  Sir  George  Arthur  succeeded  Bond 
Head  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  deep  laid  scheme  to  secure  by  mis- 
representation the  freehold  of  the  lots  on  which  the  settlers  were  located 
succeeded  in  passing  the  Executive  Council,  and  was  only  frustrated  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  its  true  character  by  a  clerk  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office.  The  suspicion  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
aroused,  and  thenceforward  the  Chief's  successes  in  Council  and  Court 
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were  less  frequent.  Lord  Durham  appeared  on  the  scene.  Another  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  resulting  in  an  official  investigation.  From  the 
Crown  Lands'  Office  condemnatory  evidence  was  produced,  and  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  the  original  agreement  be  enforced.  Before 
this  was  done,  however,  Durham  resigned,  and  long-deferred  justice  was 
shamelessly  postponed.  McNab  now  resumed  his  lawsuits,  in  the  face  of 
the  Commissioner's  finding,  insisting  on  his  right  to  rents  under  his 
original  bond  and  illegal  location  leases.  He  succeeded  in  the  local 
courts,  and  the  blight  of  a  doubtful  issue  lay  once  more  on  the  township. 
Poulett  Thompson  (Sydenham)  came.  The  Chief  took  alarm  at  last,  and 
hurried  to  strike  terms  with  the  Government,  on  the  basis  of  a  field 
officer's  land  grant,  offering  to  compromise  for  a  cash  settlement  of 
£9,000.  Sir  George  Arthur  thought  £2,000  enough,  but  £4,000  was  agreed 
upon.  In  the  final  adjustment  £2,500  was  paid  to  him  in  full. 

The  settlers  petitioned  Sydenham,  who  appointed  Francis  Allan, 
Perth,  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the  process  of  settlement  from  its  be- 
ginning. Allan's  report  is  in  the  Public  Archives.  He  found  every 
charge  and  complaint  made  by  the  settlers  to  be  true,  and  the  case 
against  McNab  sweepingly  proven.  The  editor  of  the  Examiner  was 
the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks.  He  made  Allan's  Report  the  basis  of  a  scath- 
ing exposure  of  McNab 's  doings  in  a  series  of  articles  remarkable  for 
breadth  and  public  spirit.  McNab  brought  an  action  for  libel.  The 
evidence  for  the  defence,  which  pleaded  justification,  exposed  shocking 
details  necessitating  speedy  relief  for  the  settlers  and  abandonment  of 
McNab  to  his  fate  by  his  friends.  Government  now  stepped  in,  adjust- 
ed the  settlers'  claims,  issued  Crown  grants,  and  ended  forever  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Highland  Chief  to  become  a  feudal  baron  on  the  free  soil  of 
Canada.  The  Township  of  McNab  became  prosperous,  the  home  of  a 
loyal,  contented,  and  happy  people.  The  ambitious  Chief  removed  to  the 
Orkney  Islands,  becoming  impoverished  there  he  retired  to  a  small  vil- 
lage in  France,  where,  after  spending  many  years  in  seclusion,  he  died  a 
pensioner  on  his  separated  wife 's  bounty,  in  1860,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age. 


XIV. 

BUSH  LIFE  IN  THE  OTTAWA  VALLEY  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO. 
BY  JOHN  MAY,  M.  A.,  FRANKTOWN,  ONT. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Ontario  was  mainly  an  un- 
broken forest.  I  can't  go  back  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  first  tree,  or 
the  building  of  the  first  shanty;  but  I  can  cover  seventy  years  or  more 
with  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  There  were  scatter- 
ed patches  of  cleared  land — fences,  roads  of  a  sort,  buildings,  cattle, 
and  so  forth — before  my  time;  but  everything  was  still  in  a  very  primi- 
tive condition.  Those  born  here  when  I  was,  escaped  the  very  first  and 
worst  stage  of  life  in  the  Bush;  but  the  old  folks  could  tell  us  of  much 
we  never  saw:  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  men  and  women  who 
had  torn  themselves  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood;  dared  in  slow, 
flimsy  crafts  the  perils  of  the  deep ;  plunged  into  the  grim  solitudes,  end- 
less, boundless,  and  dread;  and  made  for  themselves  and  for  all  time, 
free  homes  in  a  free  land.  What  hardships  they  endured!  Isolation, 
rigorous  climate,  scant  clothing  and  food;  church,  school,  physician, 
none ;  or  at  best  few  and  far  between. 

As  a  rule  the  immigrant  had  a  family,  and  little  money — sometimes 
barely  enough  to  buy  an  axe.  Were  it  not  for  the  ''Government  stores" 
the  people  would  have  perished  of  want  whilst  awaiting  their  first  crop. 
Imagine  what  it  was  for  men  who  had  never  swung  an  axe  to  attack  that 
dense  jungle  of  brushwood,  that  endless  array  of  huge  tree-trunks !  But 
by  chopping  they  learned  to  chop.  The  novice  hacked  the  tree  all  round, 
and  it  fell  where  it  would.  Lives  were  lost  in  felling  trees.  The  second 
generation  were  fine  axemen:  to-day  good  ones  are  scarce.  The  brush 
lay  where  it  fell,  the  logs  tumbled  on  top.  On  some  hot  summer  day 
there  were  wild  roarings  and  cracklings,  terrific  blazes  and  vast  volumes 
of  smoke  rolling  skyward;  then — black  logs  and  stumps!  Now  for  the 
"logging  bee."  The  neighbours  assemble.  The  logs,  oxen-hauled,  are 
heaped  up,  to  be  burned  later  on.  The  white  men  of  the  morning  are 
' '  niggers ' '  in  the  evening.  The  heaps  burnt,  the  ashes  are  scraped  up  and 
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sold  to  make  potash.    Days  of  the  leach  and  potash-kettle,  whence  bub- 
bled up  some  snug  little  fortunes. 

Was  life  all  hardship  then?  all  cloud?  no  radiance?  no  social  de- 
lights? no  relaxation?  no  flashes  of  fun  and  frolic?  Not  so.  Why,  even 
the  grimy  logging  bee  had  its  merriments — two  men  against  two,  rolling, 
hoisting  the  logs,  striving  to  be  first !  Grave  fathers  of  families  were  boys 
again,  as  the  logs  swung  in,  and  the  heaps  arose.  And  when  the  sun 
was  set,  and  the  grime  washed  off,  and  supper  over,  did  these  jaded  men 
drag  themselves  home  to  their  cabins  bewailing  their  cruel  lot?  Not  a 
bit  of  it!  In  came  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  out  came  the  fiddle 
and  the  bottle,  and  "We'll  not  go  home  until  morning!"  There  was  a 
heartiness,  a  simplicity,  a  joviality,  a  mutual  helpfulness  in  those  days  of 
common  struggle,  less  in  evidence  in  these  days  of  fine  houses,  fine  feath- 
ers, luxuries,  rivalries,  and  vapid  conventional  socialities. 

What  a  change  since  eighty  years  ago !  The  farmer 's  work  is  now 
child's  play.  He  whistles,  not  at,  but  on,  the  plough.  The  horse  or  the 
engine  does  nearly  all.  I  have  shewn  how  the  land  was  cleared ;  but,  was 
it  cleared?  No;  the  great  stumps,  with  their  wide-spreading  roots,  re- 
mained; also  the  boulders,  rocks,  and  small  stones.  These  last  were 
picked  up  and  piled  pillar- wise;  and  a  field  studded  with  stumps  and 
stone  pillars  was  a  sight  to  see.  The  hoe  put  in  the  potato,  and  took  it 
out;  and  a  tiresome  job  it  was  to  plant  it  in  the  root-tangle,  and  "hill  up" 
the  growing  plant,  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  Grain  was  covered  with  a 
' '  drag, ' '  the  wooden-toothed  crotch  of  a  tree ;  turnip  seed  with  a  bundle 
of  boughs  drawn  butt-end  foremost.  Hardwood  stumps  soon  decayed, 
and  were  then  easily  got  rid  of ;  not  so  with  pine.  On  thin  or  sandy  soil 
its  roots  spread  far  and  wide,  in  no  haste  to  moulder.  In  deep  clay  lands 
one  could  plow  right  up  to  the  stump. 

Two  great  drawbacks  on  the  prairie  are  the  scarcity  of  timber  and 
good  water.  The  Ontario  pioneer  felt  no  lack  of  either.  Did  he  want  to 
build  a  house  or  a  barn?  There  stood  the  shapely  tree-trunks  waiting 
to  be  felled.  In  hardwood  regions  the  rock-elm  was  the  favorite  for  this 
purpose.  A  hard,  tough,  durable  wood,  cylindrical  and  clear  of  boughs 
to  a  great  height  and  usually  of  moderate  girth.  Many  a  primitive 
shanty  or  out-house  was  built  of  it,  just  as  it  grew,  in  full  dress  of  bark ; 
also  many  of  the  first  school-houses.  In  the  cabin  its  own  moss  stuffed 
the  chinks.  Overhead  was  the  roof  of  basswood  "scoops,"  through 
which  a  huge  stone  chimney  thrust  its  head.  Sometimes  hungry  wolves 
gained  a  footing  there,  to  the  horror  of  trembling  mother  and  children, 
lest  they  should  slip  down  the  chimney's  capacious  throat! 
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Here,  as  the  winter  evening  closed  in,  and  the  winter  wind  whistled 
in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  children  came  indoors,  and  the  tallow  candle  was 
lit,  the  father,  his  cattle  housed  for  the  night  and  his  other  chores  done, 
might  be  seen  ' '  walking-in "  the  great  elm  backlog  to  its  destination  at 
the  back  of  the  vast  fire-place.  No  "dogs"  or  andirons  in  those  days. 
Small  boulders  in  front  of  King  Log  upheld  the  smaller  billets  and  kindl- 
ings. A  chill  half -hour  and  much  smoke  whilst  the  green  stuff  hissed  and 
spat  before  bursting  at  last  into  a  glorious  blaze.  All  this  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  stove.  I  remember  when  the  box  stove  first  came  into  these 
parts — in  the  late  "thirties"  or  early  "forties,"  I  think — the  cooking- 
stove  later  on.  Soon  arose  an  outcry  against  it  as  a  generator  of  head- 
aches !  Now,  the  stove  did  not  cause  headaches ;  it  simply  failed  to  re- 
move what  did.  The  open  fire-place,  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  had  never 
failed  to  suck  up  the  carbonic  acid  gas — too  low  for  the  small  stove- 
damper.  Never  since  have  we  had  ventilation  like  that  of  the  forest 
days ;  nor  shall  we  have  its  equal  again  till  the  open  fire-place,  low  down, 
is  restored.  One  of  these  would  be  more  effectual  than  all  other  devices 
put  together,  and  every  school-room  should  have  one. 

The  open  fire,  too,  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  There 's  a  mystic  fascina- 
tion in  vaulting  flames  and  glowing  coals.  Dim  as  was  the  illumination 
from  blaze  and  candle,  it  had  a  cheeriness  foreign  to  the  gas  jet  or  the 
kerosene  lamp.  Ah!  those  dear  old  home  evenings  in  winter,  when  we 
squatted  on  the  hearth-stone,  reading  by  the  fire-light  some  pleasing 
story,  or  conning  over  our  school  lessons,  or  gazing  enraptured  on  the 
pictures  coming  and  going  on  the  backlog's  fiery  face — fancied  portraits 
completed  by  imagination — men  and  horses,  castles  and  ships,  bears, 
dragons,  and  birds!  What  a  training  of  the  youthful  imagination,  so 
necessary  a  faculty  in  learning  anything !  But,  the  backlog  is  gone,  and 
with  it  much  of  the  poetry  of  life.  The  wise  ones  would  pack  after  it 
the  fairy  tale  and  the  nursery  rhyme.  What  folly  may  be  hid  in  wisdom ! 

Many  a  night,  too,  before  going  to  bed,  did  we  stand  outside  the 
door  listening  to  the  dismal  howl  of  the  wolves  careering  along  the  rim 
of  the  clearing,  led  by  one  of  superior  vocal  powers,  and  going  like  the 
wind!  There  was  something  weird  and  awesome  in  these  nocturnal 
lupine  concerts,  so  common  in  those  days.  The  wolf  is  reputed  a  coward, 
yet  a  hungry  pack  was  an  ugly  thing  to  meet.  Many  a  belated  way- 
farer was  glad  to  take  refuge  for  the  night  in  some  friendly  tree-top,  the 
fangs  of  the  famished  pack  tearing  at  its  trunk  to  bring  him  down !  No 
use  to  climb  a  tree  from  a  bear,  unless  it  was  too  small  for  him  to  climb. 
There  was  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  on  each  wolf  killed,  and  ten  on  each 
bear.  One  night  my  father,  coming  home  through  the  woods,  heard  a 
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wolf  howl,  as  he  imagined,  and  ran  for  his  life.    It  was  the  hooting  of  an 
owl! 

I  learned  at  school  that  our  winters  were  growing  milder;  I  have 
never  learned  it  elsewhere.  The  immigrant  from  the  British  Isles  felt 
the  cold  less  than  do  his  descendants,  or  than  even  himself  after  the  first 
few  years.  He  often  went  bare-handed  in  barn  or  bush  on  the  coldest 
days.  Yet,  blood-freezing  were  the  accounts  of  frost  sometimes  sent 
"home."  One  son  of  Erin  declared  that  the  "tay"  froze  on  its  way  to 
his  mouth !  Sheltered  by  woods,  nobody  heeded  the  cold.  Men  preferred 
chopping  in  the  bush  to  threshing  in  the  barn.  The  barn  is  still  a  cold, 
wretched  place,  but  you  get  out  of  it  now  in  a  few  hours.  Not  so  in 
olden  times.  Threshing  was  an  all- winter  job.  Did  you  ever  see  a  flail  t 
two  sticks  jointed  with  a  thong.  Fancy  pounding  for  months  at  a  mow 
which  the  machine  would  shell  out  in  half  a  day !  Thud !  thud !  thud ! — 
such  was  your  grandsire  's  winter  pastime ! 

How  is  it  to-day?  The  engine  comes  screaming  along  the  king's 
highway,  wheels  in  at  the  gate,  up  the  lane,  round  to  the  barn-door. 
Down  pour  the  sheaves,  to  be  chewed,  and  whisked,  and  whirled  into 
mounds  of  empty  straw  and  bins  of  golden  grain ;  sheaves  shooting  down 
the  iron  throat,  straw  shooting  out  in  rolls,  mows  dwindling  down, 
mounds  swelling  up;  bag-heaped  wagons  wheeling  away  the  precious 
outcome  of  a  season's  toil.  A  few  hours  and  all  is  over.  What  a  change 
from  the  thud !  thud !  thud ! 

And  some  say  the  world  does  not  improve!  It  does  improve — at 
least  on  its  material  side.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  its  moral  advance! 
Do  honour,  integrity,  square-dealing,  stand  where  they  stood  in  the  early 
days  ?  Why,  the  pioneers  seldom  or  never  had  writings  in  their  ordinary 
dealings  and  contracts  with  each  other.  A  man's  word  was  his  bond; 
and  woe  betide  him  who  broke  it !  He  had  better  pack  up  and  go.  How 
is  it  now?  Not  quite  the  same.  A  sterling  integrity  still  characterizes 
the  great  majority;  but  "smartness"  is  more  in  evidence;  and  sharp 
practice  seems  less  severely  rebuked  and  frowned  out,  than  in  the  early 
days. 

Ninety  years  ago  this  Ottawa  Valley  was  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
—no  Pembroke,  Ottawa,  Smith's  Falls,  and  very  little  Perth.  In  1806 
Philemon  Wright  founded  Hull  and  the  great  lumber  industry;  and  Col. 
By  founded  Bytown  in  1826.  Richmond  was  started  in  1818  by  disbanded 
soldiers.  Roads  there  were  none — hardly  so  much  as  a  foot-path  in  the 
woods!  Could  a  man  then  have  looked  down  from  a  balloon  on  this 
region,  what  would  have  met  his  eye?  One  interminable  forest,  broken 
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only  by  patches  and  ribbons  of  water,  and  a  small  opening  here  and 
there,  indicated  by  the  up-curling  smoke  from  the  cabin  of  the  solitary 
settler.  Peering  down  into  the  twilight  depths  of  the  woods,  he  might 
also  see  a  man  staggering  along  from  tree  to  tree,  with  a  bag  of  wheat 
on  his  back.  Up  hill  and  down  dale  he  goes ;  stepping  over  boulders  and 
roots ;  climbing  over  fallen  trees ;  wedging  his  way  through  thick  under- 
growth; painfully  skirting  dismal,  slimy  sloughs;  now  over  the  shoes  in 
mud;  now  up  to  the  knees  in  water;  here,  struggling  through  that  hide- 
ous jungle,  the  cedar  swamp ;  there,  straining  across  a  tamarac  muskeag, 
or  the  leaf-carpeted  hardwood  heights ;  scaling  hills  and  fording  streams, 
his  eye  ever  and  anon  scanning  the  tree-trunks  for  a  "blaze,"  his  sole 
guide  through  the  labyrinth,  till  at  last,  weary  and  worn,  scratched  and 
bleeding,  and  half-famished,  he  emerges  in  sight  of  the  mill  that  is  to 
convert  his  few  pounds  of  grain  into  flour  for  his  family  and  himself. 
My  own  grandfather  made  these  trips — fifteen  miles  to  the  mill  where 
Perth  now  stands;  and  many  others  had  the  like  delightful  experience. 
I  have  heard  of  a  woman  thus  carrying  a  bushel  of  seed  potatoes  forty 
miles ! 

To  the  spot  where  I  write,  among  the  orchard  trees  bending  low 
with  fruit,  and  fields  of  waving  grain,  came,  ninety-three  years  ago,  a 
settler,  his  wife,  and  four  little  ones,  from  By  town,  through  some  forty 
miles  of  woods.  He  carried  a  bed  on  his  back;  and,  on  the  top  of  this, 
his  youngest  child.  All  were  on  foot.  No  road,  no  path.  The  "blaze," 
and  in  wet  places,  some  "string-pieces"  to  walk  on,  were  all.  Around 
them  the  wild  woods,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  bear,  kept  aloof  at  night 
by  the  camp-fire.  What  a  change  from  the  green  fields  and  broad  high- 
ways of  the  Emerald  Isle !  Inside  his  front  gate  stands  an  oak,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  on  which,  when  a  sapling,  he  cut  the  date  of  his  arrival, 
1819.  The  figures  shew  there  still. 

Past  that  tree,  that  same  year,  walked  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  his 
melancholy  journey  from  Perth  to  Richmond  village,  then  but  one  year 
old.  I  had  the  sad  story  of  his  last  hours  from  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  soldier's 
wife,  who  kept  the  "Masonic  Arms"  hotel,  where  he  lodged  with  his 
suite  the  night  before  his  death.  At  table,  the  sight  of  a  glass  of  wate? 
agitated  him  greatly.  All  night  long  he  walked  the  verandah  to  and  fro. 
Next  morning  the  party  started  in  canoes  down  the  Jock  river,  making 
for  the  Rideau,  Bytown,  and  Quebec.  They  had  gone  but  a  little  way 
when  the  Duke,  in  agony,  begged  hard  to  be  set  ashore.  No  sooner  did 
his  foot  touch  land  than  he  bounded  off  through  the  bush  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer!  About  three  miles  below  Richmond  he  was  found  prostrate 
on  some  hay  in  a  little  barn.  Before  medical  aid  could  be  had  from  Perth, 
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he  died.    Mrs.  Taylor  herself  laid  out  the  corpse.    She  said  he   was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood. 

"Blazes"  and  "string-pieces"  in  course  of  time  gave  way  to  "cordu- 
roy." I  wonder  how  many  now  living  ever  jolted  over  this.  It  consisted 
of  round  logs  laid  crosswise  side  by  side.  To  go  bumping  over  these  in  a 
springless  cart  or  wagon  was  an  experience  not  soon  forgotten.  They 
said  it  was  good  for  the  liver;  but  it  must  have  been  hard  on  the  teeth, 
and  perilous  to  the  tongue.  Oh!  the  carriages  we  went  so  proudly  in, 
to  market  or  to  church,  in  those  days!  None  of  your  flimsy,  frail  top- 
buggies,  or  luxurious,  elastic  phaetons;  but  stout  vehicles — solid  square 
boxes  on  solid  square  axles,  in  the  solid  hubs  of  solid  wheels,  bumping 
over  solid  logs!  You  sat  on  an  inch  board,  laid  across  the  box.  Not 
much  spring  in  that,  and  still  less  in  the  box.  Later  on,  four  stout  hooks, 
hung  on  the  box,  upheld  two  poles  on  which  the  backless  seats  rested. 
This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Many  a  pleasant  ride  was  had  on 
these  poles  and  uncushioned  seats ;  and  many  a  jolly  wedding  party  thus 
went  to  the  church;  and  more  than  once  have  I  seen  a  manly  arm  steal 
round  a  slender  waist  on  the  back  seat  of  this  same  primeval  chariot. 

In  summer  time  no  boots  or  shoes  were  worn  at  school,  and  not  too 
many  even  at  church.  Children  actually  exulted  in  freedom  from  foot- 
wear when  the  snow  was  gone.  Tender  at  first,  the  sole  of  the  foot  soon 
thickened  and  hardened.  As  the  boy  grew  towards  manhood  he  began 
to  blush  for  bare  feet  in  church,  and  took  to  boots;  the  girl,  somewhat 
earlier.  Yet  it  was  a  common  practice  for  girls  to  carry  their  shoes  and 
stockings  in  their  hands  until  they  came  near  the  village  or  the  church, 
when  they  put  them  on;  removing  them  at  the  same  place  on  the  home- 
ward tramp.  This  spared  shoe-leather.  It  was  also  more  congenial  to 
feet  that  had  been  six  days  free,  and  loathed  confinement  on  the  seventh. 

To  keep  a  large  household  shod  even  in  winter  was  a  problem. 
Skates  were  not  in  use  as  yet — "sliding"  was  the  ice-sport;  and  it  soon 
wore  out  the  boot-soles.  The  settler  had  his  calf-skins  and  cow-hides 
tanned,  and  as  the  winter  approached,  the  peripatetic  shoemaker  of  those 
days  came  round  and  shod  the  whole  family,  passing  on  from  house  to 
house.  The  tailor  did  likewise,  for  "homespun"  was  the  prevailing  garb. 
The  women  of  the  family,  however,  usually  not  only  spun  the  yarn,  but 
"made  it  up"  when  converted  into  cloth  or  flannel  by  the  local  weaver. 
Both  sexes  were  clad  in  this,  even  at  church,  or  social  gatherings.  No 
furs  on  man  or  woman;  no  silks  or  satins;  no  "fine  feathers"  of  any  sort. 
Dame  Fashion  had  no  votaries  in  the  "Bush."  Even  the  dance  was  done 
in  "homespun." 
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Still,  they  enjoyed  it  to  their  heart's  content — 

All  cares  forgotten  in  their  merriment. 

No  stiff  formality  intruded  there; 

Nor  were  the  ladies'  dresses  rich  and  rare. 

No  pearls  or  bracelets  circled  neck  or  arms, 
And  yet  the  forest  maiden  had  her  charms; 
For,  eyes  are  eyes — an  archery  that  tells 
On  rustic  hearts  as  those  of  city  "swells." 

Hodge  sees  the  blue  eyes — not  the  flannel  dress — 
And  seeks  his  couch  in  painful  blessedness! 
"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds."    But  love  can  see 
The  gem  that  shines  'neath  homespun  millin'ry. 

Franktown,  35  miles  from  Ottawa,  15  miles  from  Perth,  and  where 
the  stage  roads  from  Bytown  to  Perth  and  from  Brockville  to  the  upper 
Ottawa  crossed,  is  now  a  railroad-killed  village.  Once  it  was  a  stirring 
place.  Its  Fair,  then  a  great  event,  is  now  a  mere  name.  A  big  day  for 
the  sale  of  live  stock  and  for  fun ;  the  whole  population  for  miles  around 
was  there,  with  buyers  from  distant  towns.  When  cheap  whiskey  (a 
penny  a  glass)  had  begun  to  warm  hearts  to  excessive  friendship,  and 
this  developed  into  maudlin  embraces,  culminating  in  high  voices  and 
angry  words — then  might  you  behold  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  bare  heads, 
and  clenched  fists,  ebbing  and  flowing,  swinging  and  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  foaming  like  a  boiling  cauldron ;  nobody  struck,  as  no  one  had  room 
to  strike,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  crowd  able  to  tell  why  he  was  there,  or 
what  the  row  was  about.  All  whiskey!  These  wild  men  were  most 
peaceable  citizens  in  every-day  life;  in  fact,  for  peace  and  order,  Beck- 
with  was,  and  is,  a  model  Township. 

The  live-stock  buyer  did  not  then  pass  from  house  to  house.  All  ani- 
mals went  to  the  fair,  or  were  slaughtered  and  hauled  to  market.  Pork- 
raising  flourished — for  the  ' '  shanties. ' '  The  hog  reached  a  venerable  age 
ere  his  grunting  ceased ;  now  all  good  pigs  die  young.  What  monsters  they 
often  were !  500  Ibs.  quite  common ;  fat,  six  to  nine  inches  on  shoulder ! 
These  for  the  "shanty  men."  And  what  potato  labour  they  caused! 
Acres  on  acres  of  this  tuber  to  fatten  them ;  thirty  to  forty  wagon  loads 
to  the  present  three  or  four.  Potato-digging  meant,  for  us  youngsters, 
shivering  and  shaking,  and  blowing  of  cold  fingers.  The  Colorado  bug 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

The  early  settler's  work  was  never  over;  not  even  in  winter  and 
night  closed  in.  All  day  long  was  he  chopping  or  threshing,  and  tend- 
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ing  stock;  at  night  there  were  shingles,  spiles,  or  sleighs  to  make — per- 
chance also  boots  and  shoes,  for  some  non-professionals  made  even  these. 
All  this  before  the  blazing  hearth ;  the  women  quilting,  sewing,  knitting, 
or  plaiting  straw  for  hats,  or  making  these ;  the  juveniles  babbling  over 
their  lessons  for  the  morrow.  A  busy,  yet  cosy,  domestic  scene,  more 
full  of  content  than  are  sometimes  the  palaces  of  the  proud.  Pine  or 
cedar  blocks  gave  the  shingles  and  spiles;  wheat  or  rye  straw,  the  hats. 
No  sewing  or  knitting  machines  in  those  days. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  evenings.  At  last  come  the  March  sun,  the 
hard  snow  crust,  and  the  sugar-camp.  Glorious  morning  scampers  on  the 
crust  under  crystal  skies;  reviving  suns  beginning  to  shower  down  new 
largess  of  life  on  a  world  long  dead ;  Nature  rubbing  her  eyes  and  coming 
forth  in  squirrel  and  chipmonk,  woodpecker  and  crow;  her  herald  the 
tapper,  with  clink  of  axe  and  gouge  from  tree  to  tree.  A  sound  as  music 
to  the  boyish  ear !  It  seemed  as  the  first  note  of  a  psalm  of  life,  after  the 
long  winter  death ;  and  it  spake  of  the  joys  of  the  sugar  season.  All  this 
is  clean  gone  now,  never  to  return.  A  gruesome  change  is  here  from  the 
glowing  fires  beneath  the  over-arching  woods  which  rang  with  mirth  and 
song  as  the  young  people  gathered  in  for  the  ' '  sugaring-off, "  or  roamed 
from  camp  to  camp  in  friendly  invasion,  awakening  the  echoes  of  the 
night  with  clamour  and  glee,  after  long  months  of  a  quasi-imprisonment. 
A  fine  time  for  the  boys — how  went  it  with  the  women?  I  see  them  now 
with  their  pails,  wading  through  snow  thigh-deep  from  tree  to  tree, 
gathering  the  sap;  trudging  over  vast  areas  of  bush,  heavily  laden; 
struggling  to  lift  and  empty  the  ponderous  sap-troughs,  and  wending 
their  way  back  to  camp,  weary  and  be-drabbled  to  the  knees,  boots  and 
stockings  soaked!  Then  to  the  wearisome  boiling  again,  pelted  with 
rain,  sleet,  hail  or  snow ;  half  blinded  with  smoke,  and  alternately  chilled 
by  the  cold  blast  and  fried  by  the  licentious  flame.  Women  did  all  save 
tap  the  trees  and  lay  in  the  fluel.  No  roof  save  the  leafless  tree  tops 
covered  their  heads;  no  friendly  wall  screend  them  from  the  blast.  So 
fared  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  best  in  the  land ;  the  men  occupied 
with  matters  still  more  urgent.  They  sat  in  no  Ladies'  Colleges,  took  no 
music  lessons,  had  no  pianos  or  organs.  Talk  of  heroes  and  heroines! 
The  Ontario  woods  were  full  of  them !  For,  does  it  not  demand  less  real 
courage  to  flash  out  in  some  fiery  deed  of  valour,  soon  over,  and  under 
admiring  eyes,  than  to  fight  a  life-long  battle  with  the  wilderness,  un- 
noticed and  unapplauded?  No  costly  marble  chronicles  their  deeds, 
but  the  maple  scars  tell  a  little  of  their  story ;  a  great  Dominion  is  their 
monument. 

As  late  as  the  "forties"  the  housewife  still  lighted  her  fire,  and  the 
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smoker  his  pipe,  by  means  of  ' '  punk, ' '  flint,  and  steel— the  blade  of  a  jack- 
knife  "warranted  to  strike  fire,"  but  superseded  in  time  by  a  steel  ring 
through  which  the  fingers  were  thrust.  The  punk  in  which  the  spark  was 
caught  came  from  the  maple.  The  clay  pipe  was  universal — sometimes 
kindled  with  hot  ashes  or  a  coal,  and,  when  black  as  ebony,  whitened  in 
the  fire.  Lucifer  matches  were  as  yet  unknown  in  these  parts.  They 
came  in  with  the  ' '  fifties ' '  and  the  decimal  currency. 

Days  of  the  Axe,  the  Flail,  and  the  Eeaping-hook !  There  were  two 
kinds  of  sickles — one  toothed,  the  other  plain,  and  keen  as  a  razor.  When 
a  whole  family,  armed  with  these,  swept  across  a  field,  the  wheat  soon 
lay  bound  in  sheaves.  Many  ears  dropped,  and  we  youngsters  picked 
them  up.  The  grain  crop  was  often  over-ripe  ere  cut.  How  particular 
the  farmer  was !  Every  sheaf  must  be  just  so.  When  the  cradle  came  in, 
there  was  much  shaking  of  heads  over  its  untidy  work.  It  is  now,  in 
its  turn,  a  thing  of  the  past.  How  many  good  things  are  gone ! — sickle, 
flail,  frow,  ox-yoke,  candle-moulds,  cradle,  potash-kettle,  and  what  not! 
How  many  bad  things  remain ! 

We  boys  used  to  trap  the  wild  pigeon  by  means  of  a  sap-trough  set 
on  edge.  What  a  thrill  of  delight  to  see  this  down!  The  poor  captives 
were  drawn  forth,  and  their  necks  wrung  without  a  pang !  Thoughtless 
cruelty  of  boys!  I  couldn't  do  it  now.  I  hate  even  to  see  anything 
killed,  except  a  snake. 

Where  is  the  wild  pigeon  gone?  Where  are  the  myriads  that  once 
blanketed  the  stocks  and  obscured  the  sun? 

The  "husking  bee"  was  an  event.  Around  a  high  mound  of  un- 
husked  Indian  corn  squatted  the  invited  youth  and  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, duly  paired  off.  The  husks  rise  higher  and  higher,  under  cover 
of  which  and  a  babel  of  voices,  laughter  and  song,  sweet  words  are  said 
and  sweet  kisses  given.  About  midnight  the  floor  is  cleared  for  the  dance. 
This  was  no  giddy  whirl  or  stately  promenade.  The  "four-hand  reel" 
was  the  staple  commodity ;  ' '  steps ' '  the  main  point — an  earnest  business. 
Lacking  a  fiddle,  they  danced  to  a  whistle  or  a  "lilt" — danced  till  dawn. 
The  next  night  the  same — and  the  next — till  the  corn  season  was  over. 
The  "quilting  bee,"  as  winter  set  in,  afforded  a  similar  means  of  social 
enjoyment.  These  things  are  all  now  past,  and  rural  life  is  dull  and 
prosy.  The  face  of  the  farmer's  son  is  set  town- ward  accordingly. 

Nearly  all  the  settlers'  buildings  were  log— elm  or  cedar— neatly 
dove-tailed  at  the  corners,  which  only  the  best  axemen  could  build.  A 
good  "corner-man"  is  now  rare.  The  barn  "  raisin'  "  was  a  big — often 
a  wild — affair.  The  foundation  laid,  and  a  few  rounds  added,  on  a  set 
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day  the  neighbours  assembled.  Corner  men  are  chosen,  the  rest  divide 
into  two  rival  gangs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  log  to  be  hoisted.  For  the 
first  few  rounds  there  is  little  excitement ;  the  logs  are  rolled  in  and  slid 
up  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner.  But,  with  the  rising  walls  rises  a  rivalry, 
waxing  fiercer  and  fiercer,  till  the  * '  wall-plate ' '  is  placed,  and  all  is  over. 
It  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  on-looker  to  see  each  gang  wildly 
push  to  get  their  end  up  first.  Pushed  too  fast  and  too  far,  it  left  the 
skid,  then — sauve  qui  peut!  Lives  were  lost  in  this  way. 

Were  these  wild,  reckless  fellows  foolish  boys?  No.  Most  of  them 
were  grave,  middle-aged  fathers  of  families — the  self-same  sober,  serious 
men  who  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness— men  earnestly  bent  on  doing  their  duty  to  wife  and  children,  King 
and  country.  Yes,  and  not  one  of  them  but  would  have  been  grieved  at 
heart  were  any  one  injured.  Bring  grave  men  together — they  incline  to 
play.  Taking  sides,  they  are  boys !  These  same  mad  barn-builders  built 
also  a  nation,  and  held  it  at  Chateauguay  and  Queenston  Heights ! 

The  polling  at  elections  sometimes  lasted  two  weeks,  with  royal 
feasting  and  merry-making. 

How  changed  the  School  since  that  primeval  time! 

Young  girls  had  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  climb, 

In  any  number,  to  the  Teacher's  throne, 

Filled  then  by  men,  and  almost  men  alone. 

Bare,  curious  specimens  were  most  of  these ; 

Failures  in  other  lines,  and  glad  to  seize 

On  any  lawful  means  to  win  their  bread; 

The  people  glad  to  have  their  children  fed 

On  the  best  mental  food  that  could  be  got 

Under  the  circumstances  of  their  lot : 

The  grim  old  soldier,  on  his  wooden  leg, 

Thus  spared  the  dire  necessity  to  beg : 

The  broken  merchant,  sunk  to  penury: 

The  sailor,  battered  on  the  stormy  sea : 

And  he  who  once  had  sat  in  college  hall, 

But  whom  the  wrestler,  Drink,  had  given  ft  fall. 

Such  were  the  * '  dominies ' J  of  long  ago : 

But  then,  the  salaries  were  also  low — 

Twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  eked  out 

Precariously,  by  "boarding  round  about/' 

A  fortnight  with  each  family,  or  so. 

But  the  itinerant  soon  got  to  know 
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The  choicest  places,  and  prolonged  his  stay ; 
And  few  had  heart  to  hasten  him  away. 
Studies  were  few  compared  with  days  to  come ; 
The  three  R's  were  the  whole  curriculum. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous  difficulties  and  discouragements 
of  pioneer  settlement  in  Canada ;  the  poverty  of  most  of  the  immigrants ; 
the  awful  forest  to  be  flung  aside ;  the  crushing  and  incessant  toil  of  both 
sexes  to  gain  a  mere  subsistence;  the  formidable  disabilities  as  to  roads, 
markets,  schools,  medical  aid,  the  ministrations  of  religion,  and  countless 
other  privations — how  can  we  enough  admire  the  pluck,  the  energy,  the" 
perseverance  of  the  long-enduring  men  and  women  who  surmounted 
every  difficulty,  flung  aside  every  obstacle,  and  handed  over  to  us  the 
foundation,  well  and  truly  laid,  of  this  great  Dominion,  this  Canada, 
this  Land  of  Promise,  destined  to  be  a  power  for  good  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  ?  The  question  for  us  is  this : 

Are  we  the  men  to  guide  her  course  ? 

Know  we,  and  feel,  and  understand 
There  is  but  one  Eternal  Source 

Of  lasting  sway  on  sea  and  landt 

The  buried  empires  of  the  past 

Tottered  and  fell  when  That  withdrew ; 

And  England  headlong  would  be  cast 
Should  she  forget  the  God  she  knew. 

Canada!  let  thy  comely  face, 

As  flint,  for  Righteousness  be  set; 
A  Hand  shall  brush  you  from  your  place 

If  you  forget,  if  you  forget. 


XV. 


THE  PETER  PERRY  ELECTION  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  CLEAR 

GRIT  PARTY. 

BY  GEO.  M.  JONES,  B.  A.,  TORONTO 

/ 

Canada  was  at  a  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  year  1849.    After  over 

half  a  century  of  persistent  struggle,  she  had  obtained  almost  complete 
self-government,  but  party  feeling  still  ran  high,  and  commercial  depres- 
sion so  aided  political  hatred  that  many  eminent  and  many  more  incon- 
spicuous citizens  openly  discussed,  and  advocated  separation  from  the 
Mother  country  and  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  Conservative  party  was  embittered  by  its  loss  of  power,  the 
passing  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  in  spite  of  its  vehement  protests,  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Elgin  either  to  veto  the  measure  or  reserve  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Government,  and,  finally,  the  decision  of 
the  British  Government  to  uphold  Lord  Elgin  in  his  determination  to 
carry  out  fully,  in  Canada,  the  principles  of  Responsible  Government. 
The  Conservatives  of  the  school  of  Sir  Allan  McNab  did  not  appreciate 
a  system  of  government  which  allowed  their  opponents  to  really  rule,  (1) 
and  some  of  them  were  even  afraid  of  full  self-governmenfTlind  shrank 
from  an  application  to  Canada  of  the  system  of  government  established 
in  England.  (2) 

''At  the  same  time  Canada  was  suffering  from  extreme  commercial 
depression.  Owing  largely  to  the  abolition  of  the  preference  granted 
to  colonial  corn  and  grain,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  and  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  which  still  kept  all  but  British  ships  out  of  Canadian  ports,  the 
Canadian  business  community  had  been  nearly  ruined.  The  value  of 
property  had  fallen  50%  in  three  years,  and  the  Government  was  forced 
to  pay  the  public  officials,  from  the  Governor-General  down,  in  deben- 
tures which  were  not  exchangeable  at  par. 

The  judges  in  the  Society's  History  Essay  Competition,  1913,  made  honorable  mention  of  this  article  in   succes- 
sion to  those  awarded  prizes. 

(1)  Toronto  Colonist,  Oct.  30, 1849 

(2)  Hamilto*  Spectator,  March  9, 1850. 
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The  result  of  this  political  bitterness  and  the  acute,  widespread 
commercial  depression  was  a  formidable  annexation  movement.  Many 
people  believed  quite  conscientiously  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  difficulties  of  the  time  was  through  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Lord  Elgin  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
(1)  that  "the  conviction  that  they  would  be  better  off,  if  annexed,  is 
almost  universalam£n^Jh^cj:>mmercial  classes  at  present. "  The  move- 
mqai  nag  its  neadquarters  and  greatest  strength  in_Montreai,  whence 
;were  issued  the  tnree~famous  Montreal  AJmexation~ManifeBToes7(2)  ^  A 
>  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  Montreal  AnnexatiorTAssociation  to 
spread  the  agitation  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  met  with  little 
encouragement  among  the  French.  The  Parti  Rouge,  led  by  L.  J.  Papi- 
neau,  but  small  in  number  and  ^°V  ™  ^d,,^^  rrfpniinng  fl^  rnnqn  nf 
annexation  enthusiastically ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  Canadians, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  their  political  leaders,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  Annexation- 
ists  met  with  considerable  success,  and  in  March,  1850,  helped  to  elect 
Mr.  Sanborn,  an  avowed  Annexationist,  in  Sherbrooke. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  annexation  movement  made  only  slight  head- 
way. A  Toronto  Manifesto  was,  indeed,  prepared,  and  a  new  journal, 
' '  The  Independent, ' '  was  issued  at  Toronto  for  a  few  months  to  advocate 
independence  as  a  first  step  towards  annexation,  but  Tories  and  Reform- 
ers united,  as  a  rule,  in  declaring  against  any  separation  from  the  Mother 
Country.  The  Upper  Canadian  Tories  were  quite  as  dissatisfied  politically, 
as  were  their  Lower  Canadian  associates,  but  they  had  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  Conservative  party  in  the  platform  of  '  *  Pro- 
tection, Retrenchment  and  a  Union  of  the  British  American  Provinces," 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  British  American 
League  meeting  at  Kingston  in  July,  1849.  They  believed  that  these 
policies  would  rehabilitate  the  party  in  public  estimation,  free  the  Eng- 
lish provinces  from  the  danger  of  French  domination,  and  check  the  cry 
for  annexation.  (3)  • 

The  condition  of  the  Reform  party  in  Upper  Canada  was  peculiar. 
Between  1843  and  1848,  while  making  the  last  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Government,  it  had  showed  a  united  front  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin.  But,  when  the  victory  had  been  won, 
and  the  new  system  was  in  operation,  a  natural  cleavage  developed  in 
the  Reform  ranks.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  felt  that,  with  the  establish- 

(1)  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Elgin,  p  60. 

(2)  Issued  October  and  December  1849,  and  February  1850. 

(3)  For  a  full  aecount  of  the  Annexation  Movement  and  the  various  measures  taken  to  combat  it 

see  Allin  and  Jones,  Annexation,  Preferential  Trade  and  Reciprocity. 
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ment  of  Responsible  Government,  their  work  was  almost  done.  They 
were  not  Radicals,  and  had  no  desire  to  deal  with  either  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  or  Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  Radical  members  of  the  party, 
therefore,  began  to  feel  that  Responsible  Government,  judged  by  itc 
fruits  under  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  was  a  failure.  George  Brown  did 
his  best  in  the  Globe  to  urge  the  Government,  by  keen  but  friendly 
criticism,  to  hasten  reform,  and  especially  to  deal  with  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, the  paramount  issue  in  Upper  Canada;  but  the  Clear  Grit  section 
of  the  party,  which  was  just  being  formed  in  1849,  under  leaders  like 
Peter  Perry,  Wm.  McDougall,  Jas.  Lesslie  and  David  Christie,  and  which 
found  mouthpieces  in  the  Toronto  Examiner  and  the  Hamilton^  Provin- 
jcialist,  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  friendly  criticism,  and  attacked 
the  Government  fiercely  for  its  failure  to  hasten  the  anticipated  reforms. 
An  editorial  correspondent  of  the  Examiner  declared  :(1) 

"The  ministry  came  into  office  after  a  well  fought  battle  at  the 
polls,  with  loud  professions  on  their  lips;  and  public  expectation  swelled 
high  with  the  hope  that  a  sound,  vigorous,  intelligent  and  patriotic 
course  of  administration  would  ensue.  The  first  session  was  a  blank, 
and  one  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  second,  an  unusually  long  ses- 
sion, was  a  measure  for  creating  permanent  berths  for  some  of  the  min- 
isters." 

The  Examiner  itself,  in  a  long  pessimistic  editorial,  (2)  lamented  the 
extravagance  of  the  civil  list  and  the  post  office,  still  under  the  control 
of  England;  the  extravagance  of  the  Provincial  Government  in  public 
works,  in  the  Provincial  Penitentiary,  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Court, 
in  the  appointment  of  new  judges  and  officials,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
King's  printer;  the  operation  of  the  English  Navigation  Laws,  still  un- 
repealed;  the  fact  that  the  Provincial  laws  had  been  made  more  com- 
plicated and  costly,  not  cheaper  and  simpler;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
that  a  "hireling  priesthood,  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  the  country,  is  an- 
nually abstracting  more  than  £20,000  from  our  revenues.  "(3) 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  still  residing  in  the  U.  S.,  although  he  had 
now  been  pardoned,  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Ministry,  since  he 
despaired,  not  only  of  the  existing  Ministry,  but  of  responsible  govern- 
ment as  then  established.  He  objected  to  their  extravagance,  to  some  of 
their  contemplated  appointments,  especially  that  of  H.  J.  Boulton  to  be 
a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  to  their  unprogressiveness. 
He  branded  them  in  one  letter (4)  as  "a  mongrel  administration,"  and  in 

(1)  Auffn»t22, 1849. 

(2)  September  5, 1849. 

(8)    8«e  aluo  Hamilton  Provincial,  quoted  by  Examine*  Sept.  5, 1849. 
(4)    Examiner,  Sept.  5, 1849. 
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another,  (1)   quoted  approvingly  the  following  from  the  London  Specta- 
tor of  Aug.  11,  1849. 

"As  it  has  been  administered  in  Canada,  Responsible  Government 
has  resulted  chiefly  in  shifting  trouble  from  Downing  St.  to  the  colony. 
It  is  the  letter  of  'Responsible  Government'  rather  than  its  spirit  which 
has  been  realized  under  the  auspices  of  Downing  St. ' ' 

But  the  Radical  press  went  still  further.     It  not  only  advocated  re-  y 
trenchment,  judicial  reform  and  the  secularization    of   the  Clergy  Re-  j, 
serves,  but  also  the  adoption  of  the  elective  principle  in  the  filling  of  all  ! 
offices  from  the  Governor-General  down.    Finally,  when  the  annexation  1 
controversy  became  acute,  while  not  supporting  the  Montreal  agitators, 
it  was  willing  to  consider  the  question  dispassionately,  and  even  de- 
clared that  a  failure  to  deal  with  the  Clergy  Reserves  would  drive  the 
people  into  a  desire  for  annexation.  (2) 

f  While  the  affairs  of  the  Reform  party  were  in  this  highly  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  just  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  first  Montreal  Mani- 
festo, the  constituency  of  the  Third  Riding  of  York  was  opened  on  Oct.  /  7 
9  by  the  appointment  of  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  W.  H.  Blake,  to  the 
bench.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  already  heard  that  one  of  his  parliamentary 
friends  had  given  in,  or  was  about  to  give  in,  to  the  Annexationists.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  saw  through  the  tactics  of  his  Tory  opponents  "The 
tactics  of  our  opponents  are  transparent.  They  want  to  get  some  of 
our  supporters  to  commit  themselves,  and  then  turn  round  on  them  and 
the  whole  party,  and  impute  the  call  for  annexation  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  "(3)  He  knew,  too,  that  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  his 
own  party,  the  rasher  among  the  Radicals  might  be  led  to  side  with  the 
Annexationists  ,•  and  so,  in  order  to  forestall  any  such  action,  and  to  keep 
the  Upper  Canadian  Reform  party  clear  of  the  taint  of  disloyalty,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  in  order  to  do  something  to  stop  the  further  spread 
of  annexation  sentiment  in  the  country,  he  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Peter  Perry,  the  man  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Third  Riding  (4)  to  succeed  Mr.  Blake  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Constituency. 

Mr.  Perry  had  had  a  very  long  and  honourable  record  in  the  Reform 
party.  He  had  helped  to  found  the  party  in  1824,  and  after  that  time 
was  regarded  as  one  of  its  stalwart  fighting  men.  From  1824-36,  he 
represented  Lennox  and  Addington  in  the  Upper  Canadian  Assembly; 

(1)  Examiner,  Sept.  12, 1849. 

(2)  Hamilton  Provineialist  Nov.  7, 1849.    Toronto  Examiner  Nov.  14, 1849. 

(3)  Letter  to  Lawrence  Heyden,  of  Toronto,  quoted  by  Dent.    The  Last  Forty  Years,  Vol.  II.,  p.  182. 

(4)  The  Third  Riding  of  York  included  at  that  time  the  townshipn  of  Markham,  Pickering,  Whitby 

and  East  Whitby. 
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but,  after  the  Union,  he  was  overshadowed  by  Baldwin,  and  was  not 
included  in  either  of  the  Reform  Ministries.  (1)  At  this  time,  he  was  not 
only  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  of  the  Government,  but  was 
reported  to  be  in  favor  of  annexation.  (2)  It  seemed  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  head  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Reform  party 
should  declare  himself.  The  Globe  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  "The  approaching  election  for  the  3rd  Riding  of  York — 
the  first  appeal  to  the  Country  since  Annexation  tendencies  developed 
among  us— -afforded  Mr.  Baldwin  an  excellent  opportunity  for  declaring 
his  views,  and  the  rumoured  intention  of  Mr.  Perry  to  present  himself 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  in  the  Liberal  interest,  pointed  him  out 
as  the  proper  person  to  whom  the  letter  should  be  addressed.'' (3)  Mr. 
Baldwin  wrote  to  Mr.  Perry  from  Montreal  on  Oct.  4  as  follows : 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"The  expediency  of  applying  to  the  Mother  country  to  give  these 
colonies  a  separate  national  existence,  or  to  permit  them  to  annex  them- 
selves to  the  neighboring  Republic,  has  bcome  a  subject,  not  only  openly 
discussed  in  some  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  province,  but  appears 
to  be  entertained,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  quarters  where  we  would 
naturally  have  looked  for  the  existence  of  very  different  sentiments.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  no  misapprehension  should  exist  on 
the  part  of  any  one,  friend  or  opponent,  as  to  my  opinion,  either  on  the 
question  itself,  or  on  the  effect  which  a  difference  respecting  it  must 
necessarily  produce  on  the  political  relations  between  me  and  those  of 
my  friends  (if  any  there  be)  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
And  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  as  well  from  the 
political  connection  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us,  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  an  election  about  to  take  place  for  the  Riding  in  which 
you  reside.  At  that  election,  whether  you  may  become  a  candidate  or 
not,  of  which  from  your  letter  to  me  I  am  yet  uncertain,  it  is  due  to  my 
friends,  that  no  room  should  be  left  to  suppose  me  undetermined  upon, 
or  indifferent  to,  this  question.  It  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  made 
aware  that  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions  in  relation  to  it,  but  that  I 
retain  unaltered  my  attachment  to  the  connection  with  the  Motherland — 
and  that  I  believe  now,  as  I  did  when  I  last  addressed  my  constituents 
from  the  hustings,  that  the  continuance  of  that  connection  may  be 
made  productive  of  mutual  good  to  both  the  colony  and  the  parent  state. 

"It  is  equally  due  to  my  friends  that  they  should,  in  like  manner, 
be  made  aware  that  upon  this  question  there  remains,  in  my  opinion,  no 

(1)  Dent,  The  Last  Forty  Years.    Vol.  II.,  p.  185. 

(2)  Allin  and  Jonee,  Annexation,  Preferential  Trade  and  Reciprocity ,  p.  142. 

(3)  Oct.  18, 18i9. 
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room  for  compromise.    It  is  one  of  altogether  too  vital  a  character  for 
that.    All  should  know,  therefore,  that  I  can  look  upon  those  only  who 
are  for  the  continuance  of  that  connection  as  political  friends — those  ' 
who  are  against  it  as  political  opponents. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  into  the  question  itself,  but  I  will 
make  one  single  remark  respecting  it.  The  mother  country  has  now  for 
years  been  leaving  to  us  powers  of  self-government  more  ample  than 
ever  we  have  asked,  and  it  does  appear  a  most  ungracious  return  to  select 
such  a  time  for  asking  for  a  separation  from  her  forever.  I  can,  at  all 
events,  be  no  party  to  such  proceeding,  and  must  not  suffer  it  to  be 
supposed  that  I  have  a  moment 's  doubt  respecting  it ;  and  let  the  declar- 
ation which  I  have  above  made,  lead  to  what  it  may,  as  respects  the 
relative  political  position  of  either  myself  or  others,  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  path  of  duty  in  making  it,  and  I  abide  the  consequences." 

A  short  time  later,  on  Oct.  22,  Hon.  Francis  Hincks,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral in  the  Government,  addressed  a  letter  (1)  on  the  same  subject  to 
Mr.  Chauncey  Crosby,  of  Markham.,  He  pointed  out  that  the  annexation 
agitation  was  a  great  hindrance  to  securing  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  although  he  still  hoped  that  it  could  be  secured.  He  believed 
that  the  sentiments  of  leading  Whig  statesmen  had  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  there  was  no  desire  among  any  numerous  party  in  England  to 
cast  Canada  off.  He  said  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  views  were  endorsed  by 
every  member  of  the  Government,  and  that  if  they  were  not  supported 
by  their  party,  it  would  be  their  duty  "to  sustain  any  administration 
favourable  to  British  connection  which  could  command  a  larger  share  of 
public  opinion  than  themselves." 

Mr.  Perry  deigned  no  reply  to  this  letter,  but,  after  some  delay,  it 
was  published  in  the  papers.  (2)  In  the  meantime,  steps  had  been  taken 
to  bring  a  Reform  candidate  into  the  field.  A  requisition,  signed  by  over 
400  electors  of  the  Third  Riding,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Perry  at  Whitby, 
on  Oct.  17,  asking  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate.  The  first  four  signatures 
were  those  of  officers  of  two  local  Reform  meetings,  which,  while  dis- 
approving of  the  method  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Perry,  did  approve 
of  him,  and  instructed  their  officers  to  sign  the  requisition.  Mr.  Perry's  • 
answer  did  not  mention  annexation  at  all.  He  declared  that  he  would 
act  independently  in  Parliament  if  elected,  would  approve  of  truth  no 
matter  whence  it  originated,  and  would  advocate  and  uphold  the  true 
principles  of  Reform  and  Responsible  Government/  He  said  his  former 
determination  not  to  re-enter  public  life  had  been  overcome  by  "the 

(1)  Globs,  Oct.  25, 1849. 

(2)  Toronto  Globe,  Oct.  18.    Toronto  Mirror,  Oct.  19.    Toronto  Examiner,  Oct.  24. 
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numbers,  respectability  and  standing  of  the  parties  joining  in  the  re- 
1  quest,"  and  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hold  office  in  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Perry's  answer  was  not  published  for  a  week, 
and  when  a  report  reached  Toronto  that  he  had  declared,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  "he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Montreal  Annexation 
Movement,"  the  Globe (1)  was  ready  to  welcome  his  candidacy,  since  he 
had  been  such  a  staunch  Reformer  for  so  many  years,  "and  knew  so  well 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  would  be  a  useful  member  of  the 
house. ' ' 

But  the  suspicions  of  the  Globe  were  soon  aroused  by  the  fact  that 
Perry  still  did  not  answer  Baldwin's  letter,  and  by  a  rumor  that  he  had 
refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  loyalty.  It  therefore  called  on  all  parties 
to  unite  in  defeating  him.  (2)  Some  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Third  Rid- 
ing were  likewise  suspicious  of  Mr.  Perry,  and,  on  Oct.  31,  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  4  of  the  5  townships  of  the  riding  was  held  at  Thompson's 
Tavern,  Pickering.  It  was  resolved  to  present  to  Mr.  Perry  for  signa- 
ture the  Toronto  Anti-Annexation  Protest,  and  in  case  he  did  not  sign 
it,  to  adopt  Mr,  Wm.  Clark  of  Scarboro  as  a  candidate.  In  accordance 
with  this  decision  Mr.  W.  F.  McMaster  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  waited  on 
Mr.  Perry,  but  he  refused  to  sign  the  Protest. (3) 

Before  this  action  was  reported,  a  correspondent  of  the  Globe,  and 
a  pronounced  British  Connectionist,  explained  in  a  letter  that  he  had 
questioned  Mr.  Perry  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  requisition, 
and  had  received  a  definite  and  satisfactory  answer.  "Mr.  Perry  is 

pledged  not  to  advocate  annexation  during  his  term  of  service 

But  he  has  gone  further  in  his  explanation  to  the  electors — he  has 
pledged  himself  that,  should  his  sentiments  undergo  any  change  on  the 
leading  topic  of  the  day,  by  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  it  in  conesquence  of  his  pledge,  he  will  at  once  throw  him- 
self again  into  the  hands  of  the  freeholders  of  East  York.  "(4) 

Although  this  letter  left  the  reader  to  assume  that  Mr.  Perry  be- 
lieved that  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  was  Canada's  ultimate  destiny,  the 
Globe  was  willing  to  withdraw  its  opposition,  since  it  saw  a  great  * '  differ- 
ence between  holding  an  abstract  political  opinion  on  any  subject,  and 
carrying  that  opinion  into  practical  life. "(5)  At  the  same  time  it  asked 

(1)  Oct20,1849. 

(2)  Oct.  23, 1849. 

(3)  The  Globe,  NOT.  6, 1849. 

(4)  Globe,  Nov.  1. 1849. 

(5)  Glob«,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
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Mr.  Perry  "to  say  plainly  and  manfully  what  his  sentiments  really  are." 
In  truth,  the  Globe  was  in  a  tight  box. "  If  it  came  out  squarely  against 
Perry,  and  denounced  him  as  an  annexationist,  and  he  were  still  elected, 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  and  of  British  connection  would  cer- 
tainly point  to  Perry's  election  as  a  victory  for  annexation. (1) 

The  Examiner  found  fault  with  the  Globe  for  interfering  in  the 
election,  and  accused  it  of  trying  to  dictate  to  the  electors  of  the  Third 
Riding;  while  a  correspondent,  not  only  levelled  the  same  accusation  at 
Baldwin  and  Hincks,  but  accused  the  Government  of  unnecessarily  de- 
laying the  issuing  of  the  writ  for  the  election.  (2)  The  Hamilton  Journal 
and  Express,  the  Dundas  Warder  and  the  Long  Point  Advocate  all  up- 
held Mr.  Perry  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Anti-Annexation  Protest,  since 
it  was  unnecessary  for  Reformers  to  help  the  Tories  out  of  the  hole  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  (3) 

The  Conservative  Toronto  Colonist  seemed  to  regard  the  trouble  in 
the  Third  Riding  as  a  family  quarrel,  but  could  not  help  insinuating  that, 
although  the  Government  and  its  supporters  might  indulge  in  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  opposition  to  annexation,  or  issue  election  addresses, 
or,  like  the  Prime  Minister,  pronounce  the  movement  "impious,"  yet  it 
would  not  begin  any  prosecutions  for  sedition,  since  to  do  so  would  be 
to  condemn  the  very  state  of  affairs  their  course  of  conduct  had  brought 
about.  (4) 

On  Nov.  1,  Mr.  Perry  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  at 
Sterling's  Hotel,  Norwood,  and  explained  his  views  very  candidly.  "He 
looked  forward  to  Annexation  as  being  the  ultimate  fate  of  Canada,  yet 
he  did  not  think  that  time  had  come."  He  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
electorate, ' '  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  properly  discussed  in  Parliament 
until  a  general  election  had  taken  place,  with  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion before  the  constituency  of  the  country."  His  reason  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  protest  was  that  it  would  prevent  discussion.  The  other 
points  in  his  policy  were  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  Radical 
papers.  (5) 

There  was  some  little  delay  in  bringing  on  the  election,  but  the  writ 
was  finally  issued,  and  the  nomination  meeting  was  held  on  Dec.  4.  Mr. 
T.  P.  White,  who  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  Government  candidate,  had 

(1)  See  Hamilton  Prerincialist,  queued  by  the  Toronto  British  Colonist,  Nor.  20, 1849. 

(2)  Examiner,  Oct.  31, 1849. 

(S)    Quoted  by  Examiner,  Oct.  SI  1849. 

(4)  British  Colonist,  Oct.  26, 1849. 

(5)  Examiner,  Nov.  28, 1849. 
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been  prudently  withdrawn ;  '  *  Col.  E.  W.  Thompson  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Conservative  interests,  but  the  show  of  hands  being  50  to  1  against 
him,  his  friends  had  the  good  sense  not  to  demand  a  poll."(l)  Mr.  Perry 
was  then  declared  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  Examiner  naturally  hailed  the  election  of  Mr.  Perry  as  a  serious 
rebuff  for  the  Government  and  a  vindication  of  those  men  and  journals 
which  had  been  demanding  greater  progress.  But,  most  interesting  of 
all,  it  claimed  that  the  election  had  brought  out  clearly  a  new  division 
of  parties.  ' '  The  natural  line  between  parties,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  dimly  shadowed  forth,  has  here  been  drawn.  The  Reform  and 
Progress  Party  has  for  a  long  time  been  confounded  with,  or  swallowed 
up  in  the  present  Government  party,  but  on  this  occasion  stood  forth 

conspicuously,  and  came  out  of  the  contest  triumphantly Mr. 

Perry's  election  is  the  beginning   of   a  movement   that   will   place   the 
real  Eeform  party  in  its  true  position.      Then  we  may  expect   real  re- 
forms. "(2) 
I 

The  Annexationists  quite  erroneously  thought  the  return  of  Mr. 
Perry  was  a  victory  for  annexation.  The  Toronto  Independent,  founded 
only  a  short  time  before  to  advocate  independence  as  a  step  towards 
annexation,  announced:  ''Perry's  position  is  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
himself  the  champion  of  independence  and  annexation,  when  the  question 
is  submitted  at  a  general  election,  but  that  he  will  oppose  it  if  it  is  raised 
in  the  present  chamber.  We  approve  this  position.  "(3) 

The  results  of  the  election  were  momentous.  The  cleavage  between 
the  Conservative  and  Radical  wings  of  the  Reform  party  had  up  to  this 
time  been  "dimly  shadowed  forth,"  but  it  was  now  plain.  In  January, 
1850,  the  Examiner  still  objected  slightly  to  the  name  "Clear  Grit,"  and 
the  Globe  was  led  to  reply  that  it  "merely  gave  the  name  which  they 
themselves  had  assumed,  to  a  little  miserable  clique  of  office-seeking 
bunkum-talking  cormorants  who  met  in  a  certain  lawyer's  office  in  King 
St.,  and  announced  their  intention  to  form  a  new  party  on  "clear  Grit" 
principles.  "(4)  But,  a  short  time  later,  the  Examiner  had  adopted  the 
name,  and  announced  that  the  Clear  Grit  party  was  now  a  great  fact. 
Its  principles  had  got  hold  of  the  public  mind.  Its  platform  did  not 
present  many  new  features  except  that  of  elective  institutions  all  around; 
and  yet,  because  the  present  ministry  was  divided  on  that  question,  all 
decidedly  advanced  measures  must  be  left  to  a  Clear  Grit  ministry,  "a 

(1)  Examiner,  Dec.  12, 1849. 

(2)  Examiner,  Dec.  12,  1849. 

(3)  Q»oted  by  L'avenir,  D«c.  28,  1849. 

(4)  Globe,  Jan.  10, 1850. 
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thing  which  may  well  be  counted  among  the  not  very  distant  certainties 
of  the  future.  "(1) 

At  a  great  political  meeting  of  advanced  Reformers,  held  at  Mark- 
ham  on  March  12,  1850,  at  which  Mr.  Peter  Perry,  M.  P.  P.,  was  the  chief 
figure,  the  following  platform  was  adopted:  1.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Eectories,  and  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  2.  Retrench- 
ment in  Provincial  expenditure.  3.  Abolition  of  the  pensioning  system. 

4.  The  appointment  of  all  local  officials  by  local  municipal  councils. 

5.  Thorough  judicial  reform,  especially  the  abolition   of   the   Court   of 
Chancery.    6.  A  very  great  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  vote 
by  ballot.    7.  Repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.    8.  Abolition  of  Copy- 
right.    9.  Election  of  the  three  branches  of  the    Legislature    by    the 
people.    10.  The  right  of  the  people  to  peacefully  discuss  any  question 
affecting  the  Government  or  Constitution  of  the  colony.    11.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  license  law  so  as  to  make  the  liquor  dealers  responsible  for 
the  effects  produced.  (2) 

Many  similar  meetings  were  held  in  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada. 
Between  Jan.  16  and  Mar.  6,  1850,  the  Examiner  contained  reports  of 
meetings  at  Lawrenceville,  Pelham,  Jordan,  Hamilton  and  Srnithville. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  these  meetings  varied  a  good  deal,  but  retrench- 
ment and  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  question  were  always  de- 
manded. 

The  Clear  Grits  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  put  their  platform  to 
the  test.  The  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron  resigned,  early  in  December,  1850, 
his  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  He  said  he  did 
so  because  the  office  was  a  useless  one ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  unprogressiveness  of  the  Government,  for  he  at  once 
made  common  cause  with^the  Clear  Grits.  Mr.  John  Wetenhall,  the 
member  for  Halton,  was  appointed  to  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, and  this  necessitated  a  by-election  in  that  constituency.  Mr.  Caleb 
Hopkins,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Reformers  of  Halton  to  the  first 
Parliament  after  the  Union,  now  came  forward  on  the  Clear  Grit  plat 
form,  and  conducted  so  successful  a  campaign  that  (partly  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Wetenhall)  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  57,  where 
as  Mr.  Wetenhall  had  been  elected,  in  1847,  with  a  majority  of  265  over 
his  Tory  opponent. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  growing  strength  and  importance  of  the 
new  group  came  in  May,  when  the  Assembly  met.  The  Baldwin-Lafon- 

1)  Examiner,  March  20, 1850. 

2)  Examiner,  March  26, 1850. 
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taine  Government  had,  nominally,  an  overwhelming  majority;  but,  in 
reality,  the  Reform  party  was  now  split  into  two  large  sections,  and, 
according  to  the  Examiner,  (1)  the  relative  standing  of  the  different 
parties  was  as  follows:  Reformers *S4,  Clear  Grits  22,  Conservatives  20, 
Annexationists  7.  It  would^lISve  been  possible  at  any  time  for  the  last 
3  groups  to  unite,  and  oust  the  Government ;  but  the  Clear  Grits  did  not 
carry  their  opposition  that  far.  They  wished  to  force  the  Ministry  to  be  \ 
more  progressive,  but  they  had  no  desire  to  help  the  Tories  back  to  \ 
power.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Ministry  held  office  until  1851, 
when  first  Mr.  Baldwin  and  afterwards  Mr.  Lafontaine  retired  from 
political  life.  Then  Mr.  Hincks  healed  the  breach  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  Reformers  by  adopting  a  progressive  platform,  and  taking  Dr. 
John  Rolph  and  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron  into  the  cabinet  he  was  called 
upon  to  organize.  (2)  But  the  Clear  Grit  element  in  the  reunited  Reform 
party  remained  a  powerful  one;  and  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hincks,  in  1854,  a  reconstruction  of  parties  took  place,  it  was  the  radical, 
Clear  Grit  section  of  the  party  that  rallied  around  Mr.  George  Brown.  *v 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Hincks  and  the  Globe  could  neither  prevent  Mr. 
Perry's  nomination,  nor  cause  a  rival  candidate  to  be  brought  forward. 
The  authority  of  the  ministers  among  their  supporters  in  the  country 
had  been  too  much  weakened  by  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  to  allow 
them  to  influence  greatly  the  Reformers  of  the  Third  Riding.  At  this 
very  time,  a  meeting  of  Reformers  was  held  on  Oct.  25  at  Sharon,  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  own  constituency.  While  they  expressed  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  condemned  the  Montreal  Annexation- 
ists, they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  demanding  many  of  the  same  re- 
forms that  the  Clear  Grits  were  calling  for,  and  then  invited  their  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Baldwin,  to  confer  with  them,  hear  their  complaints, 
and  advise  them. (3) 

But  Baldwin,  Hincks  and  George  Brown  did  accomplish  one  very 
important  thing.  By  their  protests,  they  helped  to  save  the  more  ex:-  ' 
treme  Radicals  from  identifying  themselves  with  the  movement  for 
annexation.  Mr.  Perry,  it  is  true,  believed  that  Canada's  ultimate  des- 
tiny was  union  with  the  United  States,  but  he  expressly  deprecated  its 
discussion  at  the  time,  or  in  the  immediate  future.  At  most,  he  was  only 
such  a  philosophic  separatist  as  Lord  John  Russel)  at  that  time  Premier 
of  Great  Britain.  (4)  In  the  Halton  election,  the  question  of  annexation 
was  not  brought  up  at  all  although  the  contest  was  a  very  bitter  one, 

(1)  May  15,  I860. 

(2)  Hincke,  Reminiscences  of  His  Public  Life,  pages  261-257. 

(3)  Globe,  Nov.  8, 1849. 

(4)  Allin  and  Jones,  Annexation,  Preferential  Trade  and  Reciprocity,  pp.  279-283. 
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and  many  personalities  were  indulged  in.  When  Parliament  met  in 
May,  1850,  several  questions  more  or  less  related  to  that  of  annexation 
came  up  for  discussion.  But,  although  there  were  seven  avowed  Annex- 
ationists  in  the  Assembly,  the  number  voting  against  the  Government 
on  any  of  these  questions  was  not  higher  than  14.  In  the  division  by 
which  the  Assembly,  led  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  refused  to  receive  a  petition 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton,  praying  for 
an  address  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  independence,  the  vote  stood  57-7. 
In  the  division  on  the  motion  of  censure  on  the  Government  for  dismis- 
sing from  office  those  officials  who  had  signed  the  first  Montreal  Annex- 
ation Manifesto,  the  vote  was  46-14.  Most  of  the  Clear  Grit  members, 
including  Perry  and  Hopkins,  did  not  vote,  and  only  two  of  the  group 
voted  against  the  Government.  (1)  While,  therefore,  Baldwin,  Hincks 
and  the  Globe  had  solidified  the  opposition  to  the  Government,  by  their 
interference  in  the  election  for  the  Third  Hiding  of  York,  they  had, 
nevertheless,  helped  to  save  the  Eadical  wing  of  the  Reform  party  from 
trifling  with  annexation,  and  so  had  kept  the  way  clear  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  1851.  In  doing  this,  they  performed  a  service  for  the  Re- 
form party,  but  quite  as  truly  did  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada, at  a  very  critical  moment. 

41)    Allin  and  Jones,  Annexation,  Etc.,  pp.  338-351. 
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DAVID  ZEISBERGER  AND  HIS  DELAWARE  INDIANS. 
BY  REV.  JOHN  MORRISON,  SARNIA 

To  be  born  in  one  nation;  at  five  years  of  age,  because  of  religious 
persecution  toward  his  people,  to  be  carried  like  the  Christ-child  into 
another  nation ;  to  be  left  there  at  fifteen  to  complete  his  education,  when, 
his  parents  seeking  greater  liberty  in  worship,  emigrated  to  America;  to 
live  under  a  false  accusation  of  thefts,  growing  out  of  a  gift  of  gold  be- 
stowed by  a  wealthy  man  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  helpful  service ;  to 
run  away  with  another  youthful  companion  from  the  school,  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age ;  make  his  way  across  Europe,  cross  the  mighty  Atlan- 
tic ;  find  his  parents  in  the  new  world ;  in  young  manhood  to  give  himself 
to  the  church  of  his  fathers ;  to  carry  the  gospel  to  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  great  Indian  tribes  of  the  American  continent,  covering  seven  of 
the  great  states,  or  territories,  including  Canada ;  to  see  all  the  horrors — 
including  Indians  scalping  innocent  white  people,  and  white  soldiers,  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  ruthlessly  butchering  innocent  Indians — men, 
women  and  children;  to  spend  more  than  sixty  years  in  such  arduous 
missionary  labors;  to  have  established  the  first  Protestant  mission,  and 
to  have  administered  the  first  Protestant  baptism,  west  of  the  Alleghan- 
ies;  to  have  hung  the  first  Protestant  church-bell  and  preached  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio ;  to  have  founded  no 
less  than  thirteen  towns,  some  at  least  of  which  grew  into  places  of  im- 
portance and  hold  a  prominent  place  to-day  on  the  map — surely  such  a 
list  of  activities  is  enough  to  lift  any  life  from  the  dead  level  of  med- 
iocrity and  also  place  it  on  a  mountain  top  of  honor  before  an  admiring 
world.  Such  was  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

David  Zeisberger  was  born  at  Zauchtenthal,  Moravia,  Good  Friday, 
llth  of  April,  1721;  at  five  taken  to  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  Luther's  land; 
at  seventeen,  followed  his  parents  to  Georgia.  At  the  age  of  87  years 
ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
praises  and  honor  of  men,  at  Goshen,  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  where  his 
body  was  buried  and  his  grave  still  is. 
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A  marble  slab,  simple  and  unostentatious,  as  was  his  life,  bears  the 
following  inscription: 

David  Zeisberger, 

who  was  born  llth  April,  1721, 

in  Moravia,  and  departed  this  life  17  Nov.,  1808, 

aged  87  years,  7  m.  and  6  days. 

This  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  laboured  among  the 

American  Indians  as  a  Missionary  during  the 

last  60  years  of  his  life. 

This  wonderful  man,  spending  most  of  his  life  in  the  forest  wilder- 
ness of  the  heart  of  this  American  continent,  surrounded  by  savage 
beasts  and  yet  more  savage  men,  turned  the  wilderness  in  many  places 
to  smiling  farms  and  gardens,  and  the  untutored  Indian  in  large  numbers 
into  Christian,  civilized  life. 

.The  ancient  nation  of  the  Delawares  had  for  him  special  attraction, 
and  to  their  Christianization  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  long 
and  richly  eventful  life,  proving  himself  as  great  in  missionary  zeal  and 
enterprise  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  David  Livingstone,  who  was  born 
nearly  five  years  after  his  death,  in  the  nineteenth. 

True  to  the  red  cross  flag  of  England,  under  the  protecting  folds  of 
which  he  found  an  asylum  when  he  landed  on  the  American  shore,  he 
inculcated  the  same  loyalty  very  largely  into  his  Delaware  Indians,  lead- 
ing his  people,  his  "Brown  Brethren,"  as  he  affectionately  called  them, 
from  Ohio,  when  danger,  under  the  newly  flung  to  the  breezes  stars  and 
stripes  beset  their  pathway,  on  the  request  of  the  British  commandant  at 
Detroit — Major  de  Peyster — into  the  state  of  Michigan.  After  four 
years  resident  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Clinton  (then  called  Huron) 
River,  about  three  miles  from  where  Mt.  Clemens  now  stands,  made  to 
believe  all  danger  past,  and  hoping  to  do  a  yet  greater  work  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  he  led  his  people  back  to  Ohio,  only  to  discover  a  danger 
cloud  constantly  hanging  over  their  heads.  He  then,  after  negotiations 
with  the  British  authorities,  led  his  band  of  Delaware  Indians  into  Can- 
ada, in  1791,  spending  one  year  on  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  where 
Port  Maiden  was  afterwards  built.  Then  a  grant  of  land  being  made  by 
the  authorities,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  1792,  the  year  before  MacKenzie 
made  his  discovery  by  land  of  the  Pacific,  Zeisberger,  with  his  devoted 
helpers  of  the  Moravian  Church — Gottlob  Senseman,  William  Edwards, 
and  Michael  Jung — led  Kis  "Brown  Brethren,"  part  by  canoe  and  part 
by  land,  by  the  route  of  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Thames, 
building  a  new  town — Fairfield — in  the  unbroken  forest. 
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Here  was  as  true  a  band  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  whether  officially  given 
that  name  or  not,  as  any  who  crossed  at  Niagara,  Bay  of  Quinte,  or  the 
lower  provinces.  These  men  of  the  ancient  race  of  this  continent  sacri- 
ficed their  homes  and  lands  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  and  carve  out  new  homes  on  the  land  given  them  there;  and  their 
descendants  are  with  us  to  this  day,  at  Moraviantown. 

In  his  report  of  Nov.  8,  1791,  Thos.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State, 
noted  the  transfer  as  follows:  "The  Indians,  however,  for  whom  the 
reservation  was  made,  have  chosen  to  emigrate  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  lands  reserved  for  them  still  remain  in  the 
United  States."  That  is  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  U.  B.  Loyal- 
ists, their  lands  were  confiscated,  without  recompense. 

For  six  years  did  Zeisberger  remain  at  Fairfield,  then  the  mission 
being  well  established  and  his  assistants  quite  capable  of  full  manage- 
ment, his  love  for  souls,  greater  than  his  love  for  the  old  flag,  led  him 
back  to  Ohio,  where  he  decided  he  was  more  largely  needed,  and  there 
died,  as  already  stated. 

Zeisberger  was  a  man  small  in  stature,  but  big  in  intellect  and  soul. 
He  was  not  missionary  only,  but  a  great  explorer  and  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  also  a  voluminous  writer,  his  published  works  constituting  an 
almost  perfect  resume  of  all  that  entered  into  the  period  covered  by  his 
missionary  life ;  and  what  further  the  thousands  of  pages  of  his  writings, 
yet  unpublished,  may  add  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  that  period,  we 
cannot  tell.  This  we  deeply  feel — that  what  is  now  Western  Ontario 
was  highly  favored  and  honored  in  having,  for  full  seven  years,  been  the 
dwelling  place  of  this  remarkable,  and  now  almost  unknown  and  for- 
gotten man.  We  will  go  so  far  as  to  confidently  assert  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  spent  that  many  years  in  this  western  part 
of  our  Province. 

We  have  carefully  read  his  published  diaries;  we  have  read  a  num- 
ber of  works  written  by  strong  men  dealing  with  this  wonderful  mis- 
sionary and  pioneer  explorer;  we  have  searched  for,  found  and  photo- 
graphed the  site  of  New  Gnadenhutten  (Tents  of  Grace)  on  the  bank  of 
the  Clinton  River,  Mich. ;  we  have  gone  over  the  old  ground  of  Fairfield, 
photographed  important  bits  of  the  present  life,  also  the  past;  we  have 
secured  official  and  authentic  maps  from  original  surveys  of  the  town  of 
New  Gnadenhutten,  showing  the  exact  location  of  houses,  and  of  old 
Fairfield  on  the  Thames,  afterwards  burned  to  the  ground  in  bitter 
hatred  by  the  American  soldiers  after  the  Battle  of  the  Thames ;  we  have 
copied  from  the  baptismal  register  of  this,  the  oldest  Protestant  cause  in 
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western  Ontario,  seventy  years'  record  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
beginning  with  January,  1800,  and  we  have  found  it  a  moat  fascinating 
study. 

We  have  decided  that  the  best  way  to  let  you  see  this  remarkable 
man,  his  assistants  and  Indians,  following  this  introduction,  is  to  give 
you  carefully  selected  items  verbatim  from  his  journals,*  and  in  which 
you  will  see  how  truly  he  entered  into  every  detail  of  life  pertaining  to 
his  chosen  work.  In  so  doing  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion 
in  time  beginning  when  he  and  his  Indians  fled  from  Ohio  to  Michigan, 
still  under  the  British  flag,  in  1782,  and  closing  with  his  departure  from 
Fairfield,  on  the  Thames,  Aug.  15,  1798. 

Extracts  from  Journals. 

Jan.  10,  1782— At  Upper  Sandusky.  Nearly  all  the  brethren  went 
out  to  dig  wild  potatoes,  on  which  to  live.  We  have  no  corn. 

Feb.  7 — In  the  Shawanese  towns  they  bought  about  a  bushel  of  corn 
for  which  they  paid  five  dollars.  Wild  Indians  as  well  as  Americans 
were  exceedingly  hostile. 

March  15— A  few  of  us  left  today  by  order  from  the  commandant 
for  Detroit  to  consult  with  him. 

April  13 — Two  vessels  with  a  sergeant  and  fourteen  rangers,  from 
the  British  commandant,  to  take  us  to  Detroit. 

Apl.  20 — Arrived  safely  at  Detroit.  Major  de  Peyater  told  us  he 
called  us  to  save  our  lives.  Detroit  is  like  Sodom,  where  all  sins  are  com- 
mitted. There  is  a  R.  Catholic  church  on  each  side  of  the  Detroit  River, 
but  the  English  and  Protestant  people  have  neither  church  nor  preacher, 
and  wish  for  neither. 

July  20 — Today  David  Zeisberger  and  John  George  Jungmann,  with 
their  wives,  Wm.  Edwards  and  Michael  Jung,  two  unmarried  mission- 
aries, accompanied  by  nineteen  Delawares,  men,  women  and  children, 
by  boat  started  for  the  Huron  River.  Boats  lashed  together  for  safety 
crossing  L.  St.  Glair,  in  charge  of  two  pilots.  Found  the  Huron  River 
deep,  with  little  current.  After  several  unsatisfactory  landings,  we,  on 
the  22nd,  further  up,  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  a  fine  place  to 
lay  out  a  town  on  a  height.  On  the  N.  East,  between  the  river  and  the 
height,  are  many  springs  which  flow  into  the  river.  Soil  is  sandy  with 
heavy  hardwood  timber;  splendid  cherry,  of  which  in  Detroit  the  most 

*The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  has  been  aetire  in  th«  publication 
of  Leiaberger's  memoirs.  These  are  of  to  much  interest  in  the  early  history  of  southwestern 
Ontario  that  numerous  extracts  are  reprinted  here. 
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beautiful  cabinet  work  is  made,  and  sassafras  so  large,  boards  two  feet 
wide  can  be  cut  therefrom. 

Pitched  our  tents.  The  scripture  verse  for  the  day — "For  ye  shall 
go  out  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  with  peace." 

Location  data. — He  speaks  of  "the  fork  a  half-mile  higher  up  than 
we  are,  to  which  the  water  is  deep." 

July  23 — Having  brought  plants  with  us,  we  set  them  out,  sowed 
turnips  and  lettuce,  planted  beans  and  some  garden  stuff.  We  found 
traces  of  an  old  Indian  town  on  the  site  we  had  chosen,  and  holes  that 
had  been  storehouses,  also  hills  where  corn  had  been  grown;  now  it  is  a 
dense  wood  of  trees  two  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Sat.,  July  27 — We  marked  out  our  town,  in  the  first  place  only 
where  two  rows  of  houses  shall  be  built,  and  the  street  four  full  rods 
wide,  but  each  lot  has  three  rods  in  front. 

Mon.,  July  29 — We  began  to  fell  the  trees  on  our  town  site,  so  as  to 
build  our  houses.  No  animals  to  draw  them,  so  we  had  to  carry  them. 

Friday,  Aug.  2 — Began  to  block  out  our  first  house  (evidently  not 
superstitious). 

Friday,  Aug.  16 — We  roofed  our  first  house,  and  have  the  timber 
for  a  second  already  on  hand. 

Aug.  22 — At  Detroit,  the  Commandant  read  us  a  letter  from  Gen'l 
Haldimand  rec'd  two  days  before  from  Quebec,  that  we  might  see  what 
he  did  was  done  with  Haldimand 's  approbation. 

Sat.,  Sept.  21 — We  had  a  love  feast  and  holy  communion,  the  first 
time  in  this  place. 

Six  more  of  our  Indians  arrived  from  Sandusky.  (Pays  tribute  to 
British  protection.)  Our  Indian  enemies  took  all  conceivable  pains  to 
prevent  our  Indians  coming  here,  and  lied  to  them  on  every  hand,  that 
they  were  no  longer  safer  with  the  English  than  with  the  Americans. 

Thursday,  Oct.  S— Today  the  first  death,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Ignatius  and  Christina,  two  years,  ten  months  and  one  day  old.  She  was 
buried  on  the  4th,  the  first  seed  in  our  "God's  Acre,"  which  was  thug 
dedicated,  a  beautiful,  even  place  on  a  height,  the  finest  we  have  any- 
where had. 

Sun.,  Oct.  6 — A  little  daughter  of  the  same  parents,  born  in  June, 
was  baptized — name  Naomi.  Our  first  baptism. 
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Wed.,  Oct.  16— Having  gone  to  Detroit  by  boat,  some  days  before, 
We  received  an  order  from  the  Major  upon  the  eommisary  for  six  months' 
provisions  for  ourselves,  viz.,  the  missionaries ;  also  full  rations  of  the  best 
provisions  for  the  Indians.  The  Major  told  us  to  keep  for  further  use 
the  boat  he  had  lent  us,  and  promised  to  visit  us  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  lake  was  frozen. 

Oct.  23 — Fine  and  warm,  so  that  frogs  are  heard. 

Sat.,  Nov.  2— A  pretty  and,  for  the  time  being,  spacious,  meeting 
house  was  finished. 

Tues.,  Nov.  5 — We  held  the  first  service  in  our  new  chapel.  Text — 
"  The  Lord  will  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arms  shall  rule  for 
Him;  behold,  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  work  before  Him." 

Nov.  8 — Weather  still  fine  and  pleasant.  Have  had  some  snow, 
but  it  has  not  remained  a  day. 

Nov.  23 — We  are  very  thankful  for  the  exceptionally  fine,  warm 
weather  which  we  had  not  expected. 

Where  we  are  located,  no  open  land,  all  thickly  grown  with  trees, 
but  good  land  and  not  hard  to  clear. 

Dec.  7 — Lately  quite  cold,  river  ran  thick  with  ground  ice  and  froze. 

Dec.  12 — The  brethren  went  hunting  in  a  body;  they  form  a  half- 
moon  or  circle,  and  go  through  a  district  where  the  deer  come  within 
shot  of  one  or  another. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  24— We  began  Christmas  with  a  love  feast,  the  first 
for  two  years.  He  blessed  us  anew.  There  were  together  fifty-three  of 
us,  white  and  brown. 

Dec.  25 — Bro.  Hecke  welder  (another  Moravian  Missionary) 
preached  from  the  gospel  about  the  announcement  of  the  angels  to  the 
shepherds  and  to  all  mankind,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  the  birth  oit  the 
Saviour.  Then  was  the  children's  hour.  To  these  was  Jesus  in  the 
manger  depicted,  while  they  reverently  sang. 

Jan.  3,  1783 — Up  to  date  we  have  had  no  cold  to  speak  of,  for  the 
ground  in  the  bottoms  is  not  yet  frozen. 

Mon.,  Jan  27 — We  heard  here  to-day  loud  firing  of  cannon  but  knew 
not  what  it  meant.  We  hear  it  was  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen. 

Feb.  ll--Fme  Spring-like  weather,  the  snow  went  quite  away,  partly 
from  rain,  partly  from  warm  winds. 
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Feb.  14 — This  week  we  made  our  first  sugar.  The  traders  take 
sugar  from  the  Indians  and  sell  it  for  three  shillings  the  pound.  A 
whole  deer  sells  for  four  or  five  dollars. 

March  3 — Corn  at  the  fort  is  enormously  dear,  and  costs  more  than 
three  pounds  a  bushel;  last  summer  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crop. 
Deer  meat  is  exchanged  for  corn. 

April  23 — Major  de  Peyster  gave  us  two  cows  and  three  horses. 
Also  Mr.  Askin  paid  us  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  received  from 
Montreal;  from  this  we  bought  two  cows;  they  are  very  dear,  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  New  York  currency. 

May  1 — Of  garden  stuff  we  have  already  sowed  a  good  deal. 

May  16 — About  forty  of  our  Indians  arrived  from  the  Miami  and 
we  had  to  enlarge  our  chapel. 

May  24,  Sat. — We  began  to  plant  corn. 

June  27 — Provisions  were  given  us  by  the  Major, —  fifty-two  bar- 
rels of  flour,  twenty-five  barrels  of  pork,  also  a  quantity  of  corn  and 
other  things,  so  our  people  are  well  provided  for.. 

Early  in  Sept.,  corn,  cucumbers  and  beans,  were  badly  cut  by  frost. 
Sat.,  Oct.  4 — Two  Frenchmen  came  here  with  apples  to  sell. 

The  Indians  make  canoes  and  the  women  make  baskets,  brooms  and 
mats,  and  also  gather  acorns.  They  sell  all  in  Detroit,  and  with  the 
proceeds  buy  winter  clothing. 

Oct.  8 — Bro.  Edwards  went  out  with  a  boat-load  of  potatoes. 

Sat.,  Jan.  10,  1784 — Some  gentle  folk  came  in  sleighs  from  Detroit, 
on  the  ice  over  the  lake,  to  visit  us,  simply  to  see  our  town,  who 
say  according  to  the  thermometer  it  has  not  been  so  cold  for  twenty- 
eight  years  as  it  is  now,  being  seven  degrees  lower  than  in  that  period 
of  time. 

Jan.  29 — A  hard  winter  and  deep  snow,  which  through  the  whole 
country  lies  full  three  feet  deep. 

Feb.  7 — Within  three  days  by  the  use  of  snow-shoes,  more  than 
one  hundred  deer  have  been  shot,  for  which,  in  our  hunger,  we  were 
very  thankful.  Our  corn  did  not  ripen  well  last  autumn,  and  we  were 
in  distress  for  food.  % 

Sun.  Feb.  22 — A  merchant  from  Detroit,  who,  with  his  family,  came 
here  visiting,  asked  for  the  baptism  of  his  two  children,  as  there  is  no 
ordained  minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Detroit ;  the  Justice  bap- 
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tizes  the  children,  or  the  commandant,  if  it  be  asked  of  him,  but  to  many 
this  is  not  satisfactory. 

March  3 — Again  snow  has  fallen  a  foot  deep  upon  the  old,  so  that 
now  it  lies  four  feet  deep. 

March  12 — Corn  in  Detroit  is  very  dear.  Twenty  to  thirty-two 
shillings  a  bushel  and  not  to  be  had. 

"Wild  animals,  deer  and  other,  found  dead  in  the  woods,  owing  to 
deep  snow. 

April  11 — Easter  Sunday.  We  read  the  litany,  partly  in  our  chapel 
and  partly  in  the  grave-yard. 

April  15 — Now  that  the  corn  was  gone,  our  brethren  sought  to  live 
on  wild  potatoes,  going  to  the  lakes  where  there  are  many  of  them,  and 
bringing  back  as  many  as  they  could  carry. 

The  lake  opened  on  the  19th. 

April  25 — Commandant  well  disposed  toward  us,  supplies  were  few 
in  the  King's  store-house,  and  of  flour  there  was  none  at  all,  for  last 
autumn  three  or  four  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  lake.  Both  we  and 
our  Indians  got  some  beans  and  pork. 

Mon.,  May  31 — We  heard  that  the  commandant,  Col.  de  Peyster, 
sailed  away  yesterday  from  Detroit  for  Niagara.  We  wish  him  every 
good  thing,  for  he  has  done  well  by  us ;  and  our  Indians  would  not  have 
been  alive  here  if  he  had  not  interested  himself  in  us  and  helped  us. 

June  16 — The  sisters  went  for  wild  cherries,  of  which  there  are 
many  this  year,  on  which  in  part  they  live.  Food  is  scarce,  as  the  deer 
and  other  game  nearly  all  perished  last  winter. 

The  latter  part  of  summer  we  lived  on  whortleberries,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  abundance  about  a  day's  journey  away.  Sickness 
usually  follows  famine,  but  of  sickness  we  have  had  no  sign. 

Oct.  12 — We  visited  Lord  Geo.  Hay,  who  succeeded  de  Peyster. 
He  promised  to  continue  along  same  line  in  treatment  of  our  mission; 
was  friendly  and  promised  to  visit  us  sometime. 

Tues.,  Dec.  31 — In  the  midnight  watch  service,  gratitude  to  God 
was  poured  forth  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Holy  communion  nine  times  during  the  year.  One  woman  bap- 
tized. Eight  births,  four  boys  and  four  girls.  Three  marriages,  and  two 
adults  died. 
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1785. 

Jan.  5 — Severe  cold  weather,  snow  over  a  foot  deep.  Streams  frozen 
over. 

Jan.  29— Canoes  finished,  seventeen  in  number,  to  carry  us  across 
the  lake,  where  we  hope  now  for  safety,  and  the  Chippewa  Indians  ob- 
jected to  us  living  in  their  country. 

Mon.,  Men.  7— At  Detroit.  Gov.  Hay  stated  that  the  Governor,  and 
Colonels,  had  strict  orders  from  England  to  protect  our  mission  in  every 
possible  way,  and  we  were  to  remain  some  time  longer  where  we  were. 

Aug.  3 — Heard  of  Gen'l  Hay's  death;  he  was  buried  on  the  second 
of  this  month. 

Mon.,  Sept.  26 — Today  many  brethren  went  to  the  salt  springs  to 
boil  salt,  not  far  by  water  and  by  land  only  seven  miles. 

Dec.  9 — Smallpox  has  broken  out  in  Detroit.  The  English  people 
believe  it  a  punishment  from  God.  They  came  together  in  the  Council 
House  and  are  thinking  about  a  church  and  preacher. 

Dec.  17 — Have  had  deep  snow;  now  warm  again.  The  sisters  were 
away  this  week  and  made  some  sugar. 

Dec.  31 — Baptised  this  year  two  adult  women  and  two  girls.  One 
death,  a  child.  The  inhabitants  here  on  the  Huron  River  number  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  Indian  souls. 

1786. 

Feb.  8 — First  mention  of  the  new  commandant,  Maj.  Ancrum,  who 
ratified  agreements  made  with  his  predecessors,  and  agreed  to  help  them 
all  he  could. 

Sat.,  Men.  4 — Major  Ancrum,  with  a  couple  of  officers  and  Mr.  Askin, 
came  in  their  sleighs;  were  well  pleased  with  our  settlement.  In  the 
morning,  Mch.  5,  they  returned. 

Mch.  6 — Arrangements  made  at  Detroit  whereby  we  are  to  receive 
four  hundred  dollars  for  our  houses  and  improvements,  the  missionaries 
one-half,  the  Indians  the  other. 

During  the  past  winter  our  Indians  laid  out  and  cut  through  a 
straight  road  to  Detroit,  twenty-three  and  one-half  miles  by  measurement. 

Mch.  17 — Surveyor  Frey  and  Capt.  Anderson  have  surveyed  our 
town  and  the  river  to  the  lake,  accurately  charting  them. 
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Sat.,  Apl.  15 — Our  last  love-feast  in  New  Gnadenhutten. 

Apl.  16 — Easter  Sunday.  We  read  the  Easter  Litany,  partly  in  the 
chapel,  partly  in  the  grave-yard. 

Apl.  17 — In  the  ev'g  came  Capt.  Anderson,  whose  ship  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  Askin  had  bought  our  corn  and  on  the  18th  our 
Indians  took  it  down  and  put  it  on  board. 

Thurs.,  Apl.  20 — After  we  had,  early,  and  for  the  last  time,  assembled 
in  our  chapel,  and  upon  our  knees  thanked  the  Saviour  for  all  the  good- 
ness we  had  enjoyed  from  Him,  and  further  committing  ourselves  to  His 
mercy  upon  the  journey,  we  loaded  our  canoes,  and  all  went  away  to- 
gether in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eiver  Huron.  Just  four  years  today  we  landed  in  Detroit. 

Apl.  23 — Delayed  by  storms  we  did  not  arrive  in  Detroit  until  noon 
today ;  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  canoes. 

Apl.  28 — On  board  two  sloops,  the  Beaver  and  Mackina,  we  left  for 
Cayahoga,  the  Major  having  given  us  full  supplies. 

June  8 — All  arrived  safely  at  Cayahoga,  some  by  canoe,  the  rest  on 
foot  by  land,  and  our  vessel  safely  with  all  the  goods. 

Here  Zeisberger,  his  brother  missionaries,  together  with  the  Indians, 
built  New  Salem,  on  the  Cayahoga,  continuing  there  until  the  spring  of 
1791.  Word  being  received  from  time  to  time  of  the  killing  of  Indians 
by  the  American  militia,  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  mission  Indians, 
grew  fearful  for  their  lives,  and  well  they  might,  with  the  memory  of 
March  8,  1782,  when  at  Gnadenhutten,  in  Ohio,  ninety  Christian  Indians, 
men,  women  and  children,  were  ruthlessly  butchered  by  the  American 
militia. 

1791. 

The  commandant  and  Col.  McKee  were  inclined  to  provide  us  with 
a  place  of  abode,  ad  interim,  until  the  answer  from  the  Governor  and 
Superintendent-General  of  Canada  arrived,  and  also  to  help  us  with 
ships  for  transportation. 

The  latter  part  of  March  and  first  part  of  April,  we  moved  our  be- 
longings to  Sandusky  Bay. 

Sun.,  Apl.  10— Zeisberger  delivered  the  farewell  sermon.  Then  the 
bell  was  taken  down  and  carried  away,  and  on  Apl.  14  they  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  New  Salem. 
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Tues.,  Apl.  19— Today  went  on  board  the  Sagina,  and  on  Thursday, 
21st,  sailed  for  Detroit  River,  part  of  our  men  having  gone  ahead  by  land, 
driving  our  cattle. 

Wed.,  May  4 — Owing  to  opposing  high  winds,  were  unable  to  make 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  Eiver  until  today.  The  Sensemans  and  others 
had  arrived  earlier  and  greeted  us.  Our  goods  were  unloaded  on  McKee 
and  Elliott's  plantation  (Canadian  side). 

May  6 — Officers  from  Detroit  came  today  and  instructed  us  as  to  the 
land  we  were  to  occupy,  and  were  very  friendly.  Only  a  few  white 
settlers  beyond  (east  of)  Elliott's  farm. 

Tues.,  May  17 — We  brought  all  the  cattle  over  the  river  by  boat,  a 
weary  work  in  windy  weather,  yet  everything  went  well. 

Here,  among  us,  a  new  trouble  has  broken  out  among  the  dogs,  some 
of  which  have  gone  mad  and  injured  the  cattle.  In  Sandusky  we  were 
forced  to  shoot  some,  for  the  Chippewa  dogs  had  infected  ours. 

May  23 — Hard  rain;  our  town  was  overflowed  with  water.  Our 
brethren  had  to  tear  down  the  huts  and  build  them  nearer  the  water 
bank. 

(Note — This,  and  another  item,  when  in  Aug.,  1798,  Zeisberger  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  viz.,  "And  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Ft.  Maiden,  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  Watch  Tower,"  gives  us  the  location  of  the 
"Warte,"  or  Watch  Tower,  their  temporary  resting-place  for  one  year.) 

Sun.,  May  29 — Bro.  Senseman  preached  in  the  open  air.  Many 
blacks  and  also  whites  were  present.  This  was  the  first  Sabbath  service 
held  by  them  on  Canadian  soil. 

Sat.,  June  4 — The  King's  birthday.  Heard  cannon  firing  in  celebra- 
tion at  Detroit,  eighteen  miles  away. 

June  13 — Timber  had  been  prepared  and  today  our  meeting  house 
was  begun,  in  size  twenty-four  by  thirty-two  feet. 

June  14 — Ten  young  people  went  away  today  without  asking  us  and 
without  orders,  with  a  war  party,  to  fight  Americans. 

Sun.,  June  19 — Trinity  Sunday.  Our  meeting-house  was  so  far  done, 
we  could  have  our  first  service  in  it.  Whites  and  blacks  were  also  pres- 
ent. 

Tues.,  June  21 — The  meeting-house  was  today  chinked,  doors  and 
benches  made,  and  the  bell  put  in  place. 

Sat.,  Sept.  10 — Bro.  Senseman  conducted  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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Mr.  Dolson  came  from  the  Thames,  bringing  his  two  children  to  put 
them  in  our  school,  of  which  Bro.  Senseman  was  teacher. 

Sept.  13 — Day  before  yesterday  twenty  vessels  sailed  by  for  Ft. 
Erie.  Last  night  the  greatest  storm  we  have  seen  here;  the  river  rose 
very  high  and  tonight,  with  a  west  wind,  it  fell  five  feet. 

1792. 

Tues.,  Feb.  28 — Under  advice  from  McKee,  the  Indian  Samuel,  with 
five  young  Indian  brethren,  set  our  for  Retrenche  R.  (the  Thames)  to 
learn  about  the  country,  examine  the  land,  seek  out  and  determine  upon 
a  place  where  we  can  settle  next  spring. 

Mch.  1 — The  brethren  came  back,  having  met  a  man  at  Detroit  who 
told  them  all  was  settled  by  the  Government,  so  no  need  to  go  and  look. 

Mch.  8 — Fine  spring  weather  and  lake  open. 

Wed.,  Apl.  11 — Zeisberger 's  seventy-second  birthday. 

Thurs.,  Apl.  12 — Assembled  early  and  for  the  last  time  in  our  chapel. 
The  canoes  were  laden  and  about  noon  we  went  away.  Bro.  Michael 
Jung  went  with  the  men  who  took  the  cattle  by  land. 

Sun.,  Apl.  15 — Owing  to  contrary  winds  delaying  us  at  Detroit,  did 
not  reach  L.  St.  Clair  until  the  afternoon  of  today.  Our  mast  broke,  de- 
laying us  again,  so  it  was  after  dark  before  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Retrenche.  We  had  added  a  large  hired  boat;  owing  to  shallow  water 
we  could  not  land ;  lay  in  boat,  cold  and  wet,  all  night. 

Tues.,  Apl.  17 — Came  to  "Sally  Hand,"  a  colony  composed  of 
English,  German  and  French  settlers.  Bros.  Senseman  and  Edwards 
went  with  the  boat  into  the  settlement.  Zeisberger  remained  in  the  settle- 
ment, waiting  the  arrival  of  the  men  and  cattle,  which  occurrd  on  Sat., 
Apl.  21. 

Sun.,  Apl.  22 — Zeisberger  preached  in  the  settlement ;  many  from  the 
neighborhood  came  to  hear.  His  text  was,  "All  flesh  is  grass." 

Wed.,  Apl.  25 — All  went  to  Senseman 's  camp,  above  the  fork  (now 
Chatham),  the  end  of  the  settlement;  further  on  no  white  people  live. 
Here  unloaded  great  boat;  current  too  swift  to  go  further;  must  use  our 
canoes. 

Apl.  27 — Senseman  and  party  have  here  built  a  shelter  hut  to  remain 
till  canoes  return  for  them.  Zeisberger  and  Indians  in  twenty  canoes  go 
up  the  river ;  at  noon  arrive  at  the  rapids.  In  the  evening  had  a  supper 
of  turtles  taken  on  the  way. 
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Wed.,  May  2 — After  day  spent  exploring  the  river  up  and  down, 
we  today,  after  examining  a  height,  took  possession  and  staked  out  our 
town. 

May  3 — In  the  forenoon  the  town  lots  were  distributed,  and  each  one 
took  possession. 

May  5 — Senseman  and  party  arrived,  and  we  were  all  together  once 
more. 

Tues.,  May  8 — Moved  today  to  a  better  town  site,  three  miles  down 
the  creek. 

May  10 — Thomas  having  died  on  Tuesday,  we  buried  him  this  fore- 
noon. We  had  found  and  laid  out  a  beautiful  grave-yard  upon  a  little 
height.  It  is  sandy  ground. 

May  15-16 — The  brethren  cleared,  each  for  himself,  and  built  huts 
in  town.  For  some  days  all  have  been  busy  clearing  land. 

Sat.,  May  18 — Got  about  two  acres  planted.  More  than  one  hundred 
acres  will  be  cleared  and  planted  this  year. 

Sat.,  June  30 — Coming  here  we  bought  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
at  "Sally  Hand,"  and  now  we  have  bought  some  more  at  Monceytown, 
higher  up  the  river.  Corn  is  one  dollar  a  bushel  at  Monceytown.  We 
lived  in  huts  under  the  green  trees  until  after  the  planting  was  done. 

Sat.,  June  30 — The  brethren  built  a  great  shed  two  rods  square  to 
hold  the  meetings  in. 

July  9 — All  the  brethren  went  to  work  on  the  meeting-house  and 
kept  at  it  all  the  week,  and  Thursday,  July  12,  we  had  the  first  service 
in  it  from  the  text — ' '  Which  was  a  prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word  be- 
fore God  and  all  the  people. ' ' 

The  Indians  are  working  for  the  whites  to  procure  food  until  their 
crop  should  be  fit  for  harvest. 

June  and  July  very  dry;  not  enough  rain  to  wet  the  ground.  Then 
came  rain  and  cold,  and  Sept.  20  and  21,  frost,  which  cut  the  corn  not  yet 
ripe. 

Sat.,  Sept.  22— Received  today  letters  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  of  date 
May  3  and  Jan.  1,  last. 

Oct.  25 — Received  kindly  messages  today  by  brethren  returned  from 
Detroit,  from  Col.  Richard  England,  24th  Regiment,  and  now  command- 
ant there. 
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Nov.  22 — Snowed  all  day. 
Nov.  30— We  killed  our  hogs. 

Dec.  15 — Our  Indians  have  been  making  a  road  to  the  settlement. 
They  returned  today,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  completed. 

Dec.  26 — All  the  brethren  went  out  to  cut,  square  and  then  split 
timber  into  boards  for  a  school-house.  To  the  young  people  it  was  joy- 
ful news. 

Mon.,  Dec.  31 — Review  of  year :  A  perfect  wilderness  when  we  came 
here  in  May.  The  building  site  thickly  grown  with  heavy  timber,  and 
now  nearly  thirty  good  houses  stand  here,  among  them  many  dressed 
block  houses.  More  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared 
and  planted.  During  the  year  five  baptisms,  eight  marriages,  one  died. 
We  number  here  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons. 

1793. 

Jan.  10 — Our  school-house  finished. 

Sat.,  Feb.  16 — Gov.  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  party  arrived  here  this 
morning.  He  examined  everything  and  was  well  pleased  therewith.  We 
entertained  him  to  breakfast.  We  told  him,  "none  of  us  missionaries 
had  either  renounced  our  allegiance  to  the  King,  or  sworn  it  to  the 
States. ' '  He  spent  two  hours  with  us. 

Mon.,  Feb.  18 — We  heard  cannon  firing  in  Detroit,  welcoming  the 
Governor  on  arrival. 

Sat.,  Feb.  23 — Heard  cannon  discharged  in  Detroit,  eighty  miles 
away,  as  the  Governor  set  out  on  his  return  journey. 

Mon.,  Feb.  25 — Gov.  Simcoe  and  suite  arrived  and  passed  the  night 
with  us.  We  presented  him  with  an  address.  He  ordered  his  commissarv 
to  draw  for  us  an  order  on  the  King's  stores  at  Detroit,  because  of  our 
crop  having  been  frozen.  Wrote  an  answer  to  our  address.  After  ask- 
ing permission,  he,  with  his  suite,  attended  our  early  morning  service 
and  worship.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  devout  worship  of 
the  Indians.  He  and  his  party  then  continued  their  journey  toward 
Niagara. 

Mch.  12 — The  ice  in  the  river  broke  up. 

Sat.,  Apl.  20 — This  week  we  sowed  our  garden  vegetables. 
Sat.,  May  4 — Surveyor  McNeff  and  party  arrived  to   survey  town- 
ships below  us. 
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Wed.,  May  8 — The  Surveyor  surveyed  our  town  in  order  to  make  a 
draft  of  it.  (See  map.) 

Thurs.,  June  27 — The  Indian  Peter's  hive  of  bees,  which  he  brought 
here  from  Pettquotting,  swarmed  today  for  the  second  time.  There  are 
none  here  in  the  bush  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

(Note — At  Pettquotting,  bee  trees  were  abundant  in  the  forest,  and 
they  could  easily  secure  honey  in  plenty.) 

(Bees  are  not  native  to  N.  America,  but  were  brought  by  the  Puri- 
tans, and  the  Delaware-Moravian  Indian,  Peter,  was  evidently  the  pioneer 
apiarist  of  Western  Ontario.) 

Aug.  12 — Indians  at  work  on  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  town  for 
Zeisberger  and  Sensemann,  their  former  houses  being  temporary  only, 
afterwards  to  be  stables. 

Sat.,  Sept.  14 — This  week  the  brethren  began  to  harvest  their  corn, 
which  this  year  has  all  thriven  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Sept.  2 — Our  corn  good  and  perfect ;  nothing  injured  by  frost. 

Oct.  3 — Our  people  found,  hardly  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  a  salt  spring  of  which  no  one  knew,  at  a  place  where 
the  bank  is  so  steep  cattle  could  not  get  to  it,  else  it  had  been  found  be- 
fore. Earlier,  an  oil  spring  had  been  found  lower  down  the  river. 

Oct.  14 — Our  school-house  covered  with  clapboards. 

Oct.  1ft — The  Zeisbergers  moved  into  their  new  house  facing  the 
•treet. 

Nov.  6 — The  wolves  began  killing  our  young  cattle. 

Nov.  19 — The  weather  mild  with  a  south  wind.  The  sisters  boiled 
sugar.  (See  map  for  location  of  sugar  bush.) 

Nov.  22 — Sisters  made  a  good  amount  of  sugar  this  week. 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Dec.  9-10 — It  has  been  like  a  yearly  market.  Mr.  Dol- 
son  came  with  goods  for  sale,  displayed  them,  and  the  whole  town  traded, 
buying  from  him  for  cattle,  corn  and  skins. 

Tues.,  Dec.  31 — There  live  here  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
Indian  souls — eight  more  than  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

1794. 

Wed.,  Jan.  1 — Many  strangers  from  the  upper  town  (Monceytown, 
we  presume)  were  here  during  the  holidays  and  attended  the  services. 
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Tues.,  Jan.  7 — The  surveyor,  Mr.  McNeff,  came  from  Detroit  to  sur- 
vey our  township.  In  the  river  he  lost  ten  of  his  people,  soldiers,  who 
broke  through  the  ice  and  were  drowned. 

Jan.  14 — The  surveyor  finished  surveying,  thirty-six  lots  in  alL 
Senseman  and  Indians  blazed  the  line  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Sat.,  Men.  22 — This  year  there  is  a  poor  sugar  harvest,  such  as  we 
have  never  had.  First  it  was  furiously  cold  and  then  all  at  once  it  came 
such  warm  weather  it  was  soon  over. 

Mon.,  Mch.  31 — Towards  evening  Gov.  Simcoe  arrived  with  a  suite  of 
officers  and  soldiers  and  eight  Mohawks,  by  water  from  Niagara.  He  at 
once  asked  for  our  school-house  as  a  lodging.  It  was  cold,  having 
snowed  during  the  day.  He  was  much  pleased  when  Bro.  Sensemann 
offered  his  house,  where  he,  together  with  his  officers,  then  lodged.  Two 
of  his  officers  had  been  here  with  him  last  year.  Our  sisters  entertained 
them.  The  soldiers  lay  close  by  in  the  school-house,  but  the  Mohawks 
were  divided  between  two  Indian  houses,  whom  also  our  Indian  brethren 
abundantly  supplied  with  food.  The  Gov.  was  glad  to  see  so  many 
houses  built  since  he  was  here  before ;  also  that  our  Indians  had  cleared 
so  much  land,  and  he  praised  their  industry  and  labor.  Still  more,  he 
wondered  at  seeing  in  the  place  such  a  great  pile  of  timber,  and  when 
he  learned  that  it  was  destined  for  a  meeting  house,  and  also  that  the 
Indian  brothers  and  sisters  had  brought  it  in  on  sleighs,  without  horses, 
he  said,  "Would  that  I  could  have  seen  this." 

Tues.,  Apl.  1 — After  friendly  leave-taking,  the  Gov.  and  his  party 
set  out  for  Detroit  in  four  canoes. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  Mr.  Parke  came  here  with  a  boat  and  took 
away  to  Detroit  about  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  Mr.  Dolson 
has  taken  away  quite  as  much. 

Wed.,  June  11 — White  people  came  through  here  from  Niagara  with 
cattle  for  Detroit. 

Frid.,  Aug  6 — Weather  has  been  very  hot  and  dry,  so  that  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  wilted  and  the  corn  begins  to  wither.  The 
thermometer  for  several  days  has  been  at  96  degrees,  which  it  never  was 
before. 

White  people  went  through  here  Wed.,  the  4th,  from  Detroit,  with 
cattle.  They  have  begun  a  settlement  forty  or  fifty  miles  up  this  river. 
They  are  thirty  families  strong,  having  lately  come  from  Europe. 
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Wed.,  Oct.  1 — The  temporary  meeting-house  having  been  removed, 
a  new  and  substantial  one  was  being  built.  Our  people  were  industrious 
about  the  meeting-house.  Today  they  finished  the  roof  and  also  the  little 
tower,  and  the  bell  was  hung  up. 

Sun.,  Oct.  19 — Our  new  meeting-house  having  been  completed  yester- 
day, we  dedicated  it  today  to  the  Lord,  in  the  first  service  held  by  Bro. 
Zeisberger;  the  sermon  was  by  Bro.  Sensemann,  from  the  text,  "In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  In  the  afternoon  a  love-feast  was  conducted  by  Bro.  Zeisberger, 
and  at  the  concluding  service  of  the  day  Michael  Jung  preached  from, 
"Turn  us  again,  0  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  cause  thy  face  to  shine  and  we 
shall  be  saved."  Several  strangers  attended  the  church  opening. 

Oct.  24 — A  runaway  negro  from  Detroit  came  here,  and  was  taken 
back  by  Mr.  Parke. 

Sun.,  Nov.  16 — We  chose  a  name  for  our  place  and  township — name- 
ly, Fairfield— (that  is,  Schonfeld). 

Nov.  19 — Mohawks  went  through  with  two  American  prisoners. 
Wed.,  Dec.  31— In  Fairfield,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Indians. 

1795. 

Wed.,  Apl.  8 — From  MacKenzie,  the  trader,  we  heard  that  his  uncle 
had  made  a  journey  by  land  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  two 
years  about  it,  and  is  now  come  to  Detroit. 

Apl.  20 — The  Indians  got  a  dozen  canoes  into  the  water,  made  near 
here,  most  of  them  of  walnut  wood.  MacKenzie  took  up  by  consent  his 
abode  here. 

June  26 — We  got  in  our  hay. 

Wed.,  July  1 — White  people  went  through  with  horses  for  Niagara. 

Thurs.,  July  16 — The  Indian  brothers  went  to  make  a  deer  fence 
from  here  to  the  lake,  from  which  they  expect  much  advantage  and 
good  hunting. 

White  people  brought  children  to  be  baptised  and  also  some  came  to 
be  married.  Sensemann  goes  at  times  to  the  settlement  to  baptise  and 
also  to  marry  folks. 

Aug.  19— An  Indian  in  Monceytown  has  had  a  vision  and  revelation 
that  the  world  will  last  four  years  more,  and  then  be  destroyed. 

Mon.,  Sept.  14— We  mowed  our  after-grass. 
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Frid.,  Oct.  2 — White  people  arrive  almost  daily.  The  road  to  Niag- 
aga  is  much  used. 

Thurs.,  Oct.  15 — There  was  a  severe  wind,  which  began  with  a 
thunder  storm  and  lasted  the  whole  day.  It  unroofed  houses,  and  in  the 
fields  much  damaged  the  corn,  and  in  the  bush  around  made  great 
devastation,  yet  no  one  was  injured. 

Tues.,  Oct.  20 — There  being  many  chestnuts,  which  the  wind  has 
lately  shaken  down,  the  sisters  brought  home  great  quantities  of  them, 
which  are  very  helpful  in  their  housekeeping. 

Oct.  27 — Our  neighbor,  Kessler,  ploughed  for  some  Indians,  and 
sowed  wheat  for  them  (the  first  mention  of  wheat  at  Fairfield).  We 
have  again  a  good  harvest  and  a  burden  of  corn. 

Nov.  5 — Chestnuts  and  walnuts  very  plentiful  this  year,  and  freely 
gathered. 

Dec.  7 — Bill  Henry  and  others  came  with  wheat  and  corn  they  have 
had  ground,  from  the  mill,  seven  miles  from  here. 

Dec.  31 — In  Fairfield  there  now  live  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Indian  souls,  great  and  small,  seven  less  than  last  year. 

* 
1796. 

Wed.,  Jan.  15 — It  is  now  known  that  in  the  spring  the  States  will 
take  possession  of  Detroit,  for  which  preparation  has  been  made  by  lay- 
ing out  a  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Sat.,  Feb.  20 — Michael  Jung  went  to  the  settlement,  seven  miles  away, 
to  deliver  a  sermon,  having  been  invited  so  to  do.  On  his  return,  reported 
a  fine  audience  and  requested  to  come  again. 

Feb.  22 — Our  young  people,  who  go  to  school,  are  so  set  upon  it,  they 
make  it  their  chief  business  and  prefer  it  to  everything.  Went  and  cut 
wood  for  Bro.  Sensemann  at  his  sugar  hut,  so  he  might  not  be  hindered 
by  work  from  keeping  school.  Many  of  them  can  write  a  good  English 
hand,  better  than  many  clerks  with  merchants  at  Detroit. 

Sun.,  Apl.  10 — Bro.  Michael  Jung  went  early  to  the  next  township 
and  preached  to  the  people  assembled  there,  and  in  the  afternoon  came 
home. 

Apl.  11 — Bro.  Sensemann  came  back  from  the  lower  settlement, 
where  he  preached  yesterday  and  baptised  eleven  children.  The  people 
Hve  like  Indians;  hear  no  word  of  God  and  have  little  longing  therefor. 
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Apl.  19— The  Chippewas  went  away  to  their  home  on  the  next  river 
northward,  the  Sneycarty  (Chenal  Ecarte).  Our  people  sowed  much 
wheat. 

Fri.,  Apl  22 — Bro.  Sensemann  came  back  from  the  Fort,  where  the 
soldiers  are  evacuating  Detroit  and  going  to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Tues.,  May  3 — A  hat-maker  from  the  settlement  came  here  with  hats 
to  sell,  almost  all  of  which  he  disposed  of. 

Wed.,  May  25 — The  hat-maker,  Choates,  came  here  to  sell  hats. 

(Note — As  the  diary  proceeds,  it  becomes  evident  that  reasonably 
regular  preaching  service  was  established  in  a  number  of  places  around 
the  settlement  near  by.) 

Wed.,  June  29 — A  taylor  whom  we  had  sent  for  to  make  us  needful 
clothing,  came  yesterday,  took  our  measure,  and  went  home  again. 

Thurs.,  Aug.  23 — Indians  busy  cutting  summer  wheat  and  bringing 
it  into  their  barns,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the 
places  where  we  have  been,  and  all  are  wishing  to  raise  wheat  but  not  to 
give  up  corn. 

Wed.,  Sept.  14 — Work  was  begun  upon  the  new  school-house,  which 
will  stand  near  the  chapel. 

Sept.  17 — Window  glass  and  nails  were  brought  from  Detroit  for  the 
new  schoolhouse. 

Sept.  29 — We  sowed  our  winter  wheat.  This  was  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year. 

Oct.  3 — We  harvested  our  potatoes  and  pumpkins. 

Wed.,  Oct.  5— This  is  a  year  quite  apart  by  itself;  it  was  a  late 
spring,  a  cool  summer  and  early  autumn.  There  were  early  frosts,  which 
kept  on,  but  since  we  made  good  use  of  planting-time,  the  corn  ripened 
in  good  season.  Eacoons,  squirrels,  bears,  wolves  and  wild  turkeys  came 
in  great  numbers,  and  did  great  harm  to  the  fields.  Besides,  all  sorts 
of  vermin  came  from  the  south,  tried  to  get  over  the  river  and  were 
drowned,  whole  heaps  of  which  could  be  seen. 

Oct.  8— Brethren  came  back  from  the  settlement  with  canoes  full  of 
apples,  which  they  paid  for  with  baskets. 

Oct.  18— Michael  went  to  mill  with  wheat.  (The  first  intimation  of 
wheat  supplanting  corn.) 
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Oct.  22 — Bro.  Sensemann  came  back  from  Detroit,  where  he  had 
dinner  with  Gen'l  Wayne,  who  inquired  kindly  about  our  mission.  When 
Gen'l  Wayne  marched  in  with  his  troops,  the  English  commandant  went 
away  with  the  garrison  by  water,  discharging  in  salute  his  cannon  from 
the  ship  and  was  saluted  in  return,  whereupon  the  new  owners  moved  in 
with  music,  undisturbed.  It  was  in  July  the  change  was  made. 

In  the  settlement  Bro.  Sensemann  was  offered  a  place  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  but  he  declined. 

Oct.  29 — Our  Heavenly  Father  has  again  blessed  us  by  giving  us  a 
good  harvest.  The  squirrels  have  not  done  so  much  damage  here  as  in 
the  settlement,  where  they  have  laid  waste  whole  fields. 

Dec.  31 — In  Fairfield  live  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Indian  souls. 


1797. 

Jan.  22 — After  a  funeral  conducted  in  the  settlement  by  Michael 
Jung,  some  of  them  brought  a  law-suit  to  him  to  settle ;  he  declined. 

Mon.,  Apl.  3 — The  river  having  broken  up  Mch.  16,  and  fine  weather 
continuing  after,  many  today  sowed  summer  wheat. 

Apl.  15 — During  these  days  many  rafts  of  pine  lumber  went  by 
which  came  down  from  "The  Pinery,"  far  above. 

Mon.,  May  20 — Inasmuch  as  the  frosts  lasted  so  long,  the  corn  rotting 
in  the  ground  did  not  come  up,  we  had  to  plant  again.  A  very  late 
spring.  The  white  settlers  came  to  us  for  seed  corn  for  second  planting, 
as  their  first  had  all  rotted. 

Frid.,  June  16 — So  strong  a  wind  from  the  N.  west,  with  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  few  houses  remained  uninjured,  and  much  damage 
was  done  in  the  fields.  For  three  miles  west  the  road  was  blocked  with 
fallen  trees.  The  corn  crops  appear  to  be  ruined. 

Oct.  23 — Harvesting  our  corn;  it  was  planted  late,  has  not  ripened, 
and  is  frost  bitten.  Blackbirds  in  flocks  have  damaged  it  much. 

Frid.,  Nov.  3 — The  sisters  went  for  chestnuts  and  brought  home 
many  bushels. 

Winter  set  in  with  much  snow,  early  in  Nov.  Much  corn  in  the 
settlement  not  ripe.  Whites  in  trouble  because  of  it. 

Sun.,  Dec.  31 — At  present  there  are  living  at  Fairfield,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  Indian  souls. 
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1708. 

Tues.,  Jan.  2— The  townships  below  have  been  laid  out  and  the  road 
cleared  to  our  township.  Our  Indians  set  to  work  on  the  road  through 
our  township  and  finished. 

Sat.,  Feb.  3— Fine  thawing  weather  for  several  days;  the  brethren 
made  sugar,  the  earliest  in  the  year  since  coming  here. 

^     Mon.,  Feb.  19— All  last  month  and  this  fine  weather   and   without 
snow.    Today  winter  set  in  in  earnest. 

Feb.  28 — Several  went  to  mill  and  to  the  smith.  (First  mention  of 
the  latter.)  There  is  a  godless  people  and  much  drinking  along  the 
river. 

Frid.,  Apl.  13 — A  doctor  arrived  whom  we  had  asked  to  see  our  sick. 
He  came  from  the  States  and  gave  them  medicine. 

Apl.  14 — The  Indians  brought  a  boy  of  Dolson's  here  to  go  to  school 
to  Bro.  Sensemann. 

Mon.,  Apl.  16 — Very  cold  weather  and  snow,  as  at  Xmas  Day. 
Early  in  April  the  river  broke  up  and  rose  twenty  feet. 

Wed.,  May  9 — Our  fields  were  planted  somewhat  earlier  this  year 
than  last,  and  generally  the  weather  has  been  finer. 

Tues.,  May  22 — John  Heckewelder  and  Benjamin  Mortimer  came  to 
us  from  Bethlehem  by  way  of  Niagara,  Mortimer  to  remain,  Heckewelder 
going  on  to  the  Muskingum.  The  Zeisbergers,  with  some  Indians,  to 
follow  in  July  or  August. 

In  Aug.  preparations  were  made  for  the  Zeisbergers'  departure.  A 
religious  service  was  held  and  Mortimer  preached  the  sermon.  The  day 
following  Sensemann  again  called  them  together  and  spoke  of  Zeisberg- 
er's  departure,  of  his  fearless  courage,  his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  his 
readiness  to  lose  his  life  for  the  Indian's  sake,  and  all  that  had  rendered 
illustrious  the  many  years  of  his  missionary  service. 

Zeisberger  left  the  mission  in  a  prosperous  state,  spiritually,  and  of 
growing  importance  as  a  settlement.  Three  hundred  acres  were  under 
cultivation;  two  thousand  bushels  of  corn  were  annually  furnished  to 
the  Northwest  Trading  Company;  and  extensive  trade  in  cattle,  canoes, 
mats  and  baskets  was  carried  on,  and  five  thousand  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  were  made  and  sold  every  winter. 
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August  15,  1798 — The  entire  population  of  Fairfield  gathered  by  the 
river  to  bid  farewell  to  their  leader,  counsellor  and  friend.  He  came 
among  them,  grasped  each  one  by  the  hand  with  emotion  too  deep  for 
utterance.  Precisely  at  noon,  he  entered  a  canoe,  paddled  by  three  young 
Indians  who  had  begged  for  this  honor,  and  put  off  from  the  bank  amid 
the  sobs  of  the  converts.  Thirty-three  of  them,  forming  the  colony  for 
the  Tuscarawas  valley,  followed  in  other  canoes. 

The  settlement  below  on  the  river  consisted  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred families ;  they  flocked  to  the  river  to  hail  the  missionary  canoe  and 
give  Zeisberger  gifts  from  garden  and  orchard  as  he  passed  on  his  way. 
He  found  opposite  Detroit  the  English  were  building  a  town,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  "Watch-Tower" — Fort  Maiden. 

After  a  journey  by  canoe  and  land  of  fifty-one  days,  the  missionary 
and  his  party  again  halted,  and  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  established 
his  last  mission  station,  and  called  it  Goshen. 

On  Nov.  17,  1808,  it  was  seen  that  his  end  was  near.  The  chapel 
bell  was  tolled  and  his  people  gathered  together;  thus  surrounded  by 
those  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  had  laboured  long,  this  illustrious 
missionary  passed  peacefully  away  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Never  would  he  consent  to  have  his  name  put  down  on  a  salary-list, 
or  become  a  ' '  hireling, "  as  he  called  it.  He  received  no  financial  reward, 
from  his  sixty-two  years  of  missionary  labours,  other  than  his  living,  only 
the  actual  necessities  being  accepted.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  faithful  friend. 

Sun.,  Nov.  20,  was  a  clear,  warm,  radiant  day,  when  his  mortal  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Goshen  burying  ground.  Benjamin  Mortimer,  one 
of  his  companion  missionaries,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  from  the 
text — "And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  the  testimony;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 
This  sermon  was  in  English,  translated  into  Delaware.  Then  George  G. 
Mueller  preached  in  German  from  the  text — "The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed." 

Zeisberger 's  widow  died  (and  was  buried)  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Sept. 
8,  1824,  aged  eighty  years.  They  were  childless,  and  so  the  name  of 
Zeisberger  died  with  them. 

Sarnia,  Ont.,  1913. 


XVII. 
TRIBAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  ONTARIO. 

BY  THE   LATE   ALEXANDER    FRANCIS   CHAMBERLAIN,    M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

The  question  of  tribal  affinities  of  the  Indians  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  of  others  formerly  resident  within  its  borders, 
does  not  require  lengthy  exposition,  since  the  problems  involved  are 
comparatively  simple  ones  and  the  ethnological  complications  present  in 
some  other  regions  of  the  New  World  appreciably  absent. 

Ontario  has  not  been  the  scene  of  origin  of  man  in  North  America, 
nor  do  archaeological,  ethnological,  or  linguistic  arguments  induce  us  to 
believe  the  residence  of  man  here  has  been  remarkably  ancient ;  in  other 
words,  man  is  here  a  much  more  recent  comer  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  continent. 

So  far,  not  the  slightest  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that, 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  whites,  Ontario  (as  at  present,  or  as  form- 
erly constituted  geographically  or  geologically)  was  ever  inhabited  by 
human  beings  of  other  affiliations  than  tribes  of  American  Indians  past 
and  present.  To  these  can  safely  be  attributed  all  the  pre-Columbian 
works  of  man,  hitherto  discovered  or  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  future 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Province.  The  pre-Indian  "  Mound-Build- 
er, ' '  still  believed  in  by  some  writers  as  * '  a  race  distinct  from  that  of  the 
modern  Indian,"  is  as  much  a  myth  for  Ontario  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The 
makers  of  the  mounds  of  Ontario  were  Indians,  just  as  were  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi  valley,  etc. 

Of  the  fifty  or  more  independent  linguistic  stocks  of  American  In- 
dians north  of  Mexico  the  following  have  at  times  had  representatives 
in  the  Indian  population  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  past  and  present: 
Eskimoan,  Siouan,  Algonkian,  Iroquoian,  but  the  great  mass  of  aborigines 
has  always  belonged  to  the  two  last,  of  which  the  Iroquoian  is  intrusive 
from  the  south,  and  the  Algonkian  from  the  north  and  west.  The  Eski- 
moan and  Siouan  stocks  have  been  represented  but  incidentally,  and  not 
in  very  large  numbers  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the  Province. 
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Ontario  has  not  been  the  scene  of  origin  of  any  of  these  linguistic  stocks, 
all  of  which,  late  or  early,  are  immigrants  within  its  borders. 

1.  Eskiinoan.     The  old  theory  that  the  Eskimo  represented    pre- 
glacial  man,  retreating  northward  with  the  melting  ice-sheet,  is  no  longer 
held  by  the  best  authorities,  there  being  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
this  Arctic  people  is  simply  an  aboriginal  stock  that    has    reached    its 
present  habitat  from  somewhere  in  the  region  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Alaska — they  are,  in  other  words,  an  interior  people  who  have  become 
largely  coast  and  island  dwellers.    It  is,  therefore,  very  improbable  that 
the  Province  of  Ontario  was  at  any  epoch  largely  inhabited  by  Eskimo, 
a  view  set  forth  by  certain  archaeologists  chiefly  by  reason  of  Eskimo- 
like  implements  (e.  g.,  the    so-called  "woman's  knife")   discovered    in 
various  part?  of  the  country.    It  is  only  in  the  newly-acquired  portion  of 
the  Province,  bordering  on  James'  Bay,  that  in  times  past  Eskimo  may 
have  been  temporarily  resident,  perhaps  before  its  occupation  by  the 
Algonkian  Indians  of  the  Cree-Montagnais  division.    As  an  ethnic  and  a 
culture  factor  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  they  can,  perhaps,  be  omit- 
ted altogether. 

2.  Siouan.    Like  the  Eskimoan,  the  Siouan  stock  has  been  repre- 
sented in  Ontario  only  temporarily  and  intrusively  by  accident  of  war, 
immigration,  etc.    In  the  far  western  portion  of  Ontario,  bordering  upon 
Manitoba,  during  the  period  of  Sioux-Ojibwa  warfare,  Indians  of  this 
stock  made  many  forays,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  etc.    In  the  17th  century  (they  drifted 
northwestward  to  the  region  about  Lake  Winnipeg  by  1670)  the  Assini- 
boins,  a  Siouan  people,  migrating  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
settled  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  some  of  their  movement  to  the 
north  and  east  of  that  location  would  bring  them  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  at  present  constituted.      They  have  not, 
however,  been,  during  the  period  of  their  temporary  residence  there,  an 
important  factor  in  the  history  of  the    Province    itself,  in  so  far  as  its 
aboriginal  culture  is  concerned.     A  curious  fact  in  the  history  of   the 
American  Indians  of  Ontario  is  the  presence   (the  last    surviving    full- 
blood  died  in  1871)  among  the  Cayugas  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  (Grand 
River)  of  some  Tutelos,  representing  a  people  of  the  Siouan  stock,  be- 
longing  originally  in  North   Carolina.      The    Canadian    Tutelos   were 
descended  from  some  of  this  tribe  who  fled  with  the  Cayugas  to  Canada, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  settlement  at  Coreorgonel  (on  L.  Cayuga, 
New  York)  by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779.      The    Tutelo    language  is  now 
extinct  (but  a  brief  vocabulary  was  obtained  in  1911  by  Dr.  E.  Sapir 
from  a  Cayuga  Indian,  who  heard  it  spoken  in  his  childhood).    A  few 
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individuals  having  more  or  less  Tutelo  blood  in  their  veins  still  survive. 

3.  Algonkian.  The  great  majority  of  the  Indians  at  present  resid- 
ing within  the  borders  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  belong  to  the  wide- 
spread Algonkian  stock,  representatives  of  which  at  one  time  or  another 
were  found  over  a  vast  area  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  and  from  Churchill  River  in  the  north  to  Pamlico  Sound 
(N.  C.)  in  the  south — the  Blackfeet,  Cree,  Ojibwa,  Montagnais,  Mississa- 
gas,  Micmacs,  etc.,  are  well-known  members  of  the  stock.  Of  the  Indians 
of  Ontario  the  following  belong  to  the  Algonkian  stock : 

i. — Certain  so-called  "Algonkins,"  of  which  a  few  hundred  survive 
at  Golden  Lake,  North  Renfrew,  Gibson,  etc. 

ii. — The  Abittibi,  Nipissing  (on  the  Lake  of  this  name)  and  a  few 
other  closely  related  Indians,  by  many  classed  with  the  "Algonkins" 
just  mentioned. 

iii. — The  Indians  of  the  region  between  Lake  Abittibi  and  James' 
Bay— Saulteaux-Ojibwa  and  closely  related  Indians  of  the  Cree-Montag- 
nais  division  of  the  Algonkian  stock.  All  the  Indian  population  of  this 
section  of  the  Province  is  Algonkian. 

iv. — The  Ottawa,  now  on  Manitoulin  and  Cockburn  Islands  and  the 
adjacent  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  with  a  few  settled  with  the  Ojibwa,  etc., 
on  Walpole  Island,  Lake  St.  Clair. 

v. — The  Potawatomis,  who  number  altogether  about  200,  of  whom 
most  are  settled  with  the  Ojibwa  and  Ottawa  on  Walpole  Island.  There 
are  also  a  few  with  the  Ojibwa  and  Munsees  of  the  Thames,  in  Caradoc 
township,  Middlesex  Co.-  There  may  be  likewise  a  few  among  the  tribes 
of  the  north  shore  of  L.  Huron. 

vi. — The  Ojibwa  (or  Ohippewa)  and  the  Mississagas,  the  latter  ex- 
isting in  small  numbers  at  Mud  Lake,  Rice  Lake,  Alnwick,  Scugog,  New 
Credit  (some  800  in  all),  but  once  of  much  greater  distribution  and  im- 
portance in  the  earlier  aboriginal  history  of  the  country.  The  Mississa- 
gas  and  Chippewa  or  Ojibwa  are  very  closely  related  and  are  often 
classed  together.  Besides  the  Chippewa  of  northern  and  western  Ontario 
(the  tribe  once  occupied  both  shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron)  the 
Ojibwa  are  represented  by  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  Province 
(Walpole  L;  River  Thames  with  Munsees,  etc.;  Georgian  Bay,  etc.). 

vii. — Certain  immigrant  Algonkian  peoples  who  found  refuge  with 
the  Six  Nations  or  with  other  Indians  of  the  Thames-Grand  River  Re- 
serves, etc.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  Included  among  such 
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are  the  Munsees  of  the  Thames,  in  Caradoc  township,  Middlesex  Co., 
settled  with  the  Chippewa;  some  of  the  "Moravians"  (chiefly  Munsee) 
of  Oxford  township,  Kent  Co. ;  the  Delawares,  settled  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  (Grand  River),  etc. 

4.  Iroquoian.  This  stock,  of  great  importance  in  the  aboriginal 
history  of  the  Province  by  reason  of  the  long  wars  with  the  Algonkian 
tribes,  and  the  remarkable  extermination  of  the  Hurons  by  other  Iro- 
quois  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  represented  in  Ontario  to- 
day by  some  6,000  Indians,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  reside  on  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve,  Grand  River.  The  Iroquoian  population  of  the  Province 
includes  the  following:  "Iroquois"  of  Gibson  (Watha),  some  60  in  num- 
ber ;  Mohawk  of  Bay  of  Quinte ;  Oneida  of  Thames ;  Indians  of  Six  Na- 
tions Reserve  on  Grand  River — Cayugas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Senecas, 
Tuscaroras;  a  few  Wyandots  (Hurons)  in  Anderdon,  Essex  Co.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  practically  all  of  the  region  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  and  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay  was  occupied  by, 
or  roamed  over  by  Indians  of  Iroquoian  stock,  of  whom  many  tribes  be- 
came extinct.  It  was  formerly  believed  (e.  g.,  by  Dr.  Brinton  and  Horatio 
Hale)  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Iroquoian  stock  was  "somewhere 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Labrador,"  but  the  best  ethnological 
opinion  now  places  it  far  to  the  south,  even  beyond  Ohio.  According  to 
this  view,  the  whole  Iroquoian  population  of  Canada  is  exotic.  This  is 
a  point  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  aboriginal  history  of 
the  country.  The  advent  of  the  Iroquoian  stock  into  Canada  is,  there- 
fore, more  recent  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  Indians  of  Ontario  show 
no  evidences  whatever  of  pre-Columbian  white  influences,  all  stories  and 
speculations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  that  has  yet  appeared 
is  Indian  and  Indian  alone. 


XVIII. 

BEAR  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  CEEE  AND  OTHER  ALGONKIN  INDIANS 
OF  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

BY  ALANSON  SKINNER 

Among  all  the  animals  with  which  they  are  familiar,  there  is  none 

more  impressive  to  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  Cree  than  the  black  bear. 

\  Its  courage,  sagacity,  and  above  all,  its  habit  of  walking  man-like,  upon 

!  its  hind  legs,  have  convinced  the  Indians  of  its  supernatural  propensities. 

The  Eastern  Cree  are  convinced  that  all  living  animals  have  souls 
or  spirits  whose  good  will  must  be  secured  or  else  they  will  prevent  their 
•f  species  from  being  captured  by  the  hunters.  Because  of  this  belief  they 
take  pains  to  return  the  bones  of  the  beaver  to  running  water,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  devoured  by  dogs.  The  heads  of  ducks  and  geese, 
the  teeth  of  the  caribou  and  moose,  the  claws,  chins,  and  skulls  of  bears, 
are  carefully  preserved  as  talismans  and  trophies,  and  mystical  paintings 
are  placed  on  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  to  appease  their  manes. 
But  the  customs  concerning  the  capture  and  treatment  of  the  bear  have 
become  much  more  elaborated. 

If  a  hunter,  while  in  the  forest,  comes  upon  a  bear  and  wishes  to  slay 
it,  he  first  approaches  and  apologizes,  explaining  that  nothing  but  lack 
of  food  drives  him  to  kill  it,  and  begging  that  the  bear  will  not  be  offend- 
ed at  him,  nor  permit  the  spirits  of  other  bears  to  be  angry.  On  killing 
the  bear,  he  cuts  off  the  middle  toe  and  claw  of  the  right  fore  foot  and 
returns  with  it  to  his  camp.  When  he  arrives  he  first  smokes  for  some 
time,  saying  nothing  of  what  he  has  done,  but  meanwhile  mentally  decid- 
ing whom  he  shall  ask  to  take  care  of,  bring  in,  and  butcher  the  carcass. 
Usually,  if  he  is  a  married  man,  the  person  chosen  is  the  wife  of  the 
hunter.  When  the  proper  time,  perhaps  an  hour,  has  elapsed,  he  gives 
the  announcing  claw  to  the  person  whom  he  has  picked  out,  and  states 
where  the  bear  may  be  found.  The  recipient  of  the  claw  understands 
what  is  required,  and,  asking  no  further  questions,  takes  a  companion, 
goes  out,  and  brings  in  the  carcass.  The  announcing  claw  is  wrapped  in 
cloth,  beaded,  or  painted,  or  both,  and  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 
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In  case  two  or  more  men  kill  a  bear,  it  is  laid  out  on  its  back  in  their 
canoe,  and  carefully  covered.  When  the  hunters  approach  their  camp  or 
post,  the  burden  is  seen  from  afar,  and  all  the  Indians  crowd  the  river 
bank  with  cries  of  congratulation.  When  the  canoe  grates  on  the  beach, 
it  is  at  once  surrounded  by  the  small  boys,  who  run  down  and  draw  back 
the  blanket  or  covering  enough  to  expose  the  bear's  head,  or  at  least,  its 
teeth.  It  is  then  carried  up  and  laid  out,  like  a  man,  in  front  of  its  slay- 
er's wigwam.  After  the  bear  had  been  laid  out,  and  tobacco  placed  in  its 
mouth,  the  hunter  and  the  chief  men  present  smoke  over  it. 

Nowadays,  when  the  bear  is  brought  in,  it  is  laid  out  upon  a  new 
blanket  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  occasion. 
While  the  ceremony  is  going  on,  the  bear  must  be  called  Kawipatc 
xnitcem  (black  food) .  Pointing  with  the  finger  at  the  carcass  during  this 
ceremony  is  strictly  tabooed. 

After  the  hunter  and  chief  men  have  smoked,  the  bear  is  butchered, 
and  the  flesh  distributed  to  all  the  camp.  Certain  parts  of  the  bear's 
flesh  are  at  once  burnt  ("given  to  its  spirit  to  eat"),  including  a  small 
piece  of  its  heart.  The  rest  of  the  heart  is  at  once  eaten  by  the  slayer,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  the  cunning  and  courage  of  his  victim. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the  bear's  head  or  paws,  nor  men 
of  its  rump.  The  bones  are  never  given  away,  unless  the  bear's  flesh  is 
served  as  a  feast  in  the  lodge  of  the  slayer.  In  any  event,  they  are  care- 
fully cleansed,  saved,  and  hung  up,  or  placed  on  a  scaffold  where  the 
dogs  cannot  reach  them.  If  wild  animals,  other  than  dogs,  reach  and 
devour  them,  no  harm  is  done.  The.  skull  of  the  bear  is  cleaned,  and  the 
brains  removed.  It  is  dried  and  painted  with  vermillion  and  is  placed 
in  a  safe  place  and  kept  from  three  to  six  months,  when  it  is  secretly 
taken  by  its  owner  and  hung  up  on  a  tree  in  the  forest. 

Formerly,  the  Cree  of  Moose  Fort,  instead  of  smoking  over  the  car- 
cass of  a  dead  bear,  like  those  of  the  Eastmain,  went  through  the  follow- 
ing ceremony : 

The  head  of  the  bear  was  first  cut  off  and  cooked,  after  which  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  camp  sat  down  in  a  circle  about  it.  A  large  stone 
pipe  was  laid  beside  the  head  and  a  plug  of  tobacco  placed  upon  it.  Then 
the  man  who  had  killed  the  bear  arose  from  his  place  in  the  circle  and 
filled  the  pipe  with  the  tobacco,  after  which  it  was  lighted  and  passed 
about  the  circle  from  left  to  right,  the  slayer  smoking  first.  Each  person 
had  the  alternative  of  smoking  the  pipe  for  several  moments  or  merely 
taking  a  single  puff  before  passing  it  on.  After  this  the  bear's  head  was 
passed  about  and  everyone  strove  to  bite  out  a  piece  of  its  flesh  without 
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touching  it  with  his  hands.  (1)     The  same  ceremony  was  sometimes  also 
gone  through  after  the  slaying  of  a  caribou. 

Another  bear  ceremony  observed  by  the  Moose  Cree  was  as  follows : 
The  bear's  intestines  were  removed,  slightly  cooked  and  smoked,  after 
the  passing  of  the  head.  They  were  then  coiled  up  on  a  plate  and  passed 
about  the  circle  by  the  slayer  and  offered  to  all  the  men  present,  each  of 
whom  bit  off  a  piece.  Women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  this  part 
of  the  function  but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  meat.  This  cere- 
mony was  quite  recently  observed. 

The  Cree  of  Rupert's  House  and  Eastmain  River  Fort  taboo  pointing 
at  a  bear'^wuh  the  finger  even  if  it  is  a  live  bear  in  the  woods,  for  if  this 
was  done,  the  bear  would  turn  and  run  away,  even  if  he  did  not  see  the 
offender,  for  his  medicine  would  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
At  the  feast,  after  the  slaying  of  the  bear,  a  certain  amount  of  food  is 
always  set  before  each  guest,  who  is  obliged  to  finish  it  at  one  sitting. 
If,  however,  he  cannot  eat  it  all  at  once,  he  is  privileged  to  leave  it  at  the 
house  of  the  giver  of  the  feast  until  the  next  night,  when  he  must  finish 
it.  The  Moose  and  Albany  Crees  do  not  now  observe  the  majority  of  the 
bear  customs,  nor  have  they  for  many  years.  Those  at  Albany  have  for- 
gotten their  significance. 

A  <-$3*>    V<o.x\j£  ? 

\It  is  permissible  to  speak  of  a  bear  as  Muskwa  (the  " angry  one"  or 
" wrangler")  in  his  absence  only,  unless  one  wishes  to  anger  it,  or  as  an 
expression  of  reproof.  It  must  never  be  used  before  his  carcass.  If  a 
hunter  comes  upon  a  bear  in  the  woods,  and  is  obliged  to  speak  of  it,  he 
may  call  it  Kawipatc  mitcem  (black  meat,  or  food)  because  this  is  the 
bear's  proper  name,  and  it  will  not  be  offended  or  frightened.  This  name 
may  also  be  used  before  the  dead  body.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
as  above,  or  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  let  it  know  that  it  is  being  spoken 
of,  it  may  be  called  Tciceak  ("old  porcupine")  because  it  will  not  know 
who  is  being  talked  about.  "When  making  fun  of  a  bear,  or  joking  about 
it,  it  may  be  called  Wakiuc  (crooked  tail).  This  name  must  never  be 
used  before  the  carcass,  but  Tukwaiaken  (short  tail)  may  be  used.  Pisesn 
or  Pisistciu  ("resembling  a  cat,"  or  lynx)  is  another  term  applied  to  the 
bear  to  avoid  calling  him  by  his  real  name.  Wakiu  may  be  another  form 
of  Wakiuc,  and  Matsue  may  be  a  variant  of  Muskwa. 

The  skin  of  the  bear  is  dried,  but  never  tanned  and  painted.  The 
skin  of  the  under-lip  or  chin  is  sacred,  and  with  a  piece  of  bone  from 
the  tongue  is  saved.  The  bone  is  placed  in  a  little  pouch  or  bag,  and 

(1)  The  writer  saw  an  almost  identical  ceremony  of  passing  the  bear's  head  during  a  midnight  cere- 
mony of  the  Little  Waters,  or  Secret  Medicine  Society,  of  the  Seneca  Iroquoie  on  the  Cattarau- 
gus  Reserre,  New  York.  This  time  a  bear's  head  wa§  not  obtainable,  and  a  chunk  of  salt  pork 
was  used. 
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fastened  to  the  point  of  the  chin  on  the  inside.  The  skin  is  folded  (some- 
times being  first  painted  with  vermillion)  and  sewed  together.*  The 
edges  of  the  skin  and  of  the  pouch  containing  the  tongue  bone  are  beaded. 
At  Eastmain  River  Fort,  the  skin  is  folded,  but  not  fastened,  so  that  the 
little  bag  cannot  be  seen,  as  at  Rupert's  House.  These  chins  serve  as 
charms,  and  as  tallies  or  hunting  trophies.  A  string  of  these  which  was 
perhaps  used  as  a  necklace  was  collected  at  Eastmain  River  Fort.  Single 
claws  are  also  kept  as  trophies,  the  bony  part  being  rejected  and  the 
horny  nail  saved;  often  a  number  are  fitted  together,  one  inside  of  the 
other,  to  form  a  ring.  A  skinning  tool  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  young  bear, 
and  a  worked  scapula,  from  the  same  animal,  perhaps  intended  for  a 
spoon,  were  obtained  at  Rupert's  House,  and  the  writer  was  informed 
that  these  were  kept  as  charms,  and  never  used.  A  bear's  foetus  skin, 
obtained  at  the  same  post,  was  kept  for  the  same  reason. 

Anciently,  the  Eastern  Cree  never  used  the  bow  and  arrow  in  taking 
the  bear,  as  they  did  not  consider  these  weapons  strong  enough.  Bears 
were  invariably  hunted  with  the  war  club  and  knife,  especially  in  winter, 
when  their  hibernating  dens  might  be  found.  The  hunter  always  en- 
deavored to  strike  the  bear  a  fatal  blow  on  the  head  with  his  club,  or 
approach  at  still  closer  quarters  to  stab  him.f  Dogs  were  used  to  worry 
the  bear,  and  the  Indians  affirm  that  when  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
neither  the  polar  nor  black  bear  can  turn  well  on  the  right  side,  making 
it  comparatively  easy  for  an  agile  man  to  run  in  closely  and  stab  it  to  the 
heart. 

Bears  are  supposed,  as  will  be  seen,  to  understand  everything  said 
to  them.  One  man  whom  we  saw  at  Eastmain  River  Fort  in  1908  was 
horribly  scarred  and  mangled  by  a  black  bear  which  he  had  attacked 
and  wounded,  but  which  finally  set  him  free  when  he  pleaded  with  it  for 
mercy.  A  * '  bear  dance ' '  was  formerly  held,  but  no  information  could  be 
obtained  concerning  it,  other  than  a  meager  description. 

f  Among  the  northernmost  bands  of  the  Ojibway  in  Ontario,  kindred 
customs  are  found.  The  animal  to  whom  the  Saulteaux  show  the  most 
consideration,  if  not  veneration,  is  the  black  bear.  When  an  Indian 

I  catches  a  bear  in  his  trap,  a  few  words  of  apology  and  explanation  are 
addressed  to  the  animal,  which  is  then  killed  and  dressed  up  in  all  the 

'  finery  obtainable,  and  is  laid  out  to  look  like  a  human  being.  A  Saulteaux 
at  Sandy  Lake,  not  far  from  Dinorwic,  gave  the  following  reasons  for 

i  this  custom :  * '  The  bears  have  a  king,  or  chief,  and   the  orders  of   this 

*This  custom  was  observed  among  the  Montagnais  by  the  Jesuits. 

tThe  Seneca  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  custom  according  to  information  gathered  by  the  writer 
in  New  York. 
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chief  must  be  obeyed.  Sometimes  he  orders  a  bear  to  go  to  an  Indian 
trap.  When  a  dead  bear  is  dressed  up  it  is  done  as  an  offering  or  prayer 
to  the  chief  of  the  bears  to  send  more  of  his  children  to  the  Indians.  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  spirit  of  the  bear  would  be  offended  and  would 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  chief  of  the  bears  who  would  prevent  the 

\careless  Indians  from  catching  more."  When  an  Indian  eats  a  bear  he 
puts  up  a  pole  upon  which  are  hung  the  skin  of  the  animal's  muzzle,  his 

'ears,  skull,  and  offerings  of  tobacco  and  ribbons.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  pole  the  bark  was  allowed  to  remain  intact,  but  at  intervals  of  about 
three  feet,  peeled  spots  about  a  foot  in  length  were  rubbed  with  red  ocher. 
The  skull,  ears,  and  skin  of  the  muzzle  were  fastened  on  with  offerings 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  bear. 

At  Sandy  Lake  the  writer  saw  an  old  Saulteaux  woman  take  the 
shoulder  blade  of  a  bear  and  make  transverse  marks  across  it  with  char- 
coal, each  bar  meaning  a  prayer  for  a  successful  year  of  life  for  the  slay- 
er. This  should  have  been  hung  on  the  bear  pole  but  was  obtained  by 
the  writer  before  the  pole  was  erected. 

Some  of  the  Saulteaux  claim  that  in  erecting  the  bear  pole  the  skull 
should  be  painted  with  charcoal,  but  with  no  other  pigment.  Tobacco 
should  be  hung  at  the  center  of  the  pole  and  the  skin  of  the  bear's  chin 
{should  also  be  suspended  from  it.  The  bear's  skull  is  not  painted,  as  is 
»the  custom  among  the  Eastern  Cree,  nor  is  it  kept  in  the  house  of  the 
slayer  before  hanging  it  up;  nor  do  the  Saulteaux  ever  paint  the  bear- 
skin inside.  A  bear  which  for  any  reason  is  not  eaten  after  it  has  been 
killed  is  not  honored  in  this  way.  Bears'  bones  are  never  given  to  the 
dogs,  but  are  hung  out  of  their  reach.  Bear  poles  are  very  frequent- 
ly seen  on  the  journey  from  Lac  Seul  to  Lake  St.  Joseph  on  deserted 
camp  sites,  but  were  not  found  north  of  this. 

Long  says  that  near  Lake  Abittibi,  "On  one  of  the  islands  we  dis- 
covered two  Indian  huts,  but  from  their  appearance  no  person  had 
visited  them  for  a  length  of  time.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  place  we 
saw  a  high  pole,  daubed  all  over  with  vermilion  paint;  on  the  top  were 
placed  three  human  skulls,  and  the  bones  hung  around:  The  Indians 
suppose  that  it  had  been  erected  many  years. ' ' 

The  tongue  and  heart  of  the  bear  may  not  be  eaten  by  women.  In 
the  event  of  a  bear  being  killed  by  a  member  of  a  camp,  the  slayer  always 
receives  the  brisket,  head,  and  heart,  as  his  portion.  This  is  true  of  other 
large  game.  A  young  man  who  has  killed  his  first  bear  or  other  big 
game  has  a  feast  made  in  his  honor,  and  sits  up  the  entire  night  drum- 
ming and  singing  prayers  for  his  future  success. 
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Should  a  man  find  a  bear's  winter    den    during  the    summer  and 
'  desire  to  slay  the  animal  the  following  winter,  he  takes  a  bullet  from  his 
pouch  and  after  warning  it  not  to  tell  anyone  and   to  prevent    others 
from  finding  the  spot,  he  lays  it  by  the  hole,  expecting  it  to  guard  his 
f  prize  until  he  returns.    Bears  slain  in  their  lairs  in  winter  should  never 
'  be  shot,  but  rather  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  club.    According  to  the 
Saulteaux,  when  the  bear  makes  his  hole,  he  takes  all  kinds  of  animals 
with  him  to  live  on  in  the  winter.    They,  however,  believe  that  if  he  takes 
them  from  the  territory  covered  by  the  route  of  a  single  trapper,  the  man 
will  have  bad  luck ;  but  if  he  draws  them  from  the  trails  of  several  trap- 
pers, no  harm  will  be  done.    If  the  bear  sees  a  trapper  he  may  throw 
out  game  to  him,  counting  on  the  man's  mercy  in  return  for  his  charity. 
If  a  man  kills  lean  animals  at  the  beginning  of  his  winter's  hunt  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  will  kill  a  bear,  but  if  the  animals  are  fat  he  will  not  kill  one. 

The  Saulteaux  admit  that  like  the  Eastern  Cree  they  have  various 
names  for  the  bear,  but  they  refuse  to  tell  these  to  white  people  for  fear 
that  ill  success  will  attend  them.  While  the  proper  name  of  the  bear  is 
mukweh,  he  is  also  known  as  oputowan,  but  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
term  could  not  be  found. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  Cree  and  Ojibway  beliefs  by  information 
more  recently  obtained  from  the  Menomini,  a  small  Algonkin  tribe  dwell- 
ing in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Among  this  people  the  belief  is  that  the 
gods  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Powers  above,  and  the  Powers 
below,  the  world  lying  between.  Each  division  of  the  universe  is  further 
subdivided  into  four  tiers,  each  ruled  over  by  a  particular  god.  The 
chief  of  the  Underworld  is  Waiabskinit  Awase,  the  Great  White  Bear. 
He  is  represented  on  earth  by  the  ordinary  black  bear,  to  whom  the  Men- 
omini formerly  apologised  before  slaying  as  the  Saulteaux  and  Cree  do 
today.  In  certain  medicine  formulae  tobacco  is  sacrificed  to  the  Under- 
ground Bear  by  burying  it  with  prayers  for  success  on  the  chase.  The 
Menomini  formerly  preserved  the  skulls  of  slain  bears  and  the  Woodland 
Potawatomi  still  do  so.  Le  Jeune,  in  his  relation  (Jesuit  Eelations,  vol. 
6,  p.  217)  says  of  the  Montagnais,  1633-4: 

' '  When  some  one  of  them  has  taken  a  bear,  there  are  extensive  cere- 
monies before  it  is  eaten.  One  of  our  people  took  one,  and  this  is  what 
they  did: 

1  'First,  the  bear  having  been  killed,  the  man  who  killed  it  did  not 
bring  it  back,  but  he  returned  to  the  cabin  to  impart  the  news,  so  that 
some  one  might  go  and  see  the  prize,  as  something  very  precious ;  for  the 
savages  prefer  the  meat  of  the  bear  to  all  other  kinds  of  food ;  it  seems  to 
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me  that  the  young  beaver  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  it,  but  the  bear  has 
more  fat,  and  therefore  the  savages  like  it  better. 

''Second,  the  bear  being  brought,  all  the  marriageable  girls  and 
young  married  women  who  have  not  had  children,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cabin  where  the  bear  is  to  be  eaten,  and  of  the  neighboring  cabins,  go 
outside,  and  do  not  return  as  long  as  there  remains  a  piece  of  this  animal, 
which  they  do  not  taste.  It  snowed,  and  the  weather  was  very  severe. 
It  was  almost  night  whenthis  bear  was  brought  to  our  cabin ;  immediate- 
ly the  women  and  girls  went  out  ancl  sought  shelter  elsewhere,  the  best 
they  could  find.  They  do  this  not  without  much  suffering;  for  they  do 
not  always  have  bark  on  hand  with  which  to  make  their  house,  which  in 
such  cases  they  cover  with  branches  of  the  fir  tree. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  dogs  must  be  sent  away,  lest  they  lick  the 
blood,  or  eat  the  bones,  or  even  the  offal  of  this  beast,  so  greatly  is  it 
prized.  The  latter  are  buried  under  the  fireplace,  and  the  former  are 
thrown  into  the  fire.  The  preceding  are  observations  which  I  made  during 
the  performance  of  this  superstition.  Two  banquets  are  made  of  this 
bear  as  it  is  cooked  in  two  kettles,  although  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
men  and  older  women  are  invited  to  the  first  feast,  and,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished, the  women  go  out ;  then  the  other  kettle  is  taken  down,  and  of  this 
an  eat-all  feast  is  made  for  the  men  only.  This  is  done  on  the  evening  of 
the  capture ;  the  next  day  toward  nightfall,  or  the  second  day,  I  do  not 
exactly  remember,  the  bear  having  been  all  eaten,  the  young  women  and 
girls  return. 

"If  the  bird  which  they  call  Ouichcatchan,  which  is  nearly  the  size 
of  a  magpie,  and  which  resembles  it  (for  it  is  gray  in  the  places  where 
the  magpie  is  black,  and  white  where  it  is  white),  tries  to  get  into  their 
cabins,  they  drive  it  away  very  carefully,  because,  they  say,  they  would 
have  a  headache ;  they  do  not  give  any  reason  for  this,  but  have,  if  they 
are  to  be  believed,  learned  it  by  experience.  I  have  seen  them  take  the 
throat  of  this  animal,  split  it  open,  and  look  into  it  very  attentively.  My 
host  tells  me,  'If  I  find  inside  a  little  bone  of  the  Moose  (for  this  bird 
eats  everything)  I  shall  kill  a  moose ;  if  I  find  a  bone  of  the  bear,  I  shall 
kill  a  bear ; '  and  so  on  with  other  animals. ' ' 

These  or  similar  customs  are  widely  distributed  in  Ontario,  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  and  in  the  eastern   United    States;    indeed,  there  is 
\  probably  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  bear  is  found  where  he  does  not 
I  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  mankind. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
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AN  INTRODUCTIVE  ENQUIRY  IN  THE    STUDY   OF    OJIBWA 

RELIGION. 

BY  PAUL  RADIN 

Although  the  present  paper  is  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Ojibwa  of  South-Eastern  Ontario,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  data  pre- 
sented hold  likewise  for  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  Ojibwa  group, 
except  perhaps  for  the  extreme  western  branches  in  western  Manitoba 
snd  Saskatchewan,  and  the  so-called  Northern  Saulteaux,  where  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  Cree.  Even  there,  however,  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  great  changes,  for  the  investigations  of  Wm.  Jones  on  the 
Manito  belief  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  and  those  of  Alanson  Skinner  among 
the  Cree  and  Menominee,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Ojibwa  beliefs  differed 
only  in  detail  from  those  of  these  other  tribes. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  primitive  peoples,  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  that  subject  is  treated  among  civilized  people.  The  unjustified 
and  unsubstantiated  assumption  that  there  is  any  real  difference  has  been 
the  cause  of  considerable  confusion  hitherto  and  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  some  erroneous  conceptions  on  cardinal  points  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  North  American  Indians.  But,  perhaps,  more  harmful 
than  any  erroneous  point  of  view,  has  been  the  utter  absence  of  critical 
analysis  with  which  the  sources  for  religious  life  have  been  treated. 
Rarely  have  investigators  made  an  attempt  to  go  behind  the  data,  to 
realize  its  individual  significance,  the  character  of  the  individual  or  in- 
dividuals from  whom  it  has  been  obtained,  his  relation  to  the  tribe,  and 
numerous  other  pertinent  points,  and  as  a  result  we  see  primitive  religi- 
ous beliefs  discussed  as  though  they  pertained  to  some  vague  social  unit. 
No  suggestive  or  correct  view-point  can  possibly  grow'  out  of  such  a 
treatment. 

Just  as  among  us,  there  are  religious  and  unreligious  people  among 
the  Indians,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest  consequence — of  far 
more  consequence  than  among  us — from  whom  our  information  is  ob- 
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tained.  By  * ' unreligious "  is  meant  not  "unbelief,"  but  a  passive  atti- 
tude toward  religious  beliefs ;  their  acceptance,  but  accompanied  only  by 
a,  modicum  of  religious  thrill  or  emotional  response.  The  Indian  system 
of  education — from  now  on,  we  will  refer  exclusively  to  the  Ojibwa  and 
Winnebago  (a  culturally  kindred  Siouan  tribe)— is  possessed  of  great 
elasticity  and  permits  an  individual  within  certain  limits  to  stress  that 
particular  bent  of  mind  which  fits  him  most  naturally.  If  he  is  religious- 
ly inclined,  he  will  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  shaman,  and  preparation 
means  essentially,  endless  and  ceaseless  repetition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
persistent  fixation  of  the  attention  upon  religious  life,  on  the  other. 
Those  individuals  who  do  not  prepare  for  such  a  life  are  deficient  in  just 
these  points.  However,  in  addition  to  the  shamans,  almost  all  the  gifted 
individuals,  those  who  excel  in  any  walk  of  life,  be  it  as  hunter,  fisher- 
man, warrior,  craftsman,  etc.,  attain  to  a  great  degree  of  knowledge, 
much  of  which  is  associated  with  a  high  development  of  religious  feeling 
and  consciousness,  for  in  their  education  a  large  amount  of  attention  is 
fixed  upon  religious  practices.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  success 
and  efficacy  of  individual  powers  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  a  rite  and  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  upon  the  individual's  emo- 
tional attitude — the  power  of  complete  absorption  while  at  prayer,  in  his 
religious  emotion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  then  it  will  be  easily 
realized  how  intense  the  religious  life  of  these  individuals  must  be,  and 
how  far  removed  from  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  tribe.  Such  an 
intense  participation,  while  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  act  as  a  bulwark  for 
the  conservation  of  past  beliefs,  must,  on  the  other,  lead,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  to  an  assertion  of  individual  points  of  view,  that  become  in  time 
centres  for  the  development  of  innovations  both  in  belief  and  ritualistic 
practice.  This  two-fold  function  of  the  "gifted"  man,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  remarks  is  certainly  a 
common-place  one,  namely,  that  there  exists  among  the  Ojibwa  a  group 
of  men  possessed  of  "esoteric,"  and  another  group  of  "exoteric" 
knowledge.  These  terms  have  generally  been  used  in  connection  with 
secret  societies,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  extending  their  meaning 
to  include  the  grouping  given  above. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  what  we  have  called  unreligious, 
their  attitude  being  one  of  passive  acceptance.  However,  it  may  be  well 
to  define  this  passivity  more  clearly.  It  is  to  a  large,  preponderating 
extent,  not  the  passivity  of  choice,  but  what  may  be  called  the  ' '  passivity 
of  fact."  These  individuals,  representing  the  normal  run  of  men,  simply 
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did  not  have  the  necessary  temperamental  make  up;  manitos  did  not 
appear  to  them,  or  having  appeared  to  them  were  of  an  inferior  order, 
or  bestowed  upon  them  " blessings"  of  a  minor  kind.  Certainly  they 
regarded  the  religious  beliefs,  the  religious  manifestations,  with  all  the 
awe  and  veneration  they  were  capable  of,  and  showed  themselves  punctili- 
ous in  the  observance  of  such  religious  injunctions  as  they  were  taught. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  moderate  degree  of  success  in  the  pursuits  of  life, 
in  obtaining  food,  success  on  the  war-path,  etc.,  they  purchased  from 
their  more  successful  brethren  efficacious  herbs  and  medicines,  to  which 
offerings  had  to  be  made  in  a  prescribed  way,  deviations  being  regarded 
as  nullifying  their  efficacy.  The  most  punctilious  observation  of  ritualis- 
tic details  was  for  them  what  a  complete  and  consciously  directed  absorp- 
tion in  their  religious-emotional  selves,  was  for  the  shaman. 

Now,  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
formal  expression  of  beliefs  by  the  "exoteric"  element  of  an  Ojibwa 
community,  that  nothing  pertaining  to  the  beliefs  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  was  ever  touched,  and  that  some  had  already 
become  formulae  and  others  were  on  the  road  of  becoming  such.  For  the 
average  individual  religious  education  consequently  consisted  in  the 
learning  of  a  certain  number  of  formulaic  beliefs,  which  might  or  might 
not  call  forth  a  religious  thrill. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  "religious  education"  as  though  there  were 
other  kinds  of  education  for  the  Ojibwa  child.  But  with  the  exception 
of  etiquette,  every  activity  of  life  to  him  was  so  intimately  associated 
with  a  religious  sanction,  thafc  to  speak  of  "religious  education"  is  to 
speak  of  the  entire  system  of  education.  It  goes  without  saying  that  for 
the  average  Indian  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  as  for  the  average 
individual  among  us,  a  fact  is  a  fact,  standing  out  strongly  from  among 
other  things.  The  killing  of  a  deer  or  the  catching  of  a  fish  are  real  facts 
to  him,  even  though  he  may  be  thought  inclined  to  attribute  some  of  his 
skill  to  the  efficacy  of  certain  ritualistic  practices.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  when  they  are  asked,  they  will  answer  that  lack  of  success 
is  due  to  failure  to  properly  perform  certain  ritualistic  injunctions. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  converse  is  true,  that  he  consciously 
realizes  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  between  the  performance  of 
ritualistic  observances  and  his  success  in  killing  a  deer,  when  he  is  ac- 
tually hunting.  These  observances  are  formulaic  in  nature ;  are  associat- 
ed with  hunting ;  are  accepted  by  him  as  always  occurring  together ;  but 
it  is  to  him  certainly  not  a  cause  and  effect  relation,  and  calls  forth  little 
or  no  religious  response. 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  normal  success.  The  moment  the 
question  shifts  to  that  of  exceptional  success,  which  is  of  course  due  to 
exceptional  ability,  and  deals  with  events  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  life, 
then  the  point  of  view  is  entirely  changed.  Exceptional  success  places 
a  man  immediately  in  the  "esoteric"  group.  But  how  about  this  other 
element,  the  crises  of  life,  or  as  the  culturally  kindred  Winnebago  say, 
"the  narrow  places  of  life?"  And  the  idea  of  life's  crises  is  not  an 
assumption.  It  is  insisted  on  from  earliest  childhood.  The  old  grand- 
father says,  * '  Life  is  full  of  crises.  What  will  you  have,  when  they  come 
upon  you,  to  successfully  surmount  them  ?  Fast  and  obtain  power  to  use 
on  these  occasions."  In  other  words,  for  the  average  man  the  religious 
aspect  stands  out  prominently  in  relation  to  all  the  material  and  im- 
material possessions  of  life,  during  the  crises  of  life.  At  such  a  time,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  ritualistic  observances  are  regarded  by  the  individual 
as  directly  responsible  for  increased  skill,  for  normal  skill  even. 

This  discussion  has  taken  us  somewhat  afield.  But  it  was  essential, 
and  before  leaving  it  we  wish  once  again  to  insist  not  only  upon  the 
materialistic  side  of  the  ' '  exoteric ' '  but  also  upon  that  of  the  * '  esoteric ' ' 
religion.  There  are  no  religious  observances  given  merely  for  the  glori- 
fication of  a  manito  or  manitos.  They  are  always  associated  with  under- 
takings of  practical  consequence  for  the  tribe  and  the  individual,  and 
for  the  specific  furtherance  of  these  undertakings.  To  say,  then,  that 
religion  is  an  attempt  at  the  explanation  of  life  is  erroneous,  in  this  case. 
It  has  assumed  this  aspect  among  certain  shaman,  but  to  the  majority  of 
Ojibwa,  religion  is  essentially  a  means  of  strengthening  life,  of  enriching 
the  contents  of  life  specifically. 

If  we  now  look  at  religion  in  its  various  manifestations  we  will  find 
that  it  assumes  among  the  Ojibwa  those  forms  found  among  other 
peoples.  There  is  a  general  animism  taking  the  rather  concrete  form  of 
the  manito;  the  religious  fasting  at  puberty;  the  religious  exaltation; 
the  auto-suggestion,  prayer,  etc. 

There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  manitos.  They  are  found  associated 
with  practically  all  material  objects  and  with  many  immaterial  objects, 
from  our  point  of  view.  Their  form  is  indefinite,  the  large  majority  hav- 
ing an  animal  form,  although  some  have  human  form  when  they  appear 
to  individuals.  Any  attempt  to  divide  them  into  spiritual  and  corporeal 
beings  would  be  futile,  owing  to  the  general  belief  in  a  possibility  of 
transformation  possessed  not  merely  by  them,  but  also  by  powerful 
shaman.  Many  of  them  are  associated  with  specific  powers;  some 
"bless"  individuals  with  success  on  the  war-path;  others  with  success  in 
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hunting,  or  fishing,  or  love.  Almost  all  "bless"  individuals  with  long 
life.  A  man  fasts  on  many  occasions  in  life,  but  his  important  fast  is 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  age  of  puberty.  He  is  then  given  some 
charcoal  to  blacken  his  face  and  told  to  go  out  to  some  deserted  place 
and  fast.  It  will  be  best  to  give  a  first-hand  description  of  such  a  fasting 
experience. 

"I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  fasted,  that  generally  being  the 
age  at  which  grandparents  want  you  to  fast.  I  don't  suppose  I  should 
ever  have  fasted  if  I  hadn't  had  a  grandparent  living  at  the  time. 

"About  the  middle  of  Little-Bear  month  (February)  she  came  and 
took  me  to  her  house.  I  did  not  know  what  she  wanted  of  me,  at  the 
time.  About  two  days  afterwards  she  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to 
fast.  The  next  morning  I  received  very  little  to  eat  or  drink.  At  noon 
nothing  at  all  was  given  to  me.  In  the  evening  I  again  received  a  little 
food  and  water.  There  were  seven  of  us  fasting  together,  and  all  day 
we  would  play  and  carefully  watch  each  other  so  that  no  one  would 
break  his  fast.  We  were  to  fast  for  ten  days. 

"About  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  I  became  so  hungry  that  after  my 
grand-parents  retired,  I  got  up  and  had  a  good  meal.  They  must  have 
found  out  what  I  had  done,  for  I  had  to  start  all  over  again.  This  time 
I  resolved  not  to  break  my  fast,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  start  from  the  be- 
ginning again. 

"At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day,  they  built  me  a  wigwam  under  a  tree 
not  far  from  their  house  so  that  they  could  watch  me  conveniently  dur- 
ing the  day.  My  grandmother  had  told  me  before  not  to  accept  the  first 
manito  that  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams,  for  some  would  try  to  deceive 
me  and  the  acceptance  of  their  "blessing"  would  lead  me  to  destruction. 

"The  first  four  nights  I  slept  very  soundly  and  dreamt  of  nothing, 
but  on  the  fifth  night,  I  dreamt  that  a  large  and  very  beautiful  bird  ap- 
peared and  promised  me  many  things,  but  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
refuse  the  'blessing'  of  the  first  manito  who  appeared,  I  did  not  accept 
his  offers.  As  the  bird  disappeared  in  the  distance,  I  saw  that  it  was 
only  a  chickadee.  In  the  morning  when  my  grandmother  came,  I  told 
her  that  a  chickadee  had  appeared  and  that  I  had  refused  its  offers. 
She  told  me  that  I  had  done  well,  for  chickadees  had  deceived  many 
people  already. 

"After  that  I  did  not  dream  of  anything  until  the  eighth  night. 
Then  a  large  bird  appeared  to  me,  and  I  determined  to  accept  his  bless- 
ing, for  I  was  getting  tired  of  waiting  and  staying  in  the  wigwam. .  The 
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bird  took  me  far  away  north  where  everything  was  covered  with  ice. 
There  I  saw  many  other  birds  of  the  same  kind.  Some  were  very  old 
and  they  offered  me  long  life  and  immunity  from  disease.  This  was  quite 
different  from  what  the  chickadee  had  offered.  I  accepted,  and  the  bird 
brought  me  back  to  my  wigwam.  As  he  was  starting  he  told  me  to  watch 
him  as  he  disappeared  from  view,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  a  white  loon. 

"In  the  morning  my  grandmother  came  and  I  told  her  all  that  had 
happened.  She  was  delighted,  for  she  said  people  were  rarely  blessed  by 
loons.  From  that  time  on,  I  have  been  called  White  Loon." 

Now  this  is  emphatically  the  experience  of  an  "unreligious"  man. 
Although  it  does  not  seem  entirely  correct  to  assume  a  highly  developed 
degree  of  religious  susceptibility  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve,  still  it  was  greater  among  Indians  than  among  us.  However, 
there  is  an  entirely  different  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  here. 
These  fasting  experiences  are  only  told  long  after  the  age  of  manhood 
has  been  reached  (i.  e.,  if  they  are  ever  told),  and  an  individual  sees  them 
of  course  through  the  vista  of  what  life  has  given  him,  in  emotional  de- 
velopment and  in  practical  experiences.  The  shaman  reads  his  puberty 
experience  in  terms  of  his  success  in  life  and  the  *  *  unreligious "  man  in 
terms  of  his ;  and  while  it  would  perhaps  be  erroneous  to  deny  a  different 
religious  temperament  for  the  two  from  the  start,  yet  the  other  factors 
must  be  recognized  and  given  their  full  value. 

Let  us  now  give  in  outline  the  fasting  experience  of  a  Winnebago 
shaman,  (1)  identical  we  believe  with  that  of  Ojibwa  shaman. 

"When  I  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  my  father  wished  me  to 
fast,  that  I  might  become  holy;  invincible  and  invulnerable  in  war;  be- 
come like  one  of  those  about  whom  tales  are  told  in  the  future.  Thus  I 
would  become  if  I  made  special  efforts  in  my  fasting.  I  would  be 
"blessed'  with  long  life,  he  told  me;  I  would  be  able  to  cure  the  sick; 
life  would  not  be  able  to  harm  me  in  any  way.  No  one  would  dare  to  be 
uncivil  to  me  for  fear  of  incurring  my  enmity.  He  pleaded  with  me  to 
fast  long  and  intently,  for  only  then  would  the  various  spirits  'bless'  me. 

"There  was  a  hill  near  my  father's  wigwam  called  the  Place- where- 
they-keep-weapons.  It  was  a  very  high  hill,  steep  and  rocky.  They  said 
it  was  a  very  holy  place.  Within  that  hill  lived  spirits  called  Those-who- 
are-like-children  (i.  e.,  liliputians).  There  were  twenty  of  them  and  they 
possessed  arrows.  My  father  was  in  charge  of  these  (i.  e.,  some  powerful 
manito  had  in  his  'blessing'  placed  these  under  his  control).  When  he 

1)    The  father  of  this  man  wa§  himself  a  very  famous  shaman. 
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wished  to  'bless'  a  man,  he  would  do  as  follows:  He  would  take  his  bow 
and  arrows  in  both  hands  and  take  the  spirits  around  the  hill  into  his 
wigwata  (into  the  middle  of  the  hill),  where  stood  a  stone  pillar.  On 
this  pillar  he  drew  the  pictures  of  various  animals.  Then  he  danced 
around  the  stone  and  sang,  and  when  he  was  finished,  commenced  to 
breathe  upon  it.  Then  he  walked  around  it  again,  shot  at  it,  and  it 

turned  into  a  deer  with  great  antlers So  I  could  do  if  I  wished, 

and  if  I  poured  tobacco  and  fasted My  father  was  a  great  hunt- 
er, and  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  like  him 

"Through  fasting  one  obtains  the  power  of  curing  disease.    While 
I  was  fasting  the  spirits  came  to  me  from  a  doctor's  village  up  above. 
The  shaman  gathered  around  me  and  told  me  it  would  be  difficult.    Then 
he  who  was  in  front  began  to  breathe  audibly  and  all  those  in  the  wigwam 
helped  him.     When  they  finished  this,  they  began  to  sing.     This  they 
showed  me  and  they  said,  'When  a  person  is  sick  and  in  a  critical  con- 
dition and  all  others  have  failed  to  cure  him,  they  will  call  upon  you  and 
offer  you  tobacco,  which  you  are  to  direct  toward  us'  ......    Certainly 

I  should  have  been  holy,  for  very  earnestly  I  labored. ' ' 

These  two  examples  illustrate  all  the  important  points  in  the  fasting 
experiences  of  the  Ojibwa.  The  two  most  essential  elements  are  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  older  generation  and  the  formulaic  character  of 
what -is  taught. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  first  fasting  experience  that  a  great 
control  is  exercised  by  the  parent  or  grandparent  on  the  blessings  to  be 
accepted.  How  minute  this  control  is  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  practically  everything  is  given  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  specific  individuality  of  the  manito  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  youth  does  not  go  out  to  fast  vaguely,  for  some  indefin- 
ite, hazy  object,  but  as  we  have  seen,  for  something  definite;  something 
sharply  circumscribed  and  which  he  is  subsequently  to  clothe  in  religious- 
literary  formulae  that  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  That  there  are  variations  of  detail  must  not  be  overlooked, 
but  they  are  not  essential. 

In  the  second  example,  the  control  of  the  parent  is  exercised  in  an- 
other way.  Being  himself  a  powerful  shaman  he  has  the  natural  desire 
to  have  one  of  his  children  inherit  all  his  supernatural  powers  and  the 
material  wealth  it  has  brought  him,  and  to  do  so  he  surrounds  his  son 
with  conditions  that  practically  make  it  certain  that  he  will  be  blessed 
by  the  same  spirits  in  the  same  way.  Practically  the  son  inherits  these 
powers  and  gifts,  but  only  that  son  who  duplicates  those  religious  con- 
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ditions  his  father  submitted  to  when  he  "was  blessed,"  and  consequently 
only  that  son  who  shows  especial  aptitude  and  conscientious  endeavor 
will  obtain  them.  If  no  son  should  show  such  an  aptitude,  the  powers 
will  pass  to  some  more  distant  relative. 

The  religious  intensity  of  the  shaman,  of  the  gifted  man,  thus  turns 
out  to  be  not  a  question  of  chance  variation,  but  one  due  to  conscious 
selection  of  specially  endowed  individuals,  from  generation  to  generation, 
within  a  small  number  of  families. 

A  number  of  other  points  relating  to  the  manito  belief  will  now 
have  to  be  discussed,  namely,  the  localization  of  the  manitos;  the  exist- 
ence of  two  great  manitos,  and  the  nature  of  manito  as  a  general  * '  force. ' ' 

It  is  extremely  significant  that  in  many  instances  where  individuals 
are  " blessed"  by  animal  manitos,  these  are  always  found  to  be  definitely 
located.  An  individual  is  "blessed"  not  by  some  general  manito-snake, 
for  instance,  but  by  a  definite  manito-snake,  located  in  some  definite 
place.  For  instance,  a  person  is  crossing  a  certain  lake,  and  a  terrible 
rftorm  comes  up;  but  he  has  been  "blessed"  by  the  particular  manito  in 
control  of  this  lake  and  by  the  appropriate  prayers  and  offerings,  the 
storm  is  allayed.  A  man  is  "blessed"  by  a  number  of  manitos,  but  he 
does  not  call  upon  them  indiscriminately.  Had  the  foregoing  Ojibwa  not 
been  "blessed"  with  the  particular  manito  in  question,  he  would  have 
been  drowned. 

The  question  of  the  belief  in  two  all-powerful  manitos,  one  in  control 
of  all  the  good,  the  other  in  control  of  all  the  bad  spirits,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discuss  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Christian  in- 
fluences may  have  penetrated  here.  Still  the  belief  is  found  among  the 
linguistically  kindred  Pottawattomie,  Ottawa,  Menominee  and  the 
culturally  kindred  Winnebago.  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that 
the  belief  will  turn  out  to  be  a  development  of  the  shaman,  for  it  is 
always  found  in  the  great  ritualistic  legends  that  have  undoubtedly  been 
developed  by  them.  It  seems  likely  that  the  "exoteric"  group  did  not 
possess  this  belief  in  the  beginning  and  that  the  influence  of  the  whites 
and  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  Christian  God  and  devil  made  it  spread 
more  generally  among  these  Indians  than  it  would  have  done  had  there 
been  no  contact  with  the  whites. 

Of  the  "manito-force"  discussed  by  Wm.  Jones  for  the  Sauk  and 
Fox,  and  which  has  been  taken  by  all  investigators  to  apply  to  the 
Woodland  Indians  generally,  we  find  no  evidence,  and  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  Jones'  formulation  is  over-systematised.  The 
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difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  adequate  and  precise  information 
on  this  subject  are,  it  is  known,  almost  insurmountable.  Yet  the  over- 
whelming balance  of  the  data,  and  it  seems  to  us  even  that  quoted  by 
Jones  himself,  indicates  that  the  Indian  regards  an  object  as  manito, 
sacred,  because  it  contains  a  manito,  and  if  the  conditions  were  propiti- 
ous, he  could  be  "blessed"  by  it.  If  a  belief  in  a  manito  "essence"  or 
"force"  exists  it  is  as  a  characteristic  of  a  manito.  That  the  "essence" 
exists  apart  and  separate  from  the  manito  is,  we  believe,  an  unjustified 
assumption,  an  abstraction  created  by  investigators. 

But  there  is  a  vagueness  about  the  nature  of  the  manito  which  has 
perhaps  led  investigators,  and  even  Indians,  astray  when  they  attempted 
to  translate  the  concept  into  words,  for  purposes  of  explanation,  and 
which  is  paralleled  by  that  which  exists  in  their  belief  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  individuals  at  will,  under  certain  conditions,  into  animals,  trees, 
immaterial  forces  (from  our  point  of  view),  ghosts,  etc.  The  nature  of 
the  manito  is  properly  that  of  a  terbium  quid,  from  our  point  of  view. 
The  whole  question  is,  is  it  that  from  the  Indian 's  point  of  view  ?  We  do 
not  think  so;  for  he  does  not  make  the  opposition  of  corporeal  and  non- 
corporeal;  data  obtained  through  direct  sense  impressions  and  that 
through  mediated  sense  impressions,  in  anything  like  our  way.  To  in- 
vestigate exactly,  what,  if  any,  opposition  they  make  in  regard  to  these 
matters  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
difficult  of  ethnological  problems. 

We  have  dealt  only  with  the  most  characteristic  and  fundamental 
points  of  Ojibwa  religion,  for  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit 
us  to  discuss  more. 


XX. 


A  NOTED  ANTHROPOLOGIST  (DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN). 

The  death  occurred  on  April  8,  1914,  of  Alexander  Francis  Chamber- 
lain, professor  of  anthropology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Prof.  Chamberlain  was  a  son  of  the  late  George  and  Maria  Chamberlain, 
of  Toronto,  and  was  born  at  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,  England,  January  12, 
1865.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Canada  in  early  youth,  and  received 
in  Peterborough,  Ont.,  his  primary  school  education,  as  well  as  a  training 
in  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  that  city.  He  took  an  Arts  course  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
1886,  and  Master  of  Arts,  1889.  During  his  college  course  he  showed  a 
rare  capacity  for  the  rapid  mastery  of  languages.  Immediately  after 
taking  his  bachelor  degree  in  1886,  he  was  appointed  to  the  fellowship 
in  modern  languages,  in  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1890-92  held  the  fellow- 
ship in  anthropology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  last  named  year.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  a  lectureship  in  the  same  university,  and  afterwards  to  an  assistant 
professorship,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1898  he  married  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Cushman  of  Worcester. 

The  Toronto  Globe,  after  reciting  the  main  facts  of  his  life,  referred 
to  his  distinguished  career  in  the  following  terms :  His  rapid  mastery  of 
foreign  languages  was  a  form  of  ability  that  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  later  in  life  he  had  to  pick  up  as  best  he  could  under  serious  difficul- 
ties the  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose  characteristics  he  had  under 
observation. 

Early  in  his  academic  career  Prof.  Chamberlain  began  in  his  own 
neighborhood  his  observations  on  the  languages,  manners,  customs,  and 
folklore  of  the  Indians  on  the  reserves  in  Ontario.  The  publication  of  the 
results  of  his  researches  brought  him  and  his  work  to  the  attention  of 
anthropologists,  generally,  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries.  In  1891,  for  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  conducted  protracted  investigation! 
of  the  tribal  peculiarities  of  the  Kootenay  Indians  in  British  Columbia. 
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He  edited,  from  1901  onward,  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  and,  in 
addition  to  many  papers  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  he  pre- 
pared articles  for  several  encyclopaedias,  including  the  new  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

He  leaves  behind  him  (the  Globe  added  editorially)  at  his  untimely 
passing  a  high  reputation  as  an  original  investigator  of  anthropological 
phenomena.  By  sheer  force  of  ability  and  untiring  work  he  made  his  way 
into  the  front  rank  of  research  toilers  in  the  field  of  anthropology,  where 
he  was  ultimately  recognized  as  an  authority.  His  observations  of  the 
customs  and  languages  of  Indian  tribes  involved  long  journeys  and  much 
physical  hardship,  but  for  this  he  was  amply  repaid  by  his  interest  in  the 
natives  and  their  regard  for  him.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
that  came  to  him  absolutely  unsought,  and  left  him  as  shy  and  unaffected 
as  if  he  had  never  earned  such  distinctions.  His  death  has  created  a 
blank  in  the  republic  of  science  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill,  and  in 
his  dual  academic  environment  which  cannot  be  filled  at  all.  He  was  pre- 
eminently an  altruistic  and  lovable  man. 

In  recent  years,  Prof.  Chamberlain  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  Indian  languages  of  South  America,  and  had  just  completed,  a  short 
time  prior  to  his  death,  a  survey  of  the  languages  of  that  continent,  in 
which  he  reckoned  eighty-three  distinct  families  or  language-stocks,  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  into  different  branches  which  were  related  to 
each  other  like  English  and  German,  and  yet  were  quite  as  unintelligible 
to  those  using  them. 

The  brief  article  by  him,  on  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  which  appears  on 
earlier  pages  of  this  volume,  and  which  was  contributed  to  the  Society 
At  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Chatham,  September,  1913,  accordingly  has  a 
pathetic  interest,  inasmuch  as  his  death  occurred  while  the  book  was 
passing  through  the  press. 


Publications  of  the  Society 


Papers  and  Records,  Volume  1,  pp.  140,  1899.    18  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  2,  pp.  128,  1900.    "The  United  Empire  Loy- 
alist Settlement  at  Long  Point,  Lake  Erie,  "  by  L.  H.  Tasker,  M.A. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  3,  pp.  199,  1901.    22  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  4,  pp.  115,  1903.    "Galinee's  Narrative  and 
Map,  '  '  Part  1,  Translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  James  H.  Coyne. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  5,  pp.  236,  1904.    10  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  6,  pp.  170,  1905.    16  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  7,  pp.  237,  1906.    12  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  8,  pp.  228,  1907.    12  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  9,  pp.  200,  1910.    8  historical  articles  and 
copies  of  original  documents. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  10,  pp.  85,  1913.    7  historical  articles. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  11,  pp.  81,  1913.    "Place-Names  in  Georgian 
Bay,"  by  James  White,  F.R.G.S. 

Papers  and  Records,  Volume  12,  pp.  220,  1914.     20  historical  articles. 

Annual  Reports  are  also  printed  each  year,  which  contain  a  record 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  reports  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings, reports  of  affiliated  Societies,  lists  of  members  and  other  historical 
information. 
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